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Greyfriars Bobby 

By ELEANOR ATKINSON 
“A bonny, sperity bit dog ‘is 
Bobby of Greyfriars kirkyard, as 
lovable, loyal a little animal as ever 
graced the pages of fiction.” —Den- 
ver Times. ‘{j “The book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a place beside 
‘Black Beauty.””—N. Y. Tribune. 
{ “The pathetic little story of 
‘Greyfriars Bobby’ is a very touch- 
‘ing one, and Eleanor ‘Atkinson has 
told it in wonderfully delightful and 
’.sympathetic fashion.” — Baltimore 

Sun. 
With Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1:20 net. 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 
AUTHOR OF 
“SkING SPRUCE,” “THE RAMRODDERS,” 

Love, daring, and romantic ad- 
venture all figure in this thrilling 
tale of the Canadian border. The 
scenes are dramatic, the setting 
picturesque, and the theme is of 
striking force, giving this author of 
humor and philosophy new oppor- 
tunity for virile life pictures. 

None other than a writer who has 
sojourned-among these simple-heart- 
ed and clean-faithed folks.could so 
sympathetically portray their noble- 
ness and their frailties, their rev- 
erence for authority, and their loves .. 
and hates and passions. 


Illustrgjed 2 ing 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Tairgles 


By ;MARGARET CAMERON * 
AUTHOR “Or “THE PRETENDER PERSON,” 
“HE INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON,” ETC. 
The tangles in this collection deal 
with hymorous situations so com-2%s 
plicated that there seems no possible 
way “out. Audacity, however, is 
the swerd which cuts the Gordian 
knot in all of them. & 
The authof%s one of the few born ‘ 
story-tellers with’a unique talent 
for inventing the’ most -Jaughable 
plots, and every tale - accurately 
reflects héf own irresistible humor. 
Ill ustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 née. 


i P e 
As Caesar’s Wife 
By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
AUTHOR OF. “THE TOY-SHOP, ey ETC. 

A pure woman comes -home at: . 
four o’clock in the morning in an*™ 
automobile with her former lover,, 
and explains her all-night absence 
by saying the car broke down. 

The waiting husband does not 
believe her, but, because of his 
passion for possession, shuts his 
eyes to what he believes to be her 
unfaithfulness. What effect’ would 
this have upon a man, upon his 
every-day life, upon his character? 

That’s.. the story—and a more 
brilliantly forceful oné of its kind % 
does not exist. 

Illustrations by James Montgomery 

Flagg. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Honorable 
Miss Moonlight 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


AUTHOR OF 
“*4 JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” 


ETC. 


“TAMA,” ETC. 
Only Japan could be the scene of 
this daintily picturesque yet vitally 
human story, with its charming 
quaintness of costume and manners, 
its note of high heroism, and its 
curious, thrilling drama of birth and 
death, of life and love. The appeal- 
ing figure of the fragile Geisha girl 
whom the gods at last blessed with 
a son Peval a most touching picture 
of blended pathos and idyllic love. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 





$1.00 net. 
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The 
Fi inancier 


THEODORE DREISER 


AUTHOR OF “JENNIE GERHARDT” 
AND “SISTER CARRIE” 


Once in every four years a 
big book, an unusual book, 
comes to the surface. We 
believe Mr. Dreiser’s story 
of “The Financier” is such 
a book. 

Broad in its scope, sweep- 
ing in its power, it is only 
fair to add that it is almost 
brutal in its naked picturing 
of the lust for wealth and 
the hunger for love. 

It is not for those who fear the fighting force of a strong man 
nor is it the unfolding of a lovely life. 

It is a story first and always; perhaps a great lesson, too, but 
taken all in all—its bigness, its insight into larger phases of , 
our life—it seems designed to rank as one of the great examples 
of modern fiction. 


THEODORE DREISER 


Post 8vo, Cloth; $1. igs net. 


-Mark Twain® biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of 
Samuel Langhorne. Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


More fascinating than fiction, this true story of a strange 


- and unfixed life is like.no other biography the world has known. 


It is as full of fun and humor «and rollicking anecdote as the 
writings of Mark Twain himself, and as diversified—for this’ 
Great Author and Philosopher was- éver the plaything of a 
whimsical Fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and , 
‘laughter and failure and success in sw ift-following sequence. 

The very preparation for “the writing of the work was a 
romance. Six years the author gave to the work, traveling..~ 
half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his 
. Subject, to visit every, haunt in Europe or America; and-four 


” years of the time the two-—he, wlose biography was to be writ- 


ten and he who was to write it—tived in close daily association. . 

What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous comment, 
what charm of living quality this has given to the work, only 
he who reads may say.. -A few chapters published in Harper's s 
Magazine gave some “hint of this delightful quality. 

And above all—this picture of a life :s no eulogy; there is no. 
false hero-worship. In his dedi@ation-Mr. Paine makes dene}; ; 
his fixed purpose “to-write histery. rather than eulogy.” 

The result is one of the great bibgraphies of’all time. 

Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Zaps Cin: a box), Library 

Edition. 3’ Vols:,-$¥ net. Also Octavo, an the “Uniform 

Red Cloth, me tong Eaition, 3 rene $6 net. 


The 
| Street Called | 
Straight 


the Author of 
ee ere INNER SHRINE 4? 

“The novelist is skilful in 
depicting contrasts of charac- 
ter that lend vitality to the 
successive scenes.”” — North 
American (Philadelphia). 

“The story is ingeniously 
and cleverly written, and it will 
furnish most delightful read- 
ing.”—Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia). 

“The story is one of tense 
emotional situations, treated 
with good taste and deep psy- 
chological insight.” — Times 
(New York). 

“We certainly do not exaggerate when we describe this 
book as a profoundly religious novel, human, kindly, and vital. 
It is a story that puts a keener edge on a jaded appetite for 
novels, and—we should like very much to ‘interview’ the 
author.” —Christian Commonwealth (London). 
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Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, 
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The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
AUTHOR OF “THE SPELL,” “THE LEVER,” ETC. 

A vitally human plot in which a 
young Boston matron attempts to 
defy the conventions. 

As a study of a flighty young fool 
of a woman who drags her two best 
friends down into the morass of a 
sordid seeming scandal Mr. Orcutt 
has drawn a.fine sketch in his Mrs. 
Spencer. Her conduct is apt to 
fill the average reader with a strong 
desire to shake her, which is the 
best proof of the reality of her per- 
sonality as the author has placed 
it in his pages. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


*. 
The Olympian 
“A Tale of the City 
By JAMES .OPPENHEIM 
AUTHOR OF “THE NINE-TENTHS” 
Primarily the story..of a great 
career, this new novel ts what might 
be called the American fairy-tale: 
the.young man going forth upon his 
lonely adventures; Fiis years of 
obscurity; his struggle between his 
love for women and. his thirst for 
power, amy then_,jthe starvelous 
transformations oft * American life, 
the skyrocket rise t6 success—the 
clerk “ becomes the magnate, the 
drudge becomes an_Olympian. A 
story that quickens the pulse. 
em Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


May “Iverson 
“Tackfkes Life 


‘ By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


_ ARTHOR - or" “*urAY IVERSON—HER BOOK, s 
“MANY KINGDOMS,” ETC. 


- The sparkling humor of these 
* tales of school life proves irresistible. 
t “There are amusing adventures and 


|* never-ending fun in the story of the 


young lady and her gay-hearted 
companions whose school-days are 


- portrayed. In factevery youthful 


charaeter in the stery is brimming 
over. with the joy of living, and the 
author has been eminently success- 
. ful in her effort to impart to the 
reader this same spirrt of light- 


+ hearted mirth. 


 Allustrated.: ~Post 8:0, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Woman Of It 
““By MARK LEE LUTHER 


Here“is a genuinely clever story 
which has for a background the 
social life of Waashington—not the 
Bri iant pangrdma of official func- 
tions, but” the real every-day social 


* life of the capital with its flissy 


formalities dnd glaring. incongruities. 

Crisp reaflablé, dialogue helps’ to 
tell a story that takes strong hold 
on the sympathies and is really 


‘typical of American life. 


Post 800, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


‘Home Place 
By G. W. OGDEN 

Unique in ‘plot, fascinating in 
humor, d¥amatic im denouement, 
this new novel is delightfully re- 
freshing in its departure from the 
ordinary type of current fiction. 

Mr. Ogden shows the _inter- 
relations of rich and poor. His 
graphic story pictures a_ cross- 
section of life—the working-man, 
the financier, the politician, the 
artist, contentment and _ intrigue, 
humor and tragedy, developing an 
outcome uncertain until the last. 

It is a broad, rich, thoroughly 
American novel, revealing a sense 
of fun, a realization of character, 
an appreciation of the dramatic 
that will inevitably place it in the 


ranks of worth-while fiction. 
Cloth, $1.35 net. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
HARPER & BROTHER 
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Comine Back to CurisTMas. Zona Gale 


Illustrations by Robert W. Amick 


THE Gtony or OpporTUNITY . ; 
he Bazar’s New Serial—A True Life-Story 


tora Lee . 
Illustrations by Katherine R. ” Wireman 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Anna Tjomsland 
Alice Brown 


SOMETHING ON Her Minp . 
Illustrations by Olive Rush 


Special Features 
Wat Makes Curistmas Merry? . . . Edward S. Martin 
he Bazar’s Family Letter for the Month 


save Curistmas! ‘ Margaret Deland 
Some Plain Talk about Giving 
(fue PRAYER OF THE WoMEN . 


ji. Inez Haynes Gillmore 
Decoration by Emrich 


‘AUGHT! a Se . facing 
(Color Plate). Painted by J. Knowles Hare 
Tne REVOLT oF THE FarMer’s Wire. II. . Martha Bensley Bruere 
Five Illustrations from Photographs and Bruere 
Tue Comine or THE Wise Men 
Painted by H. Dewitt Welsh 
Marry Youne Charles W. Eliot 


A Christmas “Message 


CHRISTMAS IS FOR CHILDREN . 
oem 


Edith M. Thomas 


[ue Gospet or THE NEw HovuseKEEPING . Helen Louise Johnson 
Making Both Ends Meet 
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Pain by Jessie Willcox Smith 
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Three Illustrations from Photographs 
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Eight Illustrations from Photographs 
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Old Tales for New Readers 
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Two Illustrations from Photographs 
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Three Illustrations from Photographs 
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Two Illustrations from Photographs 
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Six Illustrations from Photographs 
“SoMETHING FOR THE House” 

Practical Gifts 


Bazar Readers 
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Mary H. Northend 

The Editors 

Jane Calhotin 

Martha Cutler 


Gertrude M. Walbran 


Josephine W. How 


Practical Articles 


INFLUENZA, OR “GRIPPE,” IN BaBreEs . Marianna Wheeler 


Prevention and Cure 

Tue Bazar Prize NEEDLEWoRK ConTEST 
Illustrations of the Designs 

Her Very Own Room ‘ 
Two Illustrations from Photographs 

Tuincs! For THE WINTER TABLE 
Recipes for December 

Ir You Can Stitt Arrorp Breer 
Ways of Serving It 
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Three Illustrations 
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Martha Cutler 


Marie Montaigne 


Mary Howarth 
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By Esther Talbot New MobeE.s or THE SEASON 612 Goop Form 
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The Bazar’s Departments 





The Next Bazar 


inky another fine big Holiday Number, just as a January home magazine ought to be. A jolly story of 
a Christmas joke is told in The Night Before Christmas—all about a young man who made up in a Santa 
Harriet Prescott Spofford tells a charming story, Miss Clementine’s Christmas Party. 


Claus costume. 


There are, of course, full-page pictures and also the second instalment of the new serial, The Glory of Oppor- 
tunity. Ralph Waldo Trine’s first great article — showing the protective mental attitude against worry — is 


helpful and stimulating, every word of it. 
and is very real and human. 
happier for reading it. 


ways of Enjoying Life on the Budget Plan. 


The Wolf at the Door is written by the Woman Behind the Door 
To the Only Girl is what most of us would call a Love Letter, and we are all 
The Revolt of the Farmer's Wife tells some undreamed-of wonders about a Bumper 
Crop’s Social Side, and The Gospel of the New Housekeeping shows in simple terms some of the magically easy 
Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton show the beauties that | 


are possible in an interesting phase of house building. There are more practical holiday suggestions, | 


and, too, Carolyn Wells says some funny —and, alas, true—things about Givers and Receivers. 
Bazar department is full of careful, practical help for the woman in her business of running the house. 


New Cooking 


not yet made her own. 


Strange as it may seem, there is a style of cooking the American housewife has 
Besides cooking it suggests some delightful new ways 

of entertaining. It’s Oriental—appetizing, too—and there will be full directions 
and pictures to show you how. But every-day cooking is not ‘orgotten by any means in this January Bazar. 


Every | 








WT much joy and satisfaction I note the 

in from year to year in The Bazar. The 

this magazine has always been so high, it $1.2 
would almost seem as though it could not rise. $1.9 
But it has, and any girl or woman reading it 
month by month must of necessity be influenced 
by coming in contact with the nobility of its char- 
acter, as one is influenced by associating with a 
pure and spiritual grag She must, who 
reads Harper’s Bazar, be forevermore more a 


woman. eacen & Brotners, Publishers; George Harvey, . Franklin Square, N 
York, N. Y.; Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin New York, N.Y 
- Oct., 1912. A. G., Binghamton, New York. Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square. New York, N. Y. 
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larper’s Bazar is published monthly. 

25, Fhe States, Mexico, Cu’ 
97 other 

The safest way to send your subscription express or postal money 

ree Oaivery carriers supply blanks. yh Ron are 5 Harper & Brothers, New 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, 

Se ween The Bazar. 


ing ye gm | as 


Information for Subscribers 


Single copies 15 
. Porto Rico, the 


is 


ilippines; $1.60 in 
countries. 


so that no interruption will occur in your receipt of 


new one. 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 





ts. Yearly subscriptions, 
Canada; 


order. Rural 


of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now be- 
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Cutting the cost of food 


without cutting down 
quality and quantity is 
not an easy matter in 
winter, when the body 


needs warmth and 


strength for the day’s 


work. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Biscuit 


contains more real body- 
building nutriment than 


meat, costs much _ less 


and is more easily di- 


gested. 


For breakfast heat the Bis- 
cuit in oven to restore crisp- 
ness; then pour over it hot 
milk,adding a little cream and 
seasoning to suit the taste. A 
warm, nourishing breakfast 


for a cold day. 


For dinner nothing so whole- 
some and 
creamed oysters with Shred- 
ded Wheat. Heat the Biscuit 
in the oven to restore crispness; 
crush in the top with the bow] 
of a spoon and fill with 
creamed oysters and season to 


suit the taste. 


nourishing as 


The Only Cereal Breakfast 
Food Made in Biscuit Form 





Made only by 
TheShredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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BY EDWARD S&S. MARTIN 


yHRISTMAS, TO BE SURE, is not Thanksgiving, but a bountiful year should mean a 
bountiful Christmas, and this one has been a bountiful year. 

Crops have been never so abundant. Politics has also abounded, and never 
quite such Christmas-seeking politics; never politics quite so religious, quite so 
resonant of altruism. 

Who has wanted anything for himself ? 

Nobody ! 

What everybody has asked for, and themselves professed to seek, has been simply what has 
been best for the country and all the people in it, including The Bazar Family. 


WE really have seemed to get ahead this year in the great work of Christianizing the world. So 

far as that work has ever gone right, it seems to have gone so as the result of efforts more or 
less misdirected. Two wrongs cannot be trusted to make a right, but several misdirections with 
community of aim, if they work side by side, may correct each other and produce a resultant that 
will really get ahead. 

And that seems to be the way the world improves. If any set of perfectionists have things all 
their way, they are sure to come a cropper, because really their way is faulty, too. But when there 
is liberty for many minds to follow their best leadings, shouldering one another on their struggling 
course, truth gets a lift forward provided the general direction is right. 


'T OLERATION of other people, of their ideas, impulses, desires, and details of deportment, is a part 

of that charity so eloquently commended by St. Paul, and growth in it we may truly consider a 
Christmas exercise. A good gift to throw in with others, especially for those we live with, is 
increased indulgence in letting them live their lives and have their own way part of the time. Of course, 
our way is better. Of course it has back of it experience and intelligence and a broad consideration of 
affairs and human conduct, but it is not perfect, and there are so many ways of living, so many paths 
to heaven, that it is mistaken of us to feel too exacting a preference for our own. After all, there 
are lots of good people who are not at all like us, who dislike our likes, like our dislikes, do what we 
disapprove, and still muddle along decently and kindly in the world. Our Lord, whose birthday 
Christmas is, was not exacting about details of deportment, and did not demand identity of opinion 
or behavior either from men or women. His concern was for the actuating spirit behind all conduct, 
that it should be like his own; not for conformity in expression, but for identity of inspiration. 


HEN do let us let people live, not conforming too easily with their ideas nor expecting them to 

conform with ours, but holding our own steadily, and yet gently, as long as it seems good to us, 

and letting other folks be what they are and hold their courses, in the hope of a blend of purpose and 

of effort that shall go farther and reach higher than could any of the single aspirations that compose it. 

There is nothing that people will thank us more for at Christmas-time than a little pains taken 

to understand them and a little sympathy with what they are. If we give, let us give to them, and 

not to ourselves through them. For whether we give or not, it is sympathy. the capacity to see 
others as they see themselves, and do or feel for them what they want done or felt—that makes 


A Merry Christmas 


Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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Save Christmas! 


By Margaret Deland 


HRISTMAS is in danger! . 

This paper is meant to be an alarm signal, but it is 
only one of many signals which are warning us that 
Christmas is menaced. The sighs that most of us hear 

somewhere about the first of November are each of them a signal: 
“‘Oh, dear, only seven weeks more!” and then comes the sigh. 

It is women who sigh; so far as men are concerned, Christmas 
is safe enough with them; they don’t sigh because they dread the 
weeks before the 25th of December. Nor do the young people 
of our sex groan over the approach of the “‘merry” day; to them 
the seven weeks mean only the pleasant hurry of anticipation. 
It is feminine middle age that sighs when it sees November slip 
into December. Sometimes, indeed, 


bundle we used to leave at a neighbor’s door. Shopkeepers 
foster the folly, custom takes it for granted, and timidity cannot 
resist it. 

The result is a whirl of meaningless exasperation. The de- 
partment stores during the two weeks before Christmas are a 
sight that makes thoughtful women ashamed of their sex (men 
are so few and far between at the crowded, ill-tempered, vulgar 
bargain counters, that they don’t count). But look at the push- 
ing, tired women, buying things which very often they do not wish 
to purchase, for people who cannot conceivably want to own them! 

See hard-earned money dribbling away, not only for the sake of 
love and affection, but to pay some debt, or even through mere 
cowardice which dares not go con- 





the nervous anxiety incidental to 
those hurrying seven weeks—six 
weeks !—five weeks !—grows too tense 
for sighing.’ 

Does this seem an exaggeration? 

Ask a dozen women, whose ages 
range anywhere between thirty and 
sixty, how many of them can put 
their hands on their hearts and swear 
that the darkening winter days are 





“’Tis not the weight of jewels and plate 
Or the fondle of silk and fur, 
It’s the spirit in which the gift is rich 
As the gifts of the Wise Men were; 
And we are not told whose gift was gold, 
And whose was the gift of myrrh!” 


trary to custom, whether the custom 
be wise or foolish; and behind the 
counters, watching this travesty of 
generosity, this wear and tear and irri- 
tation which is supposed to express 
peace and good-will, look at the half- 
dead clerks, who also are ready to 
“‘swear”’ at the thought of Christmas. 





But WE MUST not rehearse all 





not made darker by worry about the 
presents they must prepare. How many of them can truly say 
that they never lie awake at night and think about Christmas? 
And what are their thoughts? 


O! Let us be personal: what are our thoughts? Many are 

entirgly delightful; the eager planning for the happiness of 

the people we love does not make us sigh; nor the humorous 

secrecy; nor the efforts to surprise; but after these thoughts 

come others that some of us, at any rate, would be ashamed to 
have known: 

“Oh, heavens, I forgot Alice! I wonder if I have anything I 
could give her? ‘There’s that handkerchief-case that somebody 
sent me last year; I never used it. I wonder if that would do? 
Who on earth gave it tome? Oh, dear, Iecan’t remember. Maybe 
Alice did. How awful! I guess I'd better not risk it. I'll buy 
her a book.”’ 

After Alice has been disposed of, Bessie confronts the weary 
mind: 

“I do wish she hadn’t sent me that table-cover (awfully ugly 
thing!) last year. Of course I’ve got to get something for her. 
Oh, what a bore!” 

And after B, comes C, and then D, and so on through the 
alphabet. “Oh,” says the prospective donor, exasperated and 
sleepless, “think of all those packages to tie up! I declare, I 
could swear!” 


‘THE HONEST TRUTH is that her state of mind is swearing 
—for to commemorate the Supreme Gift to the world by weari- 
ness and irritation is to profane an ideal. When Christmas Day 
arouses profanity, it is time for people who care for it to rise up 
and protect it! And there can be no possible doubt that the 
Christmas folly which causes “swearing,”’ is increasing. By the 
first of December the very air seems to tingle with the mad 
compulsion of giving. ~ 
Contrast the number of gifts we feel we ‘‘must”’ make with the 
number we made ten or fifteen years ago; contrast the elaboration 
Of ribbons, papers, boxes, labels, and what not, with the casual 





the various manifestations of the 
degradation of a beautiful ideal, nor even speak of the curious 
deterioration of character which sometimes appears in the people 
who are attacking Christmas—little dishonesties of thought 
and action, small hypocrisies and calculated generosities; if we 
are candid we know these things too well. If we don’t see 
them in ourselves, then we see them in other people—it’s always 
easy to see them in other people! No, we must not rehearse here 
all the horrors of Christmas; there isn’t time. Instead let us 
think of some way to mitigate them. Let us think of some way to 
save Christmas! 

To begin with, we will surely all agree that the giving of 
gifts is part of the beauty and sacredness of that Day when 
the wise men brought gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh 
to the’ stable in Bethlehem. No one would dream of not 
giving Christmas presents! But how some of us have dreamed 
of a time when we should give only what, and to whom, we 
wanted to give. Of a time when there should be no debtor or 
creditor account with Christmas. When there should be no 
giving to A merely because A had given to us. No giving more 
than we could afford, either of money or strength, to balance 
what we have received. 


F COURSE we admit that the obligation of giving is a 

recognized fact in social relationships; we all want to make 
some return in kind for favors received; but do not let us put 
Christmas to such commercial uses! Let us pay our debts—but 
let us choose a less sacred day to discharge our liabilities. 

The hard part of such a reform comes to the individual who 
attempts it alone; but why not attempt it as a family? Ora 
club? Or even a community? If the women’s clubs in this 
country should set themselves to protect Christmas, the Christ- 
mas folly could be stamped out in a year. 

One woman who was in earnest about it could set the ball 
rolling; one woman could suggest to others some pledge or promise 
to s!’” One woman could organize a Christmas 


save Christmas! 
Club which would lift its own little banner of idealism in a society 
that has put the sacred Day to shame. 

















































































































































ORD, we have come out of the dark and 
the quiet and the calm of the past into the 
dazzle and the noise and the hurry 
of the present. But yesterday we 
lived inside four sealed walls, the hearth our 
. earth, the family our world. To-day the door and the windows 
have swung wide and we gaze out. Thy earth lies before us. 
Thy world encompasses us. 

All about us we see strange and terrible sights; we hear hoarse 
and horrible cries. All living folk lie under a weight of woe. 

We see little children, who know not home, nor health, nor 
play, toiling their lives away in dark or damp or dust. 

We see women divided into alien groups. 

We see busy women, who work at a double duty of mother- 
hood and wage-earning, crippled because they toil too much. 
We see idle women who play with gauds, as children play with 
toys, languishing because they toil too little. We see good women, 
happy in home and children, unheeding the great outside work 
that their hands must do. We see bad women preyed upon by all 
the powers that be, doing no work but evil because we under- 
stand not. 

We see men united to carry the burden of the entire world. 

We see our husbands and brothers and sons ground between 
that upper stone which is capital and that nether stone which is 
labor, torn between the desire for achievement and the yearning 
for love, worn by their age-long fight for freedom and spent with 
their lifelong struggle to live. We see young manhood sapped 
by toil and lost to ambition. We see hopeless middle-age bent 
under the threefold burden of the wage-earner, the father, the 
citizen. We see helpless old age despairing of the day’s sustenance 
and the night’s rest. 

Lord, as to the blind, sight has come to us. For the first time 
we see the magnitude of the daily work of the world. For the 
first time we see how, all unwitting, we have laid too great a bur- 

-den on man. For the first time we see the help that we can give. 
We see old wrongs that we must change; new wrongs that we 
must fight; old duties that we must forget; new duties that we 
must assume. We feel, as in a vision brightly, unguessed free- 
dom, privilege, happiness, and strength that will inspire us. We 
see, as in a dream darkly, unknown care, responsibility, sorrow 
and suffering that will affright us. 

But, Lord, we flinch not at the prospect. We thrill to the 
vastness of our task. We tremble with the glory of our privilege. 
For now, north, south, east, west, the walls of Thy universe 
frame our home. Now, white, black, brown, yellow, red, Th 
five peoples form our family. Lord, we must mother Thy world. 

We thank Thee that we were born in this day. 

Help us to give back to the children who.toil all the tender love 
and all the fairy lore of their lost childhood; its green fields and 
sweet waters, its bright flowers and blue skies, its soft winds and 
warm sunshine, its golden sands and changing seas. 

Help us to give back to the women who sin all the love and 
honor of their lost womanhood, its gaiety and security, its helpful- 
ness and happiness and peace. 

Help us to open the hearts of all good women to 
their new duty. 

Help us to make easy the way of the working- 
woman. 

Help us to point out new paths of service to the 
idle women. 
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Help us to give back to man leisure in 
which to think, to create, to play and wax 
strong. Teach us how to walk by his side; 
to share with gladness half the burden of the 
march, to perform with willingness half the 
labors of the day; and not to cry out against the yoke. 

Teach us how to bring the Golden Age back to this tarnished 
world; how to turn light and sunshine into homes that they may 
become the abiding-place of love and peace; how to cleanse and 
beautify the cities that they may become the dwelling-place of 
health and honor; how to tear down and rebuild nations that the 
inequalities of the human lot may vanish and equalities of oppor- 
tunity come, how to stay everywhere the world’s wanton waste 
of its own healing balth. 

Let not the past clutch us too close with its grip of habit. 

Let not the present press us too hard with its weight of work. 

Let not the future tempt us too much with its flare of freedom. 













Teach us to apply the treasured virtue of our life of the long th 
quiet, inside the home, to our life of the long activity outside in jin 
the world; our patience and prudence and perseverance, our ree 
meekness and gentleness and mercy, our long-suffering and en- ” 
durance and forbearance, our steadfastness and fortitude and oe 
hope. 

And whatever of wisdom our ancient privilege of service has * 
brought us, whatever of knowledge child-bearing and child-rais- lat 
ing have given us, whatever of skill home-making and home- of 
keeping have taught us, help us to give to that great family of ours thi 
whose home is the wide earth. Teach us that all women are our , 
sisters, all men our brothers, all children our sons and daughters. ho, 

Teach us to apply the growing virtue of our life of long sak: 


activity, outside in the world, to our life of the long quiet inside 
the home; its courage and daring and heroism, its honesty and : 
fairness and firmness, its generosity and kindness and calm, its " 
assurance and power and poise. t 
And whatever of wisdom our modern privilege of service brings l 
us, whatever of knowledge wage-earning and independence give t 
us, whatever of skill the battle with outside forces teaches us, po 
rw us to give back to that tiny family of ours inside the home. : 
Help us so to prepare our children for the world that they will , 
take up the work where we leave off. ‘ 
Yet, Lord, let us neglect no old duties in our eagerness to per- 4 
form new ones. Rather let us perform the new ones in the light ‘ 
of the old and the old ones in the light of the new. 
Lord, free us from the tyranny of the petty and the pretty, the én 
futile and the feminine. eep us faithful, self-sacrificing, devoted. his 
Keep us simple and sincere. Teach us how to be humble without 
being weak, strong without being proud, firm without being 
cruel. Temper our quickness of perception with slowness of 
judgment. Help us to judge our fellow-woman with that divine 
justice which is half mercy. Teach us to judge our fellow-man 
with that humaner justice which is half sympathy. Teach us how I 
to understand man. Help us to learn from him bigness of spirit t 
and fineness of honor; to win with quiet and to lose with patience. s 
Teach us how to work; to labor gladly at the task a 
whose fruits are not of to-day but of to-morrow, \ t 
and whose reward is of no time; to leaven labor 
and conviction with humor and to mix humor with 
sympathy and understanding. Teach us how to 
laugh. Teach us how to play. Teach us how to n 
live nobly free. AMEN. fri 
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The child thrilled deliciously as he saw the man coming 
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A 
Short Story 


N the twilight chimney smoke went up, coal-stoves 
showed red through home windows, thick, slow snow 
fell—differently. All differently. Front gates slammed 
with a meaning as if they knew what had just passed 

their curly iron posts. At horse-blocks sleigh-bells ceased 
jingling with significant abruptness, as if with some real 
reason for the sleigh’s stopping. In back dooryards stately 
clothes-reels turned themselves as in the knowledge that 
their few flapping pieces had been washed out, rubbed out, 
wrung out—however the household phrased it—for an 
occasion more then mortal. Country dooryards, country 
streets, the very faces of the bird-houses peering over 
lattices, lay in the soft hol@ of Christmas eve, as if the spirit 
of Christmas were a spirit indeed, to which even homely 
things are sweetly sensible. 

A little child, a boy of seven, sat on a gate-post of the 
hoyse that was usually home, but that for the time seemed 
no home at all. For some last offices of Christmas his 
mother had that afternoon gone to the city—that obscure 
place to which the child had never yet penetrated and which 
he associated with long trousers and gold watches and auto- 
mobiles and other prerogatives of the time when he should 
be grown up .. . so early are children infected with the 
love of things! . . . His mother had said that she would he 
back on the local at six o’clock; that he might play on the 
pond until that hour; that the key would be under the mat 
ii he wanted it, or he might wait for her, for those few 
minutes, in the front yard. The little boy, leaving the pond 
shortly after the whistle blew, had run all the way home, 
tuken one look at the dark house through whose sitting-room 
vindow the coal-stove glowed like an angry eye, and had 
cimbed up on the gate-post to wait. 

A strange man, coming toward him up the road from the 
Crawbridge, brought back to the child what he had heard 
Lis mother say to a neighbor that morning: 

“T s’pose Grant Willet’s to be let out to-day?” 

And the woman had answered: 

“T s’pose he is. Let loose on folks, and him without any 
place to belong. I s’pose he'll put right for this town, any- 
v ay.” 

The child thrilled deliciously as he saw the man coming. 
I; he were Grant Willet! Grant Willet who, seven years 
before the child was born—and the child had been born for 
seven years—had been arrested in the city in a strike, had 
attacked the policeman, and, for resisting an officer, had 
been sentenced to fourteen years in a reform school. 

“And him,” the village had observed, sorrowfully, ‘‘hav- 
ing grown up right in our face and eyes. Does it seem 
possible?”’ 

The'stranger was coming on looking, so to say, the village 
in the face, examining each of the houses with a kind of 
friendly interest. He was youngish, huge, with thick hair 
and brows, and the eyes of a man who has lived forever. 
Oh, the child thought, if it should be Grant Willet . . . and 


he should whip out a bow and arrow and a bowie-knife 
and brandish them all by the front gate! 

“Hello, little one,”” said the man. 

Next best to a bowie-knife was this—to have the stranger 
stopping to speak to him. He freely forgave the way 
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of address the stranger chose. An outlaw, it may have run 
obscurely through his thought, may have privileges. 

“Hello!” the child returned. 

“T bet you don’t know what day to-morrow is,” advanced 
the stranger. 

“Betcheido,” replied the child. 

“What?” the man asked. 


R all answer the child smiled—a delicious, one-sided, 
curved smile, that made his face adorable. After it he 
turned away his head. 

“Say it,” the man encouraged him. 

The tip of the child’s tongue worked at his red mouth’s 
corner, and he lifted one shoulder and shook his head. 

“Go on,” coaxed the man. ‘What's its name?” 

“‘My mamma’s gone to the city to buy things for it,” 
volunteered the child then, all at once. ‘She's gone there. 
She’s coming home on the six.” 

“Oh,” said the man, “on the six. 
added. “I was on it—to the draw.” 

‘Maybe she'll come,”’ said the boy, patiently. 

“Hadn't you better go in the house?” suggested the man. 
“Aren’t you cold? Or are you locked out?” 

The child shook his head. The key was, he explained, 
under the mat—the “right-side end of it,”’ he elaborated. 

“Well,” said thie man, “I'm sorry you don’t know what 
day to-morrow is.”” He hesitated, looking at the child. 
“Merry Christmas!” he said, abruptly, and moved away 
swiftly. 

But still the imp of perversity seemed in the child, an 
expression, perhaps, of his shyness at thought of who this 
stranger might be; so he merely met the man’s waiting 
look, and smiled, and twisted, and then watched him go 
down the street and was torn with remorse that he had not 
talked with him while he might. 

The sight of Down-Town caught savagely at the stranger 
as he turned away from the child in the dusk. -It all looked 
so absurdly as it had looked twenty years before. 

There was Hoard’s meat-market with evergreen stuck 
under the turkeys’ wings, just visible through the frost of 
the panes. There was the Messer drug-store, with red and 
gteen globes glowing and, outside, a cigar-stand Indian with 
a wreath of holly on his feathers. There was the Everly 
home bakery with pink mosquito-netting in the window and 


Well, the six is in,”’ he 
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cocoanut-cakes with pink-sugar lettering. He stopped to read 
what the cakes said. ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” the letters spelled. 

“Merry Christmas,” the man thought. -‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas. The cakes, now, look as if they meant it... .” 

He kept on looking at the words. Somehow the scattered 
holiday signs of the day seemed all to be concentrated in 
the pink-sugar lettering. He almost felt as if the greeting 
were to him, but the feeling was lost in the impersonal repe 
tition on cake after cake. He found himself looking inside 
the bakery with an undefined wistfulness. It was like a 
great, homely pantry, with its bread and doughnuts and 
cookies, a pantry with a welcome for everybody. It seemed 
as if the place must say ‘“ Merry Christmas’’ spontaneously 
to any one who opened the door. 


HE man suddenly opened the bakery door, whose 

swinging released a sharp bell that summoned Mrs. 
Everly from the back room. She came hurrying, as if she 
had left a hundred things unfrosted. But neither the shop 
nor Mrs. Everly said Merry Christmas. The man looked 
at her intently and seemed to be waiting for something. 

“‘Good evening,’’ she said, briskly. ‘‘What's wanted?” 

“What's wanted?” the man repeated, and looked about 
the store and then stood and looked down at her hands. 
When she repeated her inquiry he realized that he had been 
trying to see the finger whose tip was gone and which once 
had held him spellbound as she measured and cut and tied. 

“*Excuse me,” he stammered. “I wanted to know—I 
want to ask you—the hotel. Is it on this street?” 

*‘ Just a block on,” said Mrs. Everly, with her professional 
patience. ‘“‘At the corner, on this side. You can’t miss it.” 

Already she was edging toward the back room, but he 
lingered. 

“You've got great doings in the town to-morrow, I 
s’pose,”” he said. 

“That’s what’s hurrying me now,” she replied, pointedly, 
and nodded, and might have turned her back. But it ox 
curred to the man that he had acted unwarrantably in in 
truding on her time, and then making no purchase. He had 
had no occasion to use money for a long. time, and there 
was in his pocket a bit, drawn that day, that had long been 
accumulating to his credit. 

**Let me have one of the little cakes in the window,” he 
said. 

She went to do his bidding, lifting up the little cake as 
casually as if it bore no special import, and she was more 
concerned about the frosting than the message. She took 
her pay, returned the change, said her thanks and did not 
meet his eye—all as if the night were any night and the cake 
were any cake. He took it and went out. And, as he 
passed the window, 

“Well,” he observed, “‘ you said it if she wouldn't.” 

He deliberately tried Messer’s drug-store next. There 
the ceiling was hung thickly with cut paper which swayed in 
the draught from the door. Young Messer was alone in the 
store, tying red paper bows about huge bottles of perfume. 

“‘Evenin’,” said he, flicking a loop of the last bow. 

“Evening,” said the man, and stood for a moment pa- 
tiently watching the adjustment. ‘Nice evening?” He 
put it doubtfully, when the bow was finished—spread for a 
a huge, smiling mouth below the face-like stopper, 
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“Why, yes,” said young Messer, frankly. ‘It és. 
that.” 

“Promises a bright day to-morrow,” said the man, sug- 
gestively, and waited, smiling a little. But it seemed not 
- 8 even then to occur to the clerk that he might say anything 
about that to-morrow—for example, a wish to a stranger. 

“T 'ain’t had time to look out, though,” said young 
Messer, frankly, ‘it’s been so busy with us to-day. . What 
can I do for you?” 

That question again. . . . The man looked at him for a 
minute. ‘Don’t you know?” he said, half to himself. 

Young Messer winked shrewdly. ‘‘I do, I bet,” he said. 
“You've gone and left somebody till the last minute that 
you want to send a present to. And you want me to tell 
you what to get. Ain’t that it?” 

Unexpectedly to himself the man caught at that. He 
had not bought a Christmas present for anybody in— 
years. 

“T guess you’ve about hit it,” he said, and stared around 
the store. 

“Brush and comb?” said the clerk, practically. 
box of expensive soap? Manicure set 
manicure goods in plush boxes. 


Tt is 
















“ Nice 
=we got a fine line o’ 
Is it for man, woman, or 








village had no remembrance. And it had no Christmas 
greeting, it seemed, for a stranger. He stood on the curb, 
looking at the few hurrying figures in the little street. The 
essential cruelty of Christmas gripped him like a new wrong. 
Everybody for himself and for those who were dear to him 
and for children and for the poor. He was not a child or a 
beggar, and he was dear to nobody now, So, it appeared, 
Christmas, too, had cast him out. 


Aa the street was a store whose glass was unfrosted, 
whose gas-lights were many, whose look was that of 
silent welcome. He crossed to it. This was Benjamin 
Thatcher’s grocery and general goods store. In the window 
were a pyramid of oranges, a pile of mixed candy, and a 
little barrel tipped so as to pour forth nuts. He remembered 
how every Christmas in the old days these had taken the 
place of the turnips and cabbages, the tobacco and dates and 
canned goods of times less momentous. Beyond the rows of 


hams—he remembered how Benjamin had always hung a 
row of hams at the back of his window and how they all 
swung when the door was slammed—beyond the hams and 
the bunch of bananas he caught a glimpse of Benjamin 
himself putting more wood in the stove and using his burnt 


Of most of the crises which we face in the lives 
others we remain forever ignorant, and their rare ; 
ments pass at the mercy of our fancy, our impressi 
our prejudice, our mood. So Benjamin Thatcher 
ignorant now. 

“T won’t do it,’’ he replied, testily. 


without beginning previous. 
you?” 
The man looked at him steadily. 


Anything more I can do 


“T’m blamed if I wi], 
It’s bad enough to have to bleat that all day long to-morr. 
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“Anything more you can do for me?” he repeated. ‘“ W) .t 


more can any man do for another that’s been living a a 
life and has got a hankering to hear a decent word? W 
more can you do for me—what more can anybody do 
anybody than to mean Merry Christmas at them? ¢ 
Merry Christmas, damn you!” said the man, and sudde: 
took Benjamin Thatcher by the throat. 

The grocer’s look of pure surprise was grotesque. 

“Well—seeing you're that fierce about it,’’ Benjar 
articulated, his fingers on the other man’s hand. 

“Not like that!’ said the man, and shook him slight 
“Say it, and say it as if you meant it or I'll choke 


child?”’ he inquired. 

“Tt’s for a child,” said the 
man, suddenly. 

“T might of known,” the clerk 
observed. ‘I’m a family man 
myself. How’s this?” he won- 
dered, bringing up a felt lamb 
from glass-case depths. 


HE man examined the lamb 

critically and shook his 
head. He examined critically a 
dozen objects which the clerk of- 
fered, and he discarded them all. 
He squeezed bears and ele- 
phants, and decided against the 
quality of their tones. Wasita 
boy or a girl, the clerk wanted 
to know. It was, it appeared 
then, a boy. How old a boy? 
About seven or eight, the man 
thought. And when at length 
he had selected a box of paints, 
he abruptly indicated one of the 
huge bottles of perfume. He 
would take one of those. And 
at this the clerk surprisingly 
winked again, as one who should 
convey his understanding that a 
Christmas of gifts for children was 
all very well, but we knew there 
were others to be considered— 
women, now... . The man only 
partly grasped the significance 
of the wink, but he felt its un- 
mistakable fellowship, and he 
winked, too. 

When the parcels were brought 
to him he took them from the 
clerk and looked at him half 
expectantly. 

“Nice Christmas 
the man observed. 


weather,” 


“Rosy,” said young Messer, 
holding the door for him. 
“Rosy.” But it just happened 
that it did not occur to the 


youth to wish the man a merry 
Christmas. That was a wish to 
be made exclusively to young 
ladies, the lad’s impression may 
have run. 

“* No Christmas nonsense about 
him,” said the man to himself 
outside. ‘‘No,sir. Nothing but 





coat-flap for a holder. 





Christmas trade.” 

He had not meant to go into 
Hoard’s meat-market. But the 
door stood open to let out a 
farmer with some crates, and 
because his eye fell on old Joe 
Hoard chopping meat at the block the man went in. And 
when he stepped on the sawdust-covered floor and breathed 
the cold, suet-smelling air of the place he went over to Joe 
Hoard and stood close beside him. 

‘Give me five cents’ worth of sage,” he said. 

With no more than a perfunctory glance old Hoard com- 


got it said to me,” 
thought the man 


plied. His clumsy fingers tied the tiny package and 
took the coin. Then, as the man lingered, he raised his 
head. 


‘Anything else?” he asked. 

“Why, I don’t know,” returned the man, quizzically. 
“What else is there usually—on a night of this stamp?” 

The butcher grunted. ‘Double work and no idlin’,” he 
said, and went off to answer the telephone. 

The man went on through the snow with the paints and 
the perfume and the package of sage in his hands. He put 
the sage to his nose and the pungent odor brought with it 
thronging remembrances. He had had no idea of buying 
sage, only he had been so many times to Hoard’s for five 
cents’ worth of sage for dressing . . . he could smell the 
Christmas turkey-dressing now. Old Hoard not to know 
him! Not to remember the time that he had sent him home 
carrying a rope of bologna sausage so long that he had held 
both hands above his childish head so that the sausage ends 
should escape the earth. He could hear old Hoard’s laughter 
yet. And now the old man had no remembrance—the 


“Merry Christmas. .. . 





“My word,” the man thought, ‘‘he hasn’t got 

a holder yet.” 
He opened the door and went in. Benjamin 
Thatcher came forward, rubbing soot from his 
hand. The store was cheery and warm, a half-barrel of 
holly stood among the apple-barrels and the orange- 
boxes, and the odor of apples and coffee was in the 


* air. 


The man looked along the rows of spice and tea boxes, 
the open fronts of the fancy-cracker cases, the shelves 
of gay cans. It was all as he remembered. He turned to 
the shelf above the cheese. There stood the jars of 
striped candy, lemon and peppermint, hoarhound and 
licorice, and burnt almonds and colt’s foot. 

“Give me ten cents’ worth of bulls’ - eyes,” said the 
man. 

Benjamin opened a bag by breathing in it, according to 
his custom, filled it and took his payment. But the man 
seemed in no haste to be gone. He stood looking at the 
shelf of striped candy and at the glass case on the counter 
beneath, at its gum and chocolate drops—the kind that are 
shaped like little fool’s caps—at its chocolate mice and motto 
peppermints. He was seeing himself with two cents to 
spend and his nose flattened against the glass of the case 
while he decided. Close to the case was a barrel of cran- 
berries. The man tasted them. And as he knew again the 
raw, long unfamiliar taste something in him spoke. It spoke 
to Benjamin Thatcher because he was human and he hap- 
pened to be there. 

“Merry Christmas!” said the man. 


life out of you!” 

“You leggo my wind-pipe then,” uttered Benjamin, 
without dignity. 

The man complied, drew ba 
waited. Benjamin, frowni: 
felt of his neck. 

“Merry Christmas,” he s: 
sullenly. 


, 


man. ‘Say it as if you me: 
it right—from you to me.” 

Benjamin faced him 
grily. 

“Who are you that I shor 
be wishing you merry Chri 
mases?” he inquired, irrital 
“How do I know—” 

The rfian cut him short. 

“‘I’m made some like a hun 
being, ain’t I?” he observ 
grimly. “I say to you as « 
human being says to anot! 
‘Merry Christmas,’ I say. N 
what do you say back?” 
jamin. Benjamin was little, a 
ing over him, at his brown fa 
under the mass of straight, gr: 


throat; and when he look 
in this stranger’s eyes he ; 
there no threat, only somethi 
strong, that men like hi 
obeyed. 

“Merry Christmas. 
Christmas. Mer-ry Christma 
said Benjamin. ‘Is three tin 
about enough?” 


man. 


on something at the g 
cer’selbow. It was a counter 
which were displayed certain 
ticles intended as Christn 
gifts, but now lying in that . 
forlorn state of the unbous 
on Christmas eve, a 
which causes even red rub! 
balls and toy steam - engi 
to develop a look of havi 


sti 








faces, and they sad. There w 
a lot of these gifts, and tl 
were all for children. All for young children, say, un 
ten. Many of them were for boys. At these artic’ 
the stranger looked, and what he had begun by sheer cha: 
in the other two stores it occurred to him to finish by 
sign; and in his face the feeling, the wish, and then 
intention came to expression. 

“T’ll have some of the toys,” he said. ‘‘Half a dozen 
‘em. Fora boy about seven or eight. Oh, any of’em. 1 
engine, and the band, and one of the baseballs—and 
couple of the games.” 

Benjamin bustled. Whether this stranger really wan 
these things or was purchasing them from compunction, t 
mattered nothing. It was,in any case, the amende hon 
able, and the dealer in him did his patron’s bidding \ 
deference. 

The man watched him quizzically and when his par 
was ready, 

“Still giving coffee-berries to the children, Benjamin?” 
asked, surprisingly, ‘‘to show your good-will? Or does 
occasional peppermint escape you now in your mellow | 
age?”’ 

For the first time Benjamin Thatcher met the man’s |: 
squarely. 

“Who do you think you are, anyway?’’ the grocer 
manded, uncertainly. 

Then the stranger laughed, heartily, not unmusical 
not without bitterness. And when he laughed his fa.‘ 
became mellow, with a kind of merry understanding, wi'!)- 
out a touch of impudence. 

(Continued on page 618) 


“Not that way!”’ repeated 1 i¢ 


He went a step nearer to Ben- 


he looked up at the man stand- 


ing hair, and at his brown bare 


Merry 


“T won't press you for more,’ 
said the stranger, pleasantly, and 
leaned against an apple-bar: 
and regarded the ruffled liti'e 


HEN the stranger’s eye {| 
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CHAPTER I 


GREW UP among the woods, the sea, and the 
mountains of the Southland, and I loved them 
all. Often would I steal away from home to 
roam on the heather-clad headlands that shel- 
ered our home from the North Sea; some unseen power 
eemed to call me thither and keep me spell-bound. 
3elow me in the valley was the gray, winding road, 
auntering leisurely along as if it did not matter when 
t reached its destination. But if the road did not 
urry, the river did; from a gap in the mountains it 
vas flinging its foam into the sunshine in mad delight, 
ancing over sticks and stones on to its grave in the 
leep fjord. 
By the side of the road and the river was my home; 
t looked like a huge white box with a red lid, dropped 
nto the midst of a greenery of lilac hedges, maples, 
aks, and white-legged birches. Further down in the 
alley was the central figure of the little town: a white 
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Christianssand faded from me, 
the old gray cathedral 


towering over all. 
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yothic church overlooking all the people and the [| 
voxes in which they lived. And often I would shake | 
ny fist at it in despair, for was it not a prison-house 
vith chains stronger than iron? was it not there that 
ome day I would have to promise to belong to a God 

did not know? Then I would look at them all—the 
ea, so strong and fearless, the soul-prison, and the 
vhite box, and I knew I belonged to the sea. 

My father had been educated to become a mission- 
\ry in his young days, but on account of passing ill- 
1ealth was persuaded to remain at home. 

“There are heathens enough in Norway,” a well- 
neaning church-member told him. 

But his heart was always in the work, and our house be- 
ame the gathering-place of missionaries, foreign and native, 
‘oung theologians who liked to talk, ministers of the church; 

and heated discussions on high and broad church move- 
nents and theological doctrines would draw out till late in 
he night. Then it was that I would crawl under father’s 
lesk so as not to be sent to bed, and listen to those weird 
ind terrible things coming out of that big book father used 
o read morning and evening, and which seemed so simple 
ind wonderful. 

Why was it that the things I loved the best were sinful? 
One summer a painter with velvet jacket and a foreign 
ispect had rented a room next door. When his day’s work 
vas done, out from his windows would float rare unearthly 
nelodies, such as I thought could be heard only in a place 
ar removed irom our vale of tears. 

Open-mouthed I would lie behind the stone fence and 
isten to arias from Italian and German operas till I forgot 
the whole world, but a voice would always be sure to call 
ne home to do something, and I would be warned against 
uch frivolous inventions of the devil as operas and theaters. 
Such and similar incidents instilled religious doubts in my 

mind, strengthened as I grew older by reading and observa- 
‘ion, until when I was fourteen there was open revolt, not 
against religion, but against churches. 

Deep-rooted and strong as father’s religious convictions 
vere, I did not often come in immediate contact with them, 

wr his business of buying and selling forest lands often kept 
1im away from home for weeks, and he was always more or 
ess a welcome guest. But there was another ever-present, 
ver-watchful, dreaded power in my home—my stepmother. 
ly own mother died when she was twenty-nine and I was 
‘wo years old, but her spirit seemed to remain, and the 
eighborhood never forgot. 

“The ‘first madam’ loved wherever she looked.” 

That was what the neighborhood said. There was a 
»air of gray slippers I used to put on, imagining I was she: 
‘hey fitted my feet when I was only a small girl, so to me 
he was a vision of a frail little being with a pair of wonder- 
ul deep-blue eyes shadowed by deep-brown hair. She was 
‘he invisible power in my life, but as real as any of the 

ingible ones. 

One evening when I was four years old I was going on a 
yrand tour in a turned-over chair with my favorite doll, 
Gertrude. I was struggling with her coat, which was a 
light fit, when father entered. 

“Shall I bring mother back?” he asked. 

I see him yet in the doorway with his ruddy face and 
\vavy hair. My brother and sister, who sat at the table read- 
ing, were somewhat reluctant in their answers. ‘‘ Yes!” I 
shouted, joyfully, throwing my arms around his neck. He 
| rought in a tall, dark, fine-looking woman who smiled at 
ine, but I knew it could not be mother, for this lady was 
tall, and the slippers would not fit. So I looked on in won- 
cerment, my doll dangling in my hand, and made no 
Cemonstrations. Then nurse took me away. 

The ‘“‘new mother” had been Mother at a large hospital, 
and many black-gowned and white-capped sisters now came 
to visit her. They made a solemn impression on me; they 
seemed like beings from another world. One of them, my 
stepmother’s sister, a most beautiful woman, took my heart 
by storm. I thought she looked like a good angel. 

“You may be my mother, too,” I said, slipping my hand 
into hers. 


She looked sad and turned away. But she never forgot 











HIS is the remarkable life-story, true in every detail, 

of a girl born in Norway of a good family. Finding at 
home no sympathy with her ideas for educatior and a 
career, she came to America—in the steerage. er sub- 
sequent life--the account of which glows with brilliant 
achievement—was a struggle, now up, now down, which 
shows the comedy and the pathos of this, our America. 
The names of persons throughout the story could not, of 
course, be printed. The localities, however, are given 
where the actual events took place. In the next chapter Anna 
will tell first adventures in the “Land of Opportunity.” 
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me, and patiently answered my letters which in the early 
days consisted of circles, straight and crooked lines inter- 
spersed with blotches of ink. She indirectly bent my mind 
toward the study of medicine by her never-failing en- 
thusiasm over her work and her unselfish devotion to 
suffering humanity. 

On the wedding-day, while I was watching the carriages 
roll away with father and “new mother”’ in a rustling silk 
dress, myrtle-wreath, and veil, I fell and soiled my white 
stockings and dress. My sister picked me up and brushed 
me so hard that I wept. I did not know she was thinking 
of the ‘other mother.” It was like a bad omen. The “new 
mother”’ was super-conscientious in her efforts-to guide our 
young souls on the path of righteousness; innocent pranks 
were construed into grave misdemeanors; God the Almighty 
seemed like a god of wrath who was always watching me, 
intent on punishment; Christ was a being with an ever-sad 
face. 

Unconsciously I revolted and became a stubborn, un- 
manageable child. On dark days I remember going up into 
the attic, putting on the gray slippers, and opening a large 
box of mother’s drawing materials, designs, and sketches, 
finished and unfinished, and over the unfinished I wept. I 
was filled with a love-hunger that almost consumed me, and 
I wished I really might die, as they all said I would. I 
remember seeing the sage neighbor-women shake their 
heads when I would go into a coughing fit, and hearing them 
whisper about ‘the first madam.,’ And without knowing 
it my stepmother, with her superb physique and never- 
failing health, gave me the feeling that my poor little body 
was not worth the while caring for—it was my sinful soul 
that must be saved. But that became blacker every day! 

“Vikings are never sick,” my brother and sister would 
say when I begged to be taken along on their various ex- 
peditions on sea, mountains, and lakes. That stirred my 
blood. Between my attacks of cold I would practise 
throwing stones till my shoulders ached. I would leap and 
run, climb trees, and tear dresses, till at length they decided 
the little one had sonfe drops of their own blood, and “‘ took 
me in.” What a world of freedom was the out-of-doors! 

I learned to swim when I was seven—and the joy of it! 

Such glorious swims and sunbakes, while mother would 
be calling us home from the other side of the river, the 
waterfall drowning her voice so we did not hear and lingered 
on for hours in perfect bliss! In the winter the skating for 
miles and miles on glittering ice, flying down the hillsides on 
skis, falling, tumbling, and rolling when the turns were too 
sharp—all of it chased illness to the winds, and I became as 
strong and wild as any of the boys who were my playmates. 
I would contrive ingenious devices for staying away from 
dishwashing and dusting, not knowing at the time that it 
was the sense of freedom out-of-doors, and not the work 
itself, that made the house sem like a box with a_red lid. 

When I was ten years old my brother went to sea, and a 
year later my sister emigrated to America. Up till this 
time my life was more or less an unconscious prowling in the 
dark, following their leadership; but now that they were 
gone and time seemed out of joint, books took the place 
of those long secret talks up-stairs at bedtime, when they 
would relate their boarding-school experiences and talk of 
authors and books that must not be mentioned down-stairs. 

Every week I would bring home an armful from the 
school library, leaving the ‘“good’’ ones down-stairs for 
common perusal, hiding the questionable ones in my bed, 
to be brought out when evening came. Then, when all was 


still, I would crawl out of my bed, light the lamp, and for- 
get “all that was wrong and crooked" in my own life and 
enter the wonderful realms that the books of Bjérnson, 
Ibsen, Lie, Wergeland, and all the other glorious authors 
conjured up before my very eyes. I copied Wergeland's 


“Creation” word for word, reveling in his dreams of free- 
dom and the brotherhood of man. I loved him with all 
my heart. 

It was Ibsen that set me thinking. One bitter cold night, 
when I was fourteen, I read “‘ Brand” for the first time. I 


had wrapped all my blankets around me, and was keeping 
my hands warm over the lamp. The words seemed to lay 
hold of me with an iron grip—I forgot the cold—I was in 
a pain-heaven. There was no escape from it. I was a 
human being, and had something to do, something to ful- 
fil. I had been shirking, dreaming, wasting my energy in 
dreams of worlds to come, and did not see the world around 
me. The book gave me no rest. Day and night I seemed 
to hear the voice of Brand denouncing the will-less multi- 
tude. I was a woman—what was my lot? What was there 
in the workshop of the world that I could do? I began to 
read with renewed vigor, and to observe the lives around 
me. 

The social books of Ibsen, Camilla Collett, Lie, Kielland 
were all searched in the anguish of doubt, and in midnight 
hours the silence seemed to double the effect of the awful 
truth that stared at me from the pages: woman, the ideal 
in song and the angel of the home—she was not free. I 
looked around me; it was the same. She was like a coin 
stamped on one side with the image of her husband and 
lover, and the other side blank. Wergeland’s words: 


“Were the angel not free, 
There would be revolt in heaven,” 


had been burned into every fiber of my being, and the 
blood of my ancestral women who had never served as bonds- 
women to the victors of other nations seemed to rush 
through my veins calling every cell in my body out to a 
battle for freedom to choose, freedom to work out all that 
was in me. 

Then came the confirmation which in the Lutheran 
church is one of the great, milestones of a young person’s 
life. Up the aisle of the church they come, the fourteen- 
year-old boy and girl children, wide-eyed and wondering. 
Before the black-robed priest they repeat the words of the 
Holy Bible and the catechism, which have been drilled into 
them every day of grammar-school; for all time they promise 
allegiance to God, and to forsake the devil and all his deeds 
and his ways. How often in school did I bitterly denounce 
the pious King Frederik VI., who instituted this day of 
soul-inquisition. The terrible thought of being a liar tor- 
mented me. I did not believe in that God the church put 
before me, but for my father’s sake I must say yes, I must 
—or he would be put to everlasting sname. 

The strain was so great the last days that when the great 
moment came I was bodily and mentally exhausted. As 
I stood in the chancel and heard the awful words read to 
me the world seemed a blank, the walls seemed to tumble 
down, and I was alone with the mountains and the sea; 
the soft playing of the organ seemed like wind-trembling 
pines . . . tears streamed down my face—I could not help 
it, and inside of me there burst out a prayer of despair: 

“O you who are God, my God, you of the mountain and 
the sea, take me and keep me forever.” 

The good church people reveled in my tears, and my father 
pressed my hand in gratitude. But I knew what they did 
not know: my God was not theirs—though I still was 
groping in the dark. 


“Tt Was Sweet to be Loved” 

M* religion was settled to the extent of not being a 
daily torment, but the problem of working out my 

life remained. And there was a new unforeseen obstacle 
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in my way. 


on playing as long as we lived. He went away to college, 
but his letters were songs of praise of my wonderful qualities, 
and pictures of a life-long dance in frolic and fun. It was 
sweet to be loved, and I poured out my heart and my dreams 
and my big problem. But he saw it not; he could not see 
why I should prefer the struggle out in the cold world to a 
warm corner at home. We were but children, and did not 
understand the unseen power pushing us apart; but it was 
at work. 

Time went on; and it was the spring following my con- 
firmation. School was out, and I was getting more and 
more impatient, at times desperate, to break away from 
home. One morning I was emptying father’s waste-basket; 
my eyes fell on the torn page of a letter. I saw my name 
written in the large, plain handwriting. It was from one 
of father’s minister friends in America. I was very scru- 
pulous about other people’s letters, so I put the basket aside 
and tried to forget it, but in vain. The words haunted me, 
laughed at me, pointed fingers at me, till at last I snatched 
the paper out, found the other piece, and then sat there 
dazed. The words danced on the paper, and my heart and 
brain were running riot. 

“Let Anna come over to study medicine.” 

For days I dwelt in another world, mechanically I was 
doing my work, books and dreams were forgotten at this 
touch of reality. 

Could it be possible for me, ignorant, narrow-lived, penni- 
less girl, to get a part to play out there in the world? I 
thought of my fascination for the medical books in the 
house, brought there by my stepmother, and the thrill at 
hearing her stories of hospitals and operating-rooms, my 
great love and admiration for her beautiful sister, who was 
the best anasthetist in the hospital, and my grandfather, who 
had studied medicine all his life for the love of it. It was 
in my very blood—no wonder the thought appealed to me. 
The valley seemed narrower than ever; the mountains 
stood there mocking my thoughts of flight: 

“You will never reach beyond us,” they seemed to say. 
“You will never read the world’s story book; your wings 
are too short, and we are too high and steep!” 

But that made me want to go all the more. I made sev- 
eral futile attempts to tell father; once he asked me if I 


* wanted to go to a teachers’ college. 


“No!” I blurted out, so emphatically that it startled him. 

It was getting unbearable. I was too full of plans and 
doubts, so one day I asked permission to go to see my 
grandfather. My father was a keen observer of mankind, 
and I knew from his grave eyes, as he gave me 
permission, that he felt the gap that had 
widened between us, imperceptibly, day by 
day, each loving the other and still being un- 
able to stretch our hands across. But youth 
and sorrow do not long dwell together, and 
soon I was off, singing as I went, the country 
singing with me in the joy of spring. 

My grandfather’s home was ever a paradise 
to me. It was situated on the highlands, and 
it seemed as though the wind had swept down 
from the mountains, and had taken with it 
the dust of old prejudices, leaving the air sweet 
and pure. I would wash dishes there, sweep 
and dust with the greatest glee, and give vent 
to all my pent-up thoughts. I knew not then, 
but I know now, that the secret lay in the free- 
dom and utter confidence which I felt there, 
and which was lacking in my own home. 

It was a twenty-eight-mile walk, and the 
day was almost done as I climbed up from 
the valley; but I was neither hungry nor 
weary, for grandfather’s name had opened all 
doors; he had helped this one and that one, 
and charged nothing. But had I been an 
utter stranger it would have been the same. 
May such simplicity and hospitality ever 
reign; may there be many homes left where 
all the wanderer has to do is to lift the 
latch and he is one with the dwellers within! 
What a sense of freedom up there, high above 
the valley with its petty strifes! The wind 
swept across the heather-clad moorland with 
its small lakes and swamps, carrying with it 
the odor of burning peat. Light clouds were 
folding their wings around the mountain peaks, 
and in the vast silence I felt the smallness of 
humanity and the greatness of the infinite. 

With a feeling as though I stood at a temple 
gate I reached grandfather’s house. Grand- 
mother received me with open arms, and 
straightway proceeded to fill me with such 
goodies as she alone knew how to make, 
Grandfather did not come out, for, though of tall and power- 
ful frame, rheumatism had disabled his limbs so he had to 
walk on crutches. 

In the evening, while grandmother and her helpers were 
busy about the house, grandfather and I sat together in the 
large room with its shadowed rafters, monk’s table, and 
curiously carved old clock, his massive head outlined in the 
glow of the peat-fire. His hands were playing with the 
fire-irons—such wonderful, almost magical hands that had 
set so many bones and healed so many wounds. The si- 
lence was getting fuller and fuller, my heart was beating 
fiercely —what would he say. He was a man after all, and 
I only—but I was somebody, and I told him why I had 
come, my ambitions and my hopes, and he listened with the 
wisdom of his ninety years. When I had ended he put his 
hand on my hand. ? 

“Bless you, my child,” he said, ‘I wish I could go with 
you.” 


One of my boy playmates with whom I had 
been sharing good and evil days during childhood fell to 
thinking that there was no reason why we should not go 


nae 


A subtle something seemed to emanate from his hand and 
fill me with a power and strength I had never known 
before. 

Up till this time father had been in comfortable circum- 
stances. A few years previously he had placed much of his 
money with a large lumber firm, which now was showing 
signs of hard times and bad management. Father was 
asked to become the manager, but refused out of respect to 
his friend, the present head, and instead staked the rest 
of his fortune to ward off the evil day. Meanwhile our ways 
of living, which had always been modest, became even mdre 
so. One servant had long taken the place of the three of my 
early childhood, and now she had to go. I took her place, 
ungrudgingly, worked in the garden and the fields, kept 
my father’s books the best I could, all of which helped to 
harden my muscles and train my mind for the hard work 
that later was in store for me. Once in a while my blood 
would come to a boil at the minister’s lectures on my duties 
to my home and parents. 

“Duty, black-faced angel,” I would say, under my breath. 
“T am not working from duty. I am going to help my 
father in his struggle—come what may to me and my 
dreams.” 

The strain was soon telling on my father, and one wintry 
day in early spring, when I was seventeen, he was brought 
home unconscious from the forest, where he was stricken 
with paralysis. 

Now followed a battle for his life, which the doctors from 
the outset pronounced hopeless. Slowly, but with never- 
failing aim the hidden illness worked its destruction, but so 
slow was the process that the doctors said it might take 
years. Years! I shuddered at the thought. For yearsia 
living dead man. He with his springy step, fiery eyes, and 
ringing laughter! Come what may—I must stay on. In 
the long night-watches I read while I listened to his troubled 
breathing. The world seemed dark, and the eyes would 
grow dim over the pages. I was stumbling over English 
words and phrases in the dictionary father had given me 
on my last birthday, for I knew America was the land to 
which I must turn; I would have been ashamed to work for 
others in my own country. But of what use was it all now? 
I might never get away. 

However, the doctors’ years were reduced to less than 
one. An afternoon in February he slept away, quietly as a 
tired child. We carried him into another room, and accord- 
ing to the custom hung long white sheets in “front of the 
windows and over the mirrors, the latter being, I was told, 
in accordance with an old Eastern tradition saying that the 
soul would return and be reflected in the mirrors. That 
evening I slept alone in the room he had occupied. The 


others remonstrated with me for my strange notion, but for 
some unaccountable reason I wanted to stay, and had my 
way. 

It was a cold, windy night.” The moon was shining, and 
clouds were drifting across the sky. I was tired as I had 
never been before, and lay down on a sofa near the window 
trying to sleep. All of a sudden the air outside seemed to 
vibrate with a more wonderful music than I had ever heard. 
There weré noble, stately chords sweeping from one end of 
the valley to the other, dying away in the distance, followed 
by mournful notes going through the garden and the house; 
but the stately chords returned till the air seemed io vi- 
brate with glory. I could not sleep—I got up and walked 
through the halls to my father’s room. The cold air came 
in through the cracks of the outside door as I passed, and I 
shivered as I softly turned the key to his room. I looked 
in—it was all so deadly white: the white moonlight flooding 


‘in through the white hangings, falling on the white mirrors 
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and the white face. I shuddered and my heart seemed t, 
stand still fora moment. I walked nearer; I looked at th: 
face—it was so peaceful; I thought of the wonderful music, 
and the sting was gone. Death was a triumph over a use. 
ful life. His fight was ended—mine was to begin. So peo 
ple thought I did not care. ; 

I felt now that my work in the old world was ended, an. 
I sat down and wrote to my sister in Minneapolis that | 
was coming in the fall. I wanted to start all over, as i: 
were, and it did not occur to me that I might try to do i 
at home. About a year before this time my grandfathc 
had died and left me money enough to cross the Atlanti: 
It was not with unmingled gladness that I looked forwar 
to my entrance into the new life. 

“Would I make good?” I asked myself. ‘Would th 
Americans pay any heed to a poor ignorant foreigner lik 
me?” 

But I wanted to be tried out, I wanted to meet big ol 
stacles, and if my bark should sink I would at least hay 
had my chance. 

It was a beautiful cool September day when I sat dow 
for the last time at the breakfast-table and heard the word 
from the old family Bible. Somehow the bread seemed 
stick in my throat. It was hard to leave everything behin: 
after all. My stepmother and I had come nearer since m 
father’s death. I began to see the sterling qualities behin 
the stern religious mask. She held out all the inducement 
she could to have me stay at home, but a power strong: 
than all earthly ties drew me out, out where battles wer 
fought and lost or won. 

My mother, my two little sisters, and I reached Christians- 
sand the day before the American steamer sailed. In th 
evening, when I had put them all to bed, I went out to joi: 
my friends and schoolmates who had gathered to he! 
celebrate my departure. We ate and sang and talked til 
late in the night. All next day I walked about in an exuber 
ant dream. I must have smiled all day, for my mother i: 
her letters often refers to my joyous leave-taking. Th 
steamer did not leave until two hours after scheduled time, 
and my little sisters, my friends, and I explored the steame 
from fore to aft. I went steerage, for I had only ten dol- 
lars left. 

Finally the first bell rang, and I rushed from one group 
of friends to another. But where were my little sisters? 
Away up on the pier behind some dry-goods boxes I found 
them weeping. They looked so forlorn in their black dress 
that my heart rushed out to them; would that I could tak: 
them all—all with me out to the sunlit coasts where the flay 
of liberty waves! I could not weep. Waving my hand, | 
rushed up the gangplank as the last bell rang. My step- 
mother stood there with her black veil, and 
tried bravely to smile. I loved her—I loved 
the whole world. A student cap was waving 
from the end of the pier—I waved, and waved, 
and waved. 

The propeller began to work, and soon the 
figures on the pier could be seen no more. 
The town lay before us with the old gray 
cathedral towering above all the other build- 
ings. You, emblem of torment of my child- 
hood—you had done your worst and your 
best—you could reach me no more. Quick 
as a flash the thought came: would cathedrals 
tower over the New York buildings? But i 
was drowned in a mad onrush of an intoxicat- 
ing feeling of freedom and joy; my whole body 
seemed to sway under it; my lungs seemed t» 
expand with the wind and the sea air till | 
felt almost lifted off my feet. I was really, 
really going; I was out on the sea at last—o 
there beyond the high mountains. Soon thi 
were mere cloud-lands on the horizon line; t! 
mighty flashes from Ryvingen lighthouse w« 
the last tokens of their power. Out we we 
out, out, the foam-built wake stretching « 
behind us in the dark like a long white glea' 
ing road. It was like the last link betwe 
my old and new life, the slate was clean- 
would begin anew. 

The next morning I was on deck early; 

had slept but little. As the boat creaked a1 
sighed under her impact with the waves, I h 
a feeling of ton-heavy loads pushing me dow , 
down, head foremost, till at length it seem 
as if the mountains at home had fallen 0\ 
me to keep me from going; but I awoke 
hear the sea rushing by the portholes. 
tumbled into my clothes and scrambled on de 
There I saw the ocean as I had never seen 
before, in its mighty and lonely endlessne 
A lone seagull flapping its white wings agai! 
a blue-gray sky seemed to add to my feeli 
of nothingness. Then, as I listened to t 
same deep sound I had so often heard at home, I though’ 
understood the call of the sea: it was its mystery, its t 
rible power, its promises, its struggles, and its eternity th: 
held me. 

On Sunday we sighted the west coast of Scotland, a: 
now the Atlantic itself lay before us, and continued to smi: 
or frown for two long weeks. Old Norge did her best, bu 
so did storms and fogs and misty rains. On those mar- 
velous gray days I often sat aft and watched the log-lin-. 
Slowly we seemed to creep along at a rate of surcly 
no more than ten knots an hour—and no chance ©! 
improvement with that fog-horn moaning night an! 
day. 

One morning about the middle of the second week 2 
red-haired, blue-coated Dane—he with the butter-tub 1 
meal-time—stuck his round, shiny face down the cabinw.y 
and shouted “Land.” And how he doubled up with laug!- 

(Continued on page 619) 
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HEN Cynthia Waters moved into the lovely 
old farm-house Uncle Eli left her in his will 
there was loud outcry among her friends. 
She would be lonesome, they told her. She 

had led a mill life too long to come back to the country 
again, and, besides, she would be afraid at night. Cynthia 
was over forty, yet, with her brown ruddiness, apparently 
not quite thirty, and she had all the spirit she looked. Jane 
Dale, her cousin, who worked in Dixon’s mill and liked town 
life too well to leave it even to live in a gray farm-house 
with Cynthia, counseled her not to stay the summer out. 
Jane, in her neat shepherd’s plaid, with her knowing hat, 
traveling-bag beside her, was waiting now for the stage to 
take her back to work. Cynthia, brown hair blowing and 
me plump hand ever keeping it out of her eyes with a 
direct backward motion, looked like a wild rose beside 
Jane’s blond completeness. 

“‘Oh yes, I shall,”’ said Cynthia. ‘‘I shall stay the summer 
out, and the fall and the winter, and that ’ll bring me round 


to spring. You don’t know me. I love every stick in this 
house and every shingle nail. There’s only one thing I can’t 
s! and.” 

“What's that?” asked Jane. Mrs. Coo 

She was working on her correct fascinated by 
gloves. Cynthia looked as if she Florida 


might never wear gloves any more, or, 
if she did, it would be a larger size over 
her brown plumpness. 

“I can’t stand folks talking about 
” said Cynthia. “I thought when 
ey’d all said it round once they’d 
yp. ‘What? you goin’ to live here 
me? It ain’t right, Cynthy. S’pose 
u should be sick in the night? 
pose anybody should come along?’ 
ut now they've all said it, they’re 
ying it over again. They say it 
ery time they darken the doors, 
me:of ’em two or three times.” 
“Well,” said Jane, offering her im- 
‘isoned hand to be buttoned, ‘‘s’pose 
mebody should come along?’’ 
“‘S’pose they should?”’ said Cynthia. 
‘How under the sun do you wear your 
g'oves so tight? I'll tell you what I’m 
going to do. When they ask if I ain’t 
gving to have anybody live with me 
I guess I'll say: ‘Yes, am. She ain’t 
quite free to come yet, but she’s com- 
ing.” Then maybe it ‘ll kind of die 
down and begin to talk about some- 
thing else; and time ’ll pass and they'll 
always think she’s coming and they 
won't notice she never comes.” 

“You see,” said Jane, “things do 
happen. There was that Miss Lee 
that bought an orange plantation and 
went to Florida. She lived alone— 
Ain’t that the stage?” 

“That's what I’m going to call her,” 
Cynthia said, in pleased discovery. 
“Florida Lee. She’s coming to live 
with me, and her name is Florida Lee. 
If any of the girls ask if I’m living 
alone you tell ’em, ‘Yes, but she ex- 
pects Florida Lee.’”’ 
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By Alice Brown 


ANE smiled in a tolerant way. Things that seemed 
very wild to her were a great comfort to Cynthia, she 
knew, but she was watching the stage now, and thinking what 
a dust it rolled up, and how foolish she was not to have a 
slippery cloak to shed it. Cynthia gave her a pat as from 
a dog’s paw, with one friendly hand, and turned bluffly away 
without any sentiment at parting. But her eyes were wet, 
and when she set out some ot the abundance cooked for 
Jane’s enjoyment she wondered how she was ever going to 
eat alone. Then she thought of Florida Lee, and smiled a lit- 
tle, and it even seemed to her that Florida was good company. 
That afternoon Miss Lottie Bell appeared, thimble on her 
finger, to talk over Cynthia’s denim skirt. Lottie was a bent 
little wisp, of a hopeful expression of sanguine countenance 
caused by continued study of the fashion magazine she 
“took reg'lar” in search of new things. She always wore 
her thimble when on a professional quest, because, she said, 
she couldn’t think without it. . 
“Don’t you miss your friend?’”’ said she. 
“Yes,” said Cynthia, hoping to get to skirts. 
“Seems if I couldn’t sleep nights, thinkin’ of you here 
all alone,’’ said Lottie. 
“How wide is denim?” Cynthia inquired. 
“I guess your uncle 'd rise in his grave if he knew 
you was goin’ to live here all soul alone,” said Lottie. 








Cynthia took to her defenses. 
“T’ve got a friend coming to live with me,” 
‘Her name is Florida Lee. I guess I can worry along till then.” 
Miss Lottie looked brightly at her through shining glasses. 
“Well, there,” said she, “‘if I ain't relieved. Lee? Florry 
Lee? I didn’t know any of your connections was Lees.” 

“Tt ain’t a connection,” said Cynthia. ‘‘It’s a friend 
Florida, that’s her name. Florida Lee.” 

“When do you expect her?” Miss Lottie inquired, slipping 
her thimble off and on. 

“Oh, pretty soon,” said Cynthia, carelessly. 
makes a visit up-country in the spring of the year. 
be here now before you know it.” 

“Well,” said Miss Lottie, ‘I am relieved 


she said. 


“She always 
She’ll 


What should 


you say to a nine-gore? They’re all gone by, but they're 
good to work round the house in.” 
Cynthia began to feel quite gay at the prospect of Florida 


Lee. 

“T wonder if I was lonesome,” she thought the next day, 
as she hoed her early peas. ‘‘I wonder if I was going to be? 
Well, I needn't be now. There's Florida.” 


HE news of her coming guest traveled wide, and she had 

a stream of callers. The doctor’s wife came first, in 
mitts and shiny black silk trimmed with fringe, and her 
cameo pin. She hardly waited to get 
over the sill. 

“‘Cynthia,”’ said she, ‘‘I am so re- 
lieved. An old friend, Lottie Bell tells 
me. A friend of your mother’s, or one 
you've made since you've been earning 
your living so bravely?” 

“‘Not mother’s,” said Cynthia, with 
apang. She felt rather afraid to bring 
mother’s sacred memory into the web. 
She remembered mother’s principles. 
“Just mine. I kind of discovered her. 
But she’s a great comfort to me.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper was rocking slowly and 
fanning herself in time, with Cynthia’s 
palm-leaf fan. 

“Do tell me a little about her,”’ she 
said, persuasively. ‘‘She’s not a mar- 
ried woman?” 

“*No,” said Cynthia, “she ain’t mar- 
ried.” 

“About your own age—or older? 
Rather older, I hope. Then she can 
look out for you, dear girl.” 

“Florida's forty-three,” began Cyn- 
thia, in a flood. Her cheeks were 
bright and her eyes had sparks in them. 
She wore the look, if Mrs. Cooper 
could have translated it, of one who 
says, ““You will have it? Take it, 
then.” ‘“‘She’s never been married, 
but she’s had a disappointment.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Cooper, bend- 
ing forward breathlessly. ‘The poor, 
dear child!” 

“‘But it hasn’t warped her,’”’ Cynthia 
went on, headlong. She remembered 
a novel, “up attic,” that had been her 
girlish joy. ‘It’s only made her more 
—more everything. Don’t you see?” 


“Dear child!” said Mrs. Cooper. 
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She put out one mitted hand adorned with old-fashioned right spot. 
rings, and took Cynthia’s little brown calloused paw. Lee.” 

I long to 
She can’t be 


“Everything you say makes me like her better. 
see her. But I’m afraid she isn’t practical. 
everything.” 

“‘Oh yes, she is,”” said Cynthia, boldly. 
to do everything under the sun. 


and iron, and make accordion pleating and jelly, and tack I see a Windsor chair in there.” 


spreads, and heat up the brick oven, and press hog’s head 


cheese— Oh, there’s nothing Florida can’t do.” 


Now Mrs. Cooper's eyes, too, were glittering. 


again. 
“Cynthia,” 
You must tell me how she looks.” 
“*Handsome,” said Cynthia, without pause. 
as a picture. 
lots of dimples. 
You never saw such hair.” 


“I suppose it’s turned a mite,” said Mrs. Cooper, who had 
“You say she’s forty- 


gray curls under her broad hat. 
three.”’ 

“Not a speck,” said Cynthia. “It’s bright gold, 
same’s it always was, and it’s way down to her 
waist, and she can’t hardly get the comb through.” 

“‘Dear me!”’ said Mrs. Cooper. She seemed be- 
wildered. ‘Really, Cynthia? Dear, dear me!”’ 

She turned away definitely this time, and 
Cynthia went in and sat down. She felt a little 
weak in her knees. Still she was laughing. She 
found Florida an exhilarating person. 

In the course of a week she had told a great many 
things about Florida. The literary neighbor who 
collected local items for The County Star hoped 
Miss Lee was independent and didn’t propose 
living on Cynthia; and Cynthia, with a real indig- 
nation, declared it was more likely to be the other 
way. Florida had enough to live on. Her father 
had left her twenty-five thousand, and her uncle 
twenty more, and two cousins the same. She 
guessed Florida wasn’t one to settle down on 
anybody. To Miss Lottie Bell, who came in on 
purpose to ask if Miss Lee was coming soon, and 
if she would be likely to need a few stitches taken, 
Cynthia confided that Miss Lee never bought any 

clothes except in Paris or London, and she threw 
them_away before they were scarcely worn. She 
was quite sure she wouldn’t need a stitch. 


At TER this the neighborhood showed a per- 
ceptible stir. Daily life took on a com- 
plexion of expectancy. There were competitive 
calls for Miss Lottie to give last year’s skirts the 
hang of this, and some even went to the extent of 
an unseasonable window-washing lest the paragon 
should come. Cynthia rode gaily on the towering 
wave. Perhaps in these weeks she had but one 
moment of compunction. This was when the old 
minister hastened down from the pulpit and made 
his way to her pew, where she stood, a center of 
vivacious talk. 

“Cynthia,” said he, ‘‘I am rejoiced to hear that 
you expect so desirable a guest., I am especially 
interested in her having traveled so extensively in Europe. 
Doubtless she has valuable photographs of historic spots, 
and we may be able to arrange an evening in the vestry.” 

Cynthia could not answer. She blushed a miserable red, 
and pulled her hand away from that kindly grasp. What 
with the solemnity of the meeting-house and the dignified 
candor of her old friend, she began to tremble. She didn’t 
go to church that afternoon. She was afraid Mr. Wilde 
might, by some dreadful chance, preach about Sapphira, and 
she felt she should scream and be revived with Mrs. Cooper’ S 
salts. 

The next morning, a gay one with all the warmth of fiy 
and the untouched youth of June, she was taking cookies out 
of the oven. Her washing was done and she had a sense of 
leisure; and though Sunday’s pall still hung. over her, she. 


plucked up a little courage, the day was so kind. and thd “ 
She had been very 


smell of cookies so warmly comforting. 
much depressed since yesterday, but it seemed_to her, in 
the face of all the homely sweetness round her, that_perhaps 
she wasn’t so much like Sapphira, after all. - She seernéed far 
more like a well-meaning but faulty Cynthia with.a lovely 
house to play with. A knock came at the, front door, and 
she went, brushing the flour from her plump hands. . There 
was a trace of cooky crumbs in the corner of her mouth, and 
she was flushed from searchings in the oven, Cynthia, toa 
person who likes the familiar sweetnesses of common life, 
looked most engaging. 


A MAN stood on the doorstone, not very young, but 
vigorous and tanned. He held his hat in his hand, and 
the sun lay becomingly on his thick soft hair... It had been 
red hair once, and had turned to a sheeny bronze. . His eyes 
were blue, and he had a tight little mustache that let you 
see how firmly, yet how pleasantly, his lips,were set. Cyn- 
thia had gone to the door with a smile intended for some one 
neighboring, but, seeing him, her mouth and manner tight- 
ened into a new decorum. He looked to her like some of 
the men who had come to the mill in shiny cars,. when she 
worked there, and had been taken into the office and deco- 
rously treated. There they stood for a second, he smiling 
at her, and the screen door between them. . Then he spoke, 
in a voice as delightful as his face. 

“Is this Miss Cynthia Waters?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cynthia. 

“Then,” said he, most pleasantly, “I’ve come -to the 


She was 

fascinated by Florida Lee. She made a long call, and 
she would talk of nothing else. And-when she was half-way 
down the garden path she turned and came swaying back 
said she, “I’ve really got to visualize her. 
‘Handsome 


She’s got blue eyes, and a skin like a lily, and 
And her hair curls up as tight as a knot. 


There they stood 


for a second, 


and the screen 


between them 


LL 


Cynthia stepped back without a word and let him enter. 


I’m in search of an old friend, Miss Florida 


Cynthia stepped back a pace. Perhaps as strong emo- time. 
tions were in her as would have caused her, in the novel lot of money. 
“up attic,” to “reel.” He was speaking again, and still over. 
“She knows how persuasively. 


She can cook, and wash “Won't you ask mein? I’ve walked over from Troy and seen. 


“My name,” said he, “is Wentworth. I’m a writer 
write poor stories sometimes, and good history books al} ;} 
The histories are for schools. They bring me 
I’ve got enough to live on and three t;., 
But I don’t have a great deal of fun.” 

Cynthia thought he was the queerest man she had 


had engaged board, he told her, at the Spinney Inn, 
miles from here, at Troy. He might be there a month. 


He didn’t take the Windsor chair, after all, but a capacious might be till the snow flew. 


one where her uncle used to sit. 


“Now,” said he, still smiling at her, and seeming to have 
a great many more things to smile at than he could tell at 


‘once, “is Miss Lee with you?” 
“No, sir,” said Cynthia, in a miserable small voice. 
“You're still expecting’ hér?””. 

This she couldn’t answer. 


She sat staring at him, her ~ was on Florida Lee and her own punishment. 


N two hours he rose to see and Cynthia had said ; 
word but “‘yes” and “ 
she gave/him: fiers falteringly. not because she hate. 
shake ‘hand§ with him, but because she wondered if she 4 
the strerigth. For whatever he talked about, her n nj 
At the « r 

a 


plump hands on her knees, and at ‘once he seemed to be he looked her in the eyes with a’smiling but what Cyn 


sorry for her. 


“Don’t look so scared, child,” said he. ‘I’m a a tramp. 


I don’t want the spoons. 
hunt for Florida Lee.” 


thought a very strange gaze. 
“Tl come to-morrow,” said he, “if you'll allow me. {)o 


I’m a respectable old codgerona you,think she may be here?” 


“Who?” asked Cynthia, perversely. She hoped aga:::st 


Cynthia was trying to hold on to,herself, and yet wonder- certaifity that it might prove another name. 
ing whether this was the way people felt when they really 
Was there, then, a Florida Lee? 


did go out of their minds. 


he smiling 
at her, 


door 


Or was this very brave-appearing person the retributive 
messenger sent to bring about her punishment? But he 
changed the subject. He sniffed a little. 

“Bless me!” he said. ‘‘What smells so good?” 


YNTHIA, still without a word, rose and went into the 

kitchen. She took some hurried steps there, and 
presently was back again with a plate of her brown cookies 
and a glass pitcher full’ of very cold rich milk. The stranger 
began at once to eat and drink. He seemed absolutely at 
home, as if,/he had known what he was coming for. and was 
sure ‘he had | found it. 
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HRISTMAS THOUGHT 
Each morning is 
a fresh beginning.’ 
We are, a&-it wete, ’ 
just beginning life. 
In a‘sense theré is. - 
no past, no future. 
Wise is he. who 
takes to-day. and lives it, “and to- 
morrow when it comes—but’ not! 
before -it. comes. The. past is-of: 
value only by way of. the lessons it: 
has. brought us. There: should. be — 
no regret at crippled energies.that re- 
sult from such., * -We have. stumbled 
—all have stumbléd.- The wise one’ 






’ 


ss innumerable. “stumblings. - Some-. 
~ times. it? is through: these’ ‘that we} 
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“Florida,” said he, pleasantly. “Florida Lee.” 
CyMhhia found her voice. She dragged it up from he 
dryness of her throat. 

“No,” said she, “not to-morrow nor any tine. 
She’s* not coming.” 

“Oh,” said*the stranger, ‘I can’t believe t!.t, 
She’d be sure*to come to'such a:splendid place as 
this. ~Anyway, I'll be along and see.” 

He went away, hat in hand, and Cynt ia 
watched him down the walk. Then when ‘he 
lilacs hid him she sped to the gate and wate’ ed 
him down the road. Once he turned and, sec ng 
her, waved his hand, and Cynthia at once {0d 
back into the house and closed the doors. t 
he didn’t seem uncanny. He seemed most famili.r, 
a part of the bright day. 

The next morning, after she had done up ‘er 
work, Cynthia, try as she would, could not kip 
from putting on her blue muslin. It was an 
afternoon dress, but, as she speciously told hers« if, 
it might as well be forenoon as afternoon, if 
work was all done up. At eleven o'clock the g:ite 
clicked and there he Was. He wore a linen suit 
and Cynthia thought he looked really splendi 
He came up the path, she thought, as if he owned 
it, but he didn’t knock at the door. She was there 
to open it. Suddenly, in that moment, her fear 
were stilled. He didn’t ask for Florida Lee, : 
somehow Cynthia knew he didn’t intend to. Six 
had raised cake for him to-day, and russet app!cs 
wonderfully kept from autumn, and this time thvy 
ate together and Cynthia told him a few shy lit‘le 
things about herself and many about Uncle !li 
and the farm. 


wi @ 


A®P every day he came, and every day Cyn- 
thia wore the blue muslin except for the | 
day, when she put on her dotted white. This 
last day was the one when she asked him to stay 
to dinner, and they seemed to have hours of t: 
and yet with a sense of haste upon them, a 
there wouldn’t be time for all they had to: 
And in the later afternoon, when she knew ‘:c 
must go, he smiled on her in the queer way she was gett 
used to, as if he had stored up many things he wasn’t rea:!y 
to tell, and asked her: 

“Cynthia, did you have any idea what I came here {\”? 
Did you know I was engaged to Florida Lee, when I wis 
young, and I'd set out to find her and get her back agai 

Somehow Cynthia’s punishment seemed quite diffe: 
from what it had in prospect. She had created Florida |: ¢, 
and here was Jackson Wentworth in search of her and lov »y 
her. She stood facing him, for they had risen as he sp 
and now she wanted him to go, so that she could shut ! 
self up and conquer her fright over this choking i in her thr: 

“Oh, Cynthia, don’t you look like that,’’ he cried, q 
boyishly: “Come here. Yes, you come right here. 
like me, Cynthia. Don’t you know you do?” 

Certainly she did like him to kiss her. It made the | 
in her-throat a little better. 

“Ym an old fool,’ said he. 


He was laughing, yet he 


serious too, “But I’m a fool over you, and I’m never g 


to get over it. I see that plainly. I always know w 


_ I want, and you're the one I always had my eye out fo: 
’ came to see you for fun. 


I thought you were some g: 
old maid and we'd talk and laugh over the joke I'd chan 
‘;on,-and perhaps I’d put you in a story. But when 
“camie to the door all flour and cooky crumbs— Cynt! 
T’ve’got a house myself, but we won't live in it. 
yet. We'll go abroad.” 


-GYNmita pulled herself away from him. Her mouth 
A cra with many feelings. 

“You. don’t know anything about me,” said she. 
make up things. I never did before—but your Florida J 
hia vA 't anything to do with mine. I made mine up.’ 

He laughed out as if he liked her better and better. 

“Why; cHild,” said he, “that’s why I came. I was siti" 
"inthe office at Dixon's, waiting for old Dixon to go to lu: 

» with me, and I heard a girl tell another girl all about 5 
Florida Lee. Told where you lived and all. They 
up and down eating their luncheon. And I hai 
“anything to do the next week, and I thought I'd tak: 
*pan‘inté the country and ask for Florida Lee and see w' : 
“happened. And there were you, all cooky crumbs. 1'\ 
Br “Cynthia?” 
"FT don't — said Cynthia. 
- But he knew 


And he kept on talking, always about himself. [{. 


He.put out his hand, nq 
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Farmer's 





HE farmer’s wife is hungry—spiritually and 


mingled with that of a twenty-foot manure pile not five feet 
from its windows. 

The countryside was full of the late summer flowers, 
clouds of anxious bees were frantically gathering in the last 
of the honey, and four subdued children sat under the eye 
of their subdued teacher in cramping double desks screwed 
fast to the floor. A girl went to the blackboard and strug- 
gled with the old problem of finding the greatest common 
denominator without guessing that it could be anything so 
practical as the way to tell the largest-sized napkins she 
could cut out of two old tablecloths. One little girl was in 
disgrace because she could not remember whether division 
or subtraction came first in the book, and the geography 
class of one was getting real insight into life by being told 
to “take half-way through Mexico.” 

Probably the lessons served the useful purpose of keeping 
the vegetable-like functions of the brain languidly going, 
but the real red-blooded cells can never have been stirred at 
all. The room was neatly, though not oppressively, deco- 
rated with an American flag and a smart advertising calen- 
dar. The school library consisted of a small dictionary and 
a book in which visitors could write their names. There was 
nothing beautiful about the school except that it was clean. 

“Do the children study agriculture or any branch of home- 
making?” we asked, tentatively, having seen under-culti- 
vated fields all about us, and not being impressed with the 
efficiency of the neighboring farm homes. 

“Why, I did tell them about weeds last spring; and 
Bessie West planted some strawberries. Bessie, how 
did your strawberries turn out?” 

“You sec,” the teacher continued, apologetically, 
“the Board of Regents tells us what they have to study. 
I’ve only got to teach it to them.” 

And this in a country full of the possibilities of wealth, 
where the right education of these prospective farmers’ 
wives would blossom into good roads and good laws, hap- 
pier homes and more children, ease and leisure, and young 
people who would stay on the farm instead of flocking to 
the city. 

There is nothing unusual in this school—nothing in 
it peculiar to New York State. In Illinois, where a 
survey found ninety-seven schools with five scholars or 
less, eighty per cent. of the teaching force are women, 
mostly town-bred girls, who have no interest or sym- 
pathy with rural affairs and who view the processes of 
education as a sort of mental gymnastics. And for 
this poor return the farmer’s wife is refusing to pay; 
for if the rural districts of Missouri are an index of the 
country, the average farm*family gives only $13.72 a year 
to the school. Everywhere throughout the country the 
little one-room red school-house as a fount of inspiration for 
the country woman is an exhausted. spring. 


The Over-supply of Churches 
UT how about its companion-piece, the meeting-house? 
Once this did give a real education to the farmer's wife, 
in the time when the preachers were teachers, when the 
Church was a living, vital part of the community and the 
community itself was an isolated, independent entity that 
had not begun to reach across the land or hold hands with 


Il. Waylaying Education 
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and 














average two and four-tenths churches per village, and out 
of fifty-five, only thirteen have resident ministers. The 
churches in the open country are stil! worse off. Each 
church has a possible constituency of only two hundred and 
eighteen people, and out of eighty-three only three have 
resident ministers. This means that none of these com- 
munities has preaching every Sunday. Obviously the coun- 
try minister is a visitor who stands up in the pulpit once 
or twice a month and offers his spiritual help without the 
possibility of knowing whether it provides the spiritual food 
the people need. 

A bulletin of the Normal School at Kirksville, Missouri, 
issued September, 1911, says? “If this is bad for the people 
it is also bad for the minister. Two sermons a month are 
all he needs to prepare. He has lots of time to mind the 
baby and wipe the dishes. The average country church 
pays its minister only $115 a year. Many country ministers 
are therefore forced to eke out a scanty living in some other 
way. We found two country ministers who peddled spec- 
tacles, one who engaged in horse-trading, one who published 
a newspaper, one who ran a jewelry-store. Among them 
were consecrated men, but the efficiency of many of them 
is well summed up in the remark which one of them put 
at the end of a blank which he had filled out. ‘I may have 
made mistakes,’ he said, ‘but I have did the best I could.’” 

Now the sort of illumination such ministers give is of very 





Photographed in Virginia 


Saturday Class of Grown-ups Learning to Read 


small candle-power compared with the arc-light the farmer’s 
wife wants. 

“Our village has three churches for four hundred inhab- 
itants,” writes a woman from the Southwest. “‘They cannot 
have services simultaneously; not enough people attend 
church to make a congregation if they were divided among 
them. So on the first Sunday of the month we go to the 
Presbyterian church and hear the Presbyterian minister 
expound the Word; on the second Sunday we go to the 
Baptist church and on the third the Methodists hold forth. 

“The Gospel is all right, but this seventh-century method of 
presenting it does not meet our requirements.” 





Photographed in Wisconsin 


A Class of Farmers’ Wives; Typical of What is Going 


on all over Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota 


mentally hungry. 
“T love the country,” writes a farm woman HIS is the second of a series of articles show- This farm woman is a college graduate. She reads the 
, from Arizona, “but I do claim as our right the ing the new era of happiness for both town best things from the ablest sermonizers in the country. It 
is things city women take as a matter of course, like we take og Penson — a ge ag: he ll ger is no sufficient excuse to her that a minister should have 
our flowers, fruits, and sunshine—access to libraries, art many States, and they tell here of the achievements of “did” the best he could. She is one of the many, many 
la galleries, and all the subtle refinements of city life that we progressive communities so that others may take country women who have no taste for the religious baby 
1e would almost give our lives to procure for our children. I courage. : cee oe “ food that is offered them, and push it aside. The inferior 
d don’t doubt but you city people may find it hard to get good aaa a te “The Social Significnsce yey ool quality of the return probably accounts for the fact that 
ig food sometimes, but there are worse things than living on per Crop.” Mr. and Mrs. aeciee oll shew how Ge farm families give only about three per cent. of their in- 
I tea and crackers or practising some of the dieting health money turned itself into social development, that this comes to the church, less than is contributed by any other 
+t fads for economy's sake. Continuous mental stagnation is a is where the farmer's wife wants it spent—and that group of the middle class. Indeed, a clergyman who super- 
r, far more serious matter than an occasional empty stomach.” an wae pol ee Seca ino eet aoe pa vises a large chain of country parishes has just told us that 
Obviously this Arizona woman feels her burdens are the more happiness thes they ever have before. rile it would pay the country people to give what they do now 
T heaviest of all. But then the problems of food and shelter to keep the country preachers silent—the instruction they 
cep need not be problems at all to the farmer's wife. Her hunger —— give is so poor! : 
n is not of the body. Time was when she could satisfy her oe: ? 

I, immaterial longings through channels that were already its neighbors. But now that there are more churches, more This is Another Story 
e dug—the school and the church—but both these streams pastors, and more religious organizations generally than can UT the farmer's wife is willing enough to pay for real 
te have.run dry. be supported, the country church has to concern itself with food. There is a little town in western New York, the 
t, In spite of an efficient highway commission which placards _ self-preservation—to spend so much time raising funds to center of a farming community, where the women started 
\. the humblest cross-roads, and a broken-winded horse whose keep itself going that it has little strength left for service to a library some fifteen years ago. They bought nine books, 
d remote colthood had been spent in the region, we tried to the community. put them on the center-table of the parlor that was most 
re lose our way in a western New York valley. Somewhere on In Missouri, under the direction of Dr. Warren H. Wilson, centrally located, and read them in turn. Various villagers 
rs that adventure we rested at a school-house. It was a tiny a survey has been made of twenty-three villages with an added books, until now, after fifteen years, the women have 
l one-room affair shining with new paint, the smell of which average population of two hundred and thirty-two. They built up a public library of eleven thousand volumes. The 


village has less than five hundred inhabitants, and yet be- 
tween eight and nine thousand books were drawn out and 
returned last year. 

Oh, the farmer’s wife is learning how to feed herself! 
That library has far outgrown the parlor table. It takes up 
the lower part of a house on the main street of the village. 
It has a well-stocked reading-room besides its room of stacks. 
And late in the afternoon and in the evening, when the farm 
work is done, the farmers’ wives -crowd into the library to 
draw out books. You will see them mounted on ladders 
looking over the shelves, seated at a table where the new 
books are kept, consulting with the librarian as to what the 
library holds bearing on the next club paper, or out in the 
hall where talking is permitted, discussing earnestly whether 
Galsworthy’s last novel is better then the one he 
before. They come from miles away to spend an evening 
there. That library, a mental restaurant for the country 
women, works overtime. 

But the tiny church over the way—one of three in the 
village—is taking a perpetual rest-cure. There the gray- 
haired minister, good, doubtless, and very possibly spirit- 
ually minded, explains to pews sparsely dotted with somno- 
lent farm people how the Book of Revelations must be 
literally true and not a poetic allegory, because statues of 
six-winged lions have been found in the ruins of Nineveh, and 
therefore St. John the Evangelist was describing something 
he had really seen. 

The revolt of the farmer's wife against the detached edu- 
cation of the old-type country school and the moth-eaten 
instruction of the country church is a part of her revolt at 
farm conditions generally, and just as effective as the war 
on drudgery which sent her to the cities by the hundreds 
of thousands, depopulating the country and helping to 
create the high cost of foodstuffs under which the nations 
are staggering. 

She is bringing both the school and the Church to 
time. 

The State, sometimes aided by the Church, is taking 
hold of the educational problem of the women through 
which it hopes not only to satisfy the intellectual hunger 
of the country, but to provide a financial basis for the 
enjoyment of a spiritually awakened life. 

In Virginia the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and the State Board of Education together have sent 
Miss Ella G. Agnew into the field to introduce practical 
work for the girls in the country districts? Now, rural 
Virginia is intensely religious, and yet— 

“We had driven miles over bad roads without a 
house in sight,”” Miss Agnew told us, “when suddenly we 
drove from the. thick woods right into a back yard. The 
house was one room with a lean-to. A man came out to 
meet us—an unkempt, haggard-looking creature. Children 
seemed to be looking from every crevice, and sitting on the 
doorstep with a nursing baby in her arms and another crawl- 
ing at her feet was the most hopeless-looking woman I ever 
saw. Her eyes haunt me yet. She didn’t have life enough 
to move from the sight of strangers. I tried to talk to the 
man, but when he found out my business he told me that 
‘schools didn’t have no business interfering with folks’ 
homes, and if that was what they was going to do he'd rather 
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his folks stopped at home.’ 
woman—but I am going back.” 


One Way to Crush Poverty 


HE special entering wedge that Miss Agnew is us- 
ing to get at the needs of the farm women is the 


Canning and Poultry Club. “These 
clubs are being started in other, States 
besides Virginia and are successful be- 
cause they show the women a practical, 
way to make money for themselves. For 
whatever is the barrier between farmers’ 
wives of other sections and real educa- 
tion, in the South it is miserable, sordid, 
crushing poverty. 

Their first need is financial freedom. 
They must be taught to utilize the neg- 
lected resources at their doors, and there- 
fore the schools and the Church are do- 
ing the immediate best for them when 
they teach them to raise and can vege- 
tables and fruit at home, and to raise and 
sell poultry. This work was started in 
1910. In 1911 there were three thou- 
sand girls and women engaged in it; in 
1912 there are twenty-five thousand. 

Each girl who joins a club borrows one- 
tenth of an acre of land from her father. 
She does all the work according to direc- 
tions, and the agreement is that the crop 
she raises, as well as the profit on it if she 
sells it, belongs absolutely to her. One of 
the club leaders writes: 

“‘As to the market for the goods the 
girls are putting up, I do not think we 
have solved that problem by any means. 
Still, the girls sent three thousand cans 
to the Richmond Fair and one hotel 
bought the lot. ; They will give us an order for this year. 
We try and train the girls to market their own goods. They 
get better prices that way, for it is the retail trade.” 

Their tomatoes sell at from nine and a half cents wholesale 
to fifteen cents a can retail. One girl put up a thousand 
and twenty-five cans of tomatoes from her tenth of an acre. 
In one State thirty-seven girls averaged a net profit of $25.42. 
In another nineteen girls averaged $17.60; in a third twenty- 
eight girls averaged $22.90. 

Bills are now pending in Congress to introduce this work 
into every State in the Union. And besides money, what 
do these clubs mean? “I rode up to a little house this 
spring,’’ writes a woman who is organizing the clubs in her 
district, “‘to ask if the daughter would join the club again 
this year. 

““* Will Ethel join!’”’ cried the a 
father, who had laughed at the 
whole thing the year before. 
‘Why, I have four girls ready 
for it! I tell you, Miss Ella, 
last year I felt like an old man! 
You know this house ain’t 
fitten for a man to have his 
family in—it certainly ain’t. 
But what could I do with ten 
children and the older ones go- 
ing away as fast as they can to 
find work in the city? I didn’t 
have no chance at all and I felt 
old. And last year when 
Ethel joined the club I know I 
did laugh, but she went on any- 
way, and when she commenced 
to can everybody got inter- 
ested—the boys as well as the 
girls, and I saw it was a way to 
keep them home. And now 
we're all going to build us a 
home and I feel ten years 
younger. You nor nobody 

else won’t know what the can- 





I felt like a criminal leaving that 





Photographed at Petersburg, Virginia 


Out-door Home Cannery Girls at Work 


religious boycott. 


us something that we want. 


less education at so high a price. 





Photographed in Tennessee 


Girls’ Club Canning Tomatoes 


church $3.18 per family per year as a sort of gratuity.” And 
this demand unconsciously made and as unconsciously en- 
forced has been a powerful weapon to win the farmer's wife 
the sort of education she has needed, although she has waged 
a negative warfare and won by starving out the enemy. 

In spots throughout the country she is. winning in her 
fight against the sterility of the old-fashioned country 
school, not by starving it out, but by her insistent demand 
for something better. 

Not everywhere are canning and poultry clubs the glue 
that fastens education to country life. At Cokato, in rich 
Minnesota, the women need something quite different, and 
they are getting it through the schools in a different way. 
The district is about nine miles square, and at the heart of 
it they have established a mod- 
ern, consolidated school to take 
the place of many scattered, 
inefficient one-room schools. 
It was announced that there 
would*be a course beginning in 
the late fall and extending into 
March, in which pupils of all 
ages would be taught whatever 
they wanted to know. The 
session begins after the morn- 
ing ‘“‘chores"’ are finished and 
closes in time for the ‘‘chores”’ 
at night. The first year there 
were seventy-five pupils, rang- 
ing in age from thirteen to 
forty years. 

The subjects they chose to 
study had no direct connection 
with money-making. Aside 
from the elementary branches, 
they were things Calculated to 
make farm life run more 
smoothly—keeping farm ac- 
counts, laws governing buying 
and selling, ways to tide over a 
dearth of carpenters and cooks, 








ning club has meant to us.” 

What this work really does 
mean appears in a letter from the secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in a small Western city 
where the country misfits flock for help. ‘ 

“One day a charming, bright-faced girl came to me asking if 
I could help her get work,” she writes. ‘‘In reply to my ques- 
tion, ‘What can you do?’ she said, ‘Why, I can do absolutely 
nothing. I am the beautiful product of a country high school. 
I have four years’ Latin and three years’ French, know a bit of 
geometry and trig—but as for knowing how to da a thing to make 
a living, I’m helpless!"’ 

Against this balance the letter from an Alabama girl. 

“T was thinking about getting a position in a store as 
clerk, but I believe that I can make more money raising and 
canning tomatoes, and then, too, I can stay at home with 
mamma. And I think that all our folks have changed this 
summer. We have done more things for the comfort of the 
home, fixing up the house and preparing for the winter, this 
year than ever before. We are also reading housekeeping 
magazines and farm papers more than usual and the summer 
seeined so short that I hardly had time to do all the things 
that I had planned.” 


Salvation in the Canning Club 
ates it is all summed up by a great educational leader 
who says: 

“After all, the canning-club work is the salvation of the 
farm. No farmer will stay long on the farm with a discon- 
tented wife or daughter.” 

It must not be forgotten that the Church, through the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, is sharing with the 
State in this practical education which gives the farmer's 
wife, actual and potential, a chance to earn money, the first 
requisite of a spiritual life; and that the Church is doing this 


sewing-girls, and blacksmiths— 
studies applied to every-day 
life and conditions. The instruction points its finger at that 
home and that community as the place for its best applica- 
tion. The course of study is not made up for the applicants 
to fit themselves to it. It is made up on the demand and the 
needs of the applicants. It is evident that in Cokato, 
Minnesota, the farmer’s wife need build no abatis, need not 
come upon the school under cover, and thrust applied learn- 
ing upon it by subterfuge. She can go about with 
clanking accoutrements and get what she wants. 


because the farm women have demanded it, and have en- 
forced their demands by means of what might be called a 
They have said in effect, though not in 
words: ‘‘We will not support your churches unless they give 
We will not buy your worth- 
We will merely give the 


Harper's : Bazar : December: 1912 


“What they wanted to find out was what I had been 
doing and what I was going to do and anything else abou; 
my work that I was willing to tell.” 

More people called the second day, and they too wer, 
hungry for news of the outside world that they only touche 
through Sunday editions of the metropolitan newspapers, 
and the third day they broached the su!)- 
ject of a talk in the village hall or in one; 
the churches. At first the stranger took j 
as a perfunctory attention and thoug! 
that a courteous refusal would be quit 
sufficient. As well courteously refuse t 
feed a wolf! The ministers came or 
after another, and at last the woman’ 
club, which had all the time been ba: 
of this social attention, appeared up: 
the scene officially, collected the Di 
tinguished Stranger, placed him on t! 
platform, while the community sat dow 
to listen. 


Hungry for Mental Food 

HEY were like children followin 

after the waffle man. And th 
not only sat hungrily under the Strange: 
word, but they asked questions steadil 
for an hour. What if all the women di 
not rise up and question him personally ’ 
A sharp elbow dug into the ribs of tl 
contiguous husband and a whisperc 
question got to the speaker direct] 
enough. And afterward, when he wen 
for his mail to the post-office, did not th 
postmistress hold up the letters of a 
the townspeople while she handed hir 
his one by one, asking questions th 
while? And in the library, did not th 
librarian rise up and say: 

“Mr. Distinguished Stranger, since your talk the othe: 
night everybody has been asking what books we have o1 
your subject, and the Ladies’ Club is going to have a pape: 
and wants material. I don’t know what books we havc 
Would you please, Mr. Distinguished Stranger, pick then 
out for me?” 

And when he left the town, was there not a special tabk 
in one corner of the library loaded with books withheld fron 
general circulation so that all might read? 

Now, this was not tuft-hunting nor any wish to lionize 
anybody. These farmers’ wives wanted to know, and, 
moreover, they wanted to put their knowledge into practice. 
It was an intelligent curiosity ready to function in improving 
conditions. : 

Last week we sat with a white-haired farmer and his 
white-haired wife under the lamp in their sitting-room. 

“Have you seen what the Grange is doing this year?’ 
said she. ‘Here’s the programme. Why, every meeting 
first we have music, and then we have somebody read a 
paper on something we want to know, and then there is mor 
music and then we all talk it over together. Why, when | 
was a girl there wasn’t anything like that. You'got through 
school and that was all there was to it, but now you keep 
getting educated right along.” 

And she said it with a flash of her black eyes and a firm, 
set mouth that showed what fiber had brought this thing 
about. 

But after all is said and done, the most popular and 
pliable weapon in the hands of the farmer’s wife is the 
woman’s club. A collegiate institution which issues < 
bulletin on community work for women and _ girl 
says: 

‘Women’s clubs can bring into a neighborhood a spirit of 
helpfulness which can be obtained in almost no other way, and « 

fresh enthusiasm comes to the individual member as well as t: 
the life of the community.” 

Like a disembodied spirit, the woman’s club has substitute: 
photographs of great pictures for wreaths of feather flower 
throughout the parlors of the land; Browning and Ruski: 
and Omar Khayyam and standard fiction; for Theodosia 
Heroine of the Faith, a story advocating baptism by immersio: 
as the only true way,and Viola, the Child of Adoption a, nov: 
showing the whole duty of man to lie in the foreign-missio: 
field, and the Lives of the Presidents, an age-long source « 
sustenance to many a book agent. The woman’s club ha 
picked Europe and Asia out of the geography, and Egy; 
and the Holy Land out of the Sunday-school, and mad 
them real places. It has sent subscriptions to magazin 
and opened the front door to new interests quite uncon 
nected with recipes, fashions, impending diseases, or the: 





The capture of the public school is perhaps the most 
important educational victory of the farmer’s wife be- 
cause the public school is universal. But it is by no 
means her first or easiest educational victory. 

Not often can the married woman attend a school, 
be it ever so conveniently located and timed. 

But for the home-bound woman there is the cheering cry 
of the University of Wisconsin: 

“If you can’t come to college, the college will cometo you.” 

There are the bulletins of the United States govern- 
ment free for the asking; there are correspondence 
courses and traveling classes and exhibits, and there are 
the Farmers’ Institutes. To the women who know how 
to use written instructions—so many do not!—these 
give a practical education. But most people—women 
especially—like to get their information personally— 
they like to drink at the fountainhead. 

We were stopping in a small country community when 
a Distinguished Stranger came there to spend a restful 
month. He was allowed by the village one day in which 
to settle and get used to the place, and then a country 
man and his country wife called. Upon the surface it 
was a friendly call, but underneath, as the Distinguished 
Stranger told us: 











Photographed at New London, Connecticut 


High-School Domestic Arts Class; Every Girl Here 
Made the Dress She is Wearing 





logical controversies, or even with neighborhood short- 
comings. It has fed the hungry. 
(Continued on page 621) 
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Marry 


A Christmas Message to the Coming Generation from - 


Dr. Eliot,in a recent address to the Freshmen of 
Harvard, advised marrying early in life. The fol- 
lowing detailed statement of Dr. Eliot’s views on this 
important subject will be as vitally interesting to 
young women as to young men, even though it is 
directly addressed to the latter—Tue Epttors. 


ERY soon you will be ready to practise 

some profession. Then look ahead 

very sharply; because the most im- 

portant event in your whole lives 

should then be imminent. Look ahead to mar- 

riage—and I should almost say, the sooner, the 

better. It is the fashion nowadays among edu- 

cated young men to wait many years before they 

marry. .That is a place where the life of the 

highly educated man is inferior to the life of the 

mechanic, operative, farmer, or farm-hand. 

Pagstponed marriage is a great modern evil in 

educated society. You will hear such conduct 
justified. You will hear some young man say: 

“T cannot invite a girl, who has been brought 
up to do nothing for herself, and to have every 
gratification and every luxury provided for. her, 
to marry me, until I can earn an income which 
will enable her to live with me in that way.” 

I have two remarks to make about that doc- 
trine—that if a girl has been brought up in that 
manner, the sooner she has a chance to live 
differently the better for her; and, secondly, that 
it is only fair for a young man who loves a young 
woman to consult her as to whether or not, she 
wishes to marry him before. he can earn a large 
income. ‘ 

The young woman has a clear right to say a 
word on that subject to the man she loves, and 
not to be obliged to wait till he is thirty-five years 
old before he asks her to marry him. This is a 
matter of looking ahead ata critical point in 
your lives. You are not in the habit, perhaps, of 
contemplating this event of marriage. It would 
be wiser to do so. The sooner you begin to 
think about it the better—first, because it will 
be thinking about the most important event in 
your lives in respect to the development of your 
own characters and to the happiness not only of 
yourselves, but of the women you will marry, and 
of the family life which will normally result. 


The Years Will Fly! 
HIS forelooking will bring you on to being 
twenty-six or twenty-eight years old at the 
best. But the years will fly; and soon you will 
find yourselves in the presence of little children 
every day, your own children. Look ahead to 
that situation. 

The very thought will protect you from evil- 
doing, and will prepare you for the greatest joys 
of life and the most lasting. 

“When that time comes, you will see how much 
this happiness surpasses all other human joys, 
and how it is the real foundation for the enjoy- 
ment of work and the earning a living—no matter 
whether the way in which you earn your living 
be in itself satisfactory or not. He who has the 
domestic joys will get intense satisfaction even 
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Charles W. Eliot 


President Emeritus of Harvard University 


from the most monotonous and tiresome em- 
ployment. He will have the satisfaction of earn- 
ing the livelihood of wife and children. 

The years will go on, and you will be forty to 
forty-five years of age. To what experiences are 
you going to look forward at that period, beyond 
the loves and joys of family life? You ought to 
look forward to, and plan for, the love of the 
home town or city, of the community in which 
you dwell, of the institutions which have served 
you and which you hope will serve your children, 
of the country whose ideals have improved, and 
are improving, the common humaniot. You will 
see herein not only high motives for active and 
sympathetic co-operation in good works, but 
also new sources of durable satisfaction. 

By the time you are forty to forty-five years 
of age you ought to be in position to contribute 
largely to the welfare of the community in which 
you dwell. You, with your education and train- 
ing, ought to be ready by that time to be service- 
able in your day and generation to multitudes 
of people; and this service may be rendered in 
business, in public office, in any of the respon- 
sible functions of civilized communities. 

The time will go on, and you will be fifty to 





(Father and Mother converse while filling 
the stockings) 


“Christmas is for children. Yes, 1 know: 
Out of childish ways we all must grow. 
But the stockings! What a darling row 
Waiting to be filled from top to toe!’ 

(“Then, begin.’’) 


“ Christmas is for children. Yes—but look! 
Isn't that the loveliest picture-bookh— 
Bo-Peep napping, dropped ber shepherd's crook, 
Watched by fairies in a ferny nook!" 

= (“Put it in,’’) 


“Christmas is for children. But—see bere, 
This ‘real-baby’ doll’s a perfect dear!” 
“'Sh—speak lower, they'll wake up, 1 fear, 
Any minute they may all appear— 

With a din! 


“ Christmas is for children. True—but stop! 
That's a jolly toy—tiat big-stick cop!” 
“ Wind it gently, don't you let it drop....” 
“Here's a jollier one, 1 say! this top— ~ 
Watch it spin! 


“ Christmas ts for—Ob, well! I can see 
That you're laughing in your sleeve at me. 
Laugh—but don’t you wake them with your glee 
Christmas ts for children—such as we. 
So, you win.” 
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sixty years of age. What is there in that periqd 
that you had better be looking forward to? It 
is time then to be a grandfather, and so to secure 
an immense satisfaction to be added to the other 
joys of human life. Now the time of life when 
a man will become a grandfather is something to 
be considered long beforehand, and you had 
better begin to consider it now. Why? ~ Because 
the time at which a man becomes a grandfather 
is determined—normally, of course—by the time 
at which he marries. pay 
The Satisfaction of Grandchildren 
HE postponed marriage has the great dis- 
advantage that a man cannot begin to enjoy 
grandchildren till he is almost too old to do so 
completely. A young grandfather is a very 
pleasing object, and one oftener seen in the 
uneducated classes and in the barbarous countries, 
as we call them, than among the educated men of 
a civilized country. ‘Look ahead to ‘that satis- 
faction in your later lives. © = 3 
Perhaps you are saying to yourselves: 
“These things are, to be sure, desirable; but 
are they attainable ‘by the average man? Is 
there any use in planning for them?” : 
They are attainable with health and character. 
‘Those things ccnstitute the indispensable prep- 
aration for continuous satisfaction in the kind 
of life we have been describing. ‘Therefore, look 
ahead in regard to the care of your bodies. . . . 
The .wider my field of observation, the more 
firmly I believe that the-best.rule for the attain- 
ment of health, long life, and steady vigor.is to 
use no stimulant. whatever habitually, neither 


"alcohol nor tobacco, neither -coffee nor. tea. 


Some .recent observations that I have been 
enabled to make. in the East .tend toward a 
possible exception -to this rule in favor of tea. 
The Chinese and Japanese make habitual use 
of very weak tea in large quantities, and yet have 
survived by uncounted millions as indomitable 
workers, in spite of the-fact that they have been 
subject to famines, floods, occasional pestilences, 
and chronic contagions, from which they have 
had till lately no defense. . . . 


Pleasure Increasing With Years 
[FT me mention one more point about looking 
ahead. It is wisest to hold a hopeful ideal 
of the power of sustained enjoyment as life goes 
on, an enjoyment which increases rather than 
diminishes. How common are laments about 
the incapacities and disabilities of advancing 
years and the shrinkage in pleasures! It is true 
that some pleasures which require keen senses do 
shrink; but, on the other hand, the intellectual 
and moral delights increase in intensity as life 
goes on, and many physical satisfactions can be 
held level to the end. Look forward, therefore, 
to a life which shall grow more and more enjoy- 
able as time goes on. That expectation corre- 
sponds with the facts of the normal, healthy life 
among civilized men. It is a delight to look for- 
ward to it; to anticipate it is in itself a happiness. 
For many reasons, therefore, look ahead! 
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ospel of the New Housekeeping 


How to Enjoy Life on the Budget Plan 


Next month Miss Johnson will show, in the 
same practical way as in this article, the simple 
working details of Living on the Budget Plan. 
If you did not read the first article, in the Octo- 
ber Bazar, do so by all means. It is called 
“What is the Trouble Now?” 


HERE is a story of 

a young man who 
went to his friend 
and said: “I want 

to get married. What 
have you to advise?” 
To which the mar- 
ried man_ replied, 
“Get a girl of stock 
size; it’s cheaper to 
keep her ir clothes.” 

It is a good story 
and has its element 
of truth, but I won- 
der, could we make a 
real, and honest, and 
fact-revealing canvass of the homes of the land, if the 
most common reply would not be, “Get a girl who 
knows how to do her part.” And her part is invari- 
ably the expending of the money earned, in the buy- 
ing of food and clothes and other things, as well as 
the doing of those tasks which we group under the 
almost obsolete term of “keeping house.” 

Last month we found that there is trouble in this 
keeping house, and we saw some actual homes in 
trouble. We believe that the trouble arises because 
many of the housekeepers have not had opportunity 
to learn their part. 

To a very great extent the men who are engaged 
in creative labor look upon it as a game in which 
countless men are engaged, each trying to win. The 
terms ‘Play the game” or “He did not play the 
game’’ no longer refer to athletics alone, but to the 
game of life also. And there are rules in this as well 
as in baseball. Part of the game of life is played in 
the market-place where goods are bought and sold 
for a profit; but the other part is played in the home 
where that profit is spent to win a goal named 
happiness. 

But how can a woman play the game with any 
chance of winning if she ‘dees not know the rules. Or 
how can she feel interest in learning these rules if 
she does not see the end, the goal for which she must 
strive ? 

She will feel interest in learning these rules if she 
sees the end, the goal for which she must strive. 
Drudgery is work lacking the incentive of interest. 
There is much work that is considered drudgery, but 
no task need be that unless the doer choose. One 
consents to be a drudge when she performs each 
household task with only the end of the single task 
in view, forgetting the reasons for which it is done. 
Of the three classes of housekeepers—the home-mades 
the ready-mades, and the made-to-order—the ready- 
mades are the most apt to regard housekeeping as 
composed of uninteresting, unrelated tasks, without 
special meaning or design, merely things to get 
through with and away from as quickly as possible. 
Hence, when one comes for help, as did this Western 
housekeeper, there is joy in the hearts of those who 
know, for it means that another has been added to 
the lists of those who, having caught sight of the 
goal, realize there are ways and means of winning it, 
if one can only learn how. 


Taking the First Step 
Wie the young housekeeper told about in the 

October Bazar explained the family situation 
of real poverty and deprivation on an income amount- 
ing to at least $3,500, I said to her, “I cannot discover 
the source of this trouble without your accounts.” 
Of course I fancied that a partial cause at least would 
be found in the failure to keep accounts, or a manner 
of keeping them which meant nothing. To my as- 
tonishment Mrs. Ready-Made said, “I will bring 
them to you to-morrow.” Then I asked, “‘Can you 
bring them classified?” and she said, ‘‘ Yes, in groups; 
I have my personal accounts separate from my 
husband’s or the children’s, and all this kept aside 
from the food, rent, etc.” 

Here was an intelligent, well-educated, delightful 
young woman, most simply but becomingly dressed, 
with an earnest but very wearied face, and a manner 
which betrayed the nervousness of intense feeling 
through its well-bred surface calm, telling a story 
of actual and grave trouble, the source of which she 
could not find. She was conscientiously doing the 
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thing the women who get ir. such trouble usually 
avoid, that bugaboo of housekeeping named classified 
accounts, and yet those could mean nothing to her 
but the dreadful pen-and-ink record of failure. The 
next day she handed me the five or six sheets of paper 
containing these. I found she had classified the 
accounts in a simple, effective manner. This itemiza- 
tion was especially necessary, as I was a comparative 
stranger to that portion of the country and had first 
to learn some facts as to the average cost of certain 
things. 

It should be obvious to any one that if the same 
kind of clothing costs more in San Francisco than 
in New York the amount necessarily spent must be 
greater and the apportionment made accordingly. 
In the same way, if vegetables and fruit are more 
abundant and less in price, the total expenses for food 
should average less.. I remember giving some demon- 
stration lectures in-Ilowa some years ago, and being 
requested to use meat rather than vegetables because 
it cost less relatively at that time in that particular 
place. I merely refer to this as an insignificant fact 
which emphasizes the impossibility of making di- 
visions or statements which are as the laws of the 
Medes.and Persians. Again and again and again it 
should be repeated, “‘It depends.” 

So I took the accounts to a woman who had lived 
in that special place and State for many years and 
asked her about the cost of the different items. Not 
one single item of extravagance was found. From 
the point of view of the woman who knew, the entire 
written record was one of careful planning and 
buying, and neither of us could find any apparent 
place in the mere accounts where items could be 
cut out. 

It was evident that she clearly understood the neces- 
sity for the telling of every symptom as well as the 
history of the case. For she was asking of me what, 
in other ways, is asked of a physician. When called 
to a sick person the first need is to note every sign 
which may lead to a determination of the cause of 
the illness. Here was the case laid before me; what 
was the trouble? 

I first studied every item in order to see if any of 
these could throw light upon the cause. None did so 
far. But that was only a beginning. The next step 
was to take my yard-measure and apply it. Just so 
long as one remains in those pages of arithmetic, learn- 
ing only to add and to sub- 


A budget is a plan of expenditure prepared in 
advance to enable you to apportion your income 
to your needs in such a way as to derive the 
greatest material benefit from this income, ‘and 
atthe same time most easily realize your desires 
for amusement and saving for a “ rainy day.” 


man and his income varied. But it was estimated as 
between $3,000 and $4,000, and I took the mean of 
$3,500. This is $291.66°3 per month. They paid 
out in sum totals as follows: 


PER MONTH YEAR 

Rent of house aiveeee $100.00 1,200 
Rent of office and garage... 85.00 1,020 
Food. . . om 45.00 $40 
Clothes. ....... 22.50 270 
Service Lanes : : 25.00 300 
Light, heat, etc., grouped as operating expenses 8.00 06 
$285.50 $3,426 


This is $6.16 less per month, or $74 less per year, 
than the estimated income. Where was the trouble? 
Had there been no debt there would have been ap- 
proaching, but not present, trouble, provided the esti- 
mated income was correct. But was it? The husband 
of Mrs. Ready-Made could estimate that bis practice 
had been steadily increasing, so that for a certain 
number of years he had been earning over $3,000 a 
year. But he, as do many others, made the fatal 
error of thinking anything over $3,000 was near 
enough $4,000 to count on that, in place of stating 
definitely to himself, “‘I earned $3,000 last year; I 
may do as well this coming one, but it would be the 
part of wisdom for me to rely upon $2,500 only.” 
But let us suppose the $3,500 to be the actual income. 
Wherein lies the first trouble? It lies in not deducting 
the amount of interest paid monthly on the debt. 
These young people handed me a well-scheduled, con- 
cise, and definite account of expenditures with the 
exception of the gravest item on their books, a matter 
of $40 monthly interest on old debts. Their actual 
income, had they received the definite amount of 
$291.66° every month, was: $251.66°3, or $3,020 
for the year. The truth was that in place of $3,500 
they had but little over $3,000 to live upon, and yet 
their accounts showed they were spending $3,426 and 
were, therefore, adding to their debt. This they knew. 

They were in a very difficult place. All professional 
pe yple are until they have, by hard work and sacrifice, 
saved enough to permit the using of a definite sum 
each month or week commensurate with their actual 
wants. A physician may work many weary months 
before he can collect a single bill; and who does not 
remember Peter Stirling, sitting and staring at the 
cracks in the wall while rent and all living expenses 
kept right on and no clients came in? Bills had been 

as inevitable as_ clothes, 





tract, figures have no mean- 5 
ing. When the day comes 
that those figures reveal a 
distinct and vital relation to 
our daily lives, sums become 
a different thing. Just so 
long as my Mrs. Ready- 
Made was weekly con- 
fronted with the added 
sums, reduced to the mini- 
mum of her possible house- 
hold economies, always ex- 
ceeding the amount from 
which it was to be sub- 
tracted, so long must dis- 
couragement and heart & 





If You are Having Trouble 
in Making Both Ends Meet —_ 


The Bazar and Miss Johnson will be glad to 
take hold of your individual case and give you 
direct personal help in addition to these articles. 
You may write fully, freely, and confidentially. 
The articles from month to month will cover 
every point and, so far as it is humanly possible, The 
will answer you in advance by showing you 
what actually has been done in families like 
yours. In writing The Bazar all facts must be 
stated fully if you are to be helped. Please be 
sure to inclose a stamped. self-addressed en- 
velope, and write to Helen Louise Johnson, 
Harper’s Bazar, New York City. 


se and were so still, unfortu- 

nately. But here was a defi- 

| nite situation that had to be 
A family with a good 
income—for $3,000 is a good 
income under such circum- 
stances when used right— 
were not only in debt, but 
the debt was increasing. 
woman had done 
everything in her power to 
save, to reduce family ex- 
penses, and her sacrifices 
had been very many. But 
the thing she knew was addi- 
| tion and subtraction. She 








weariness be daily guests. - 
What Division of Income Means 
M* next step, therefore, was to apply the rule 
known as “division of income.” This merely 
means proportioning the income in accordance with 
some fixed plan. It does not mean that you should 
proportion your income, whether that be in wages, 
salary, or fees of any kind, according to my fixed plan, 
or Mr. So-and-so's plan, but in accordance with that 
one which is feasible and practical where and as you 
are situated. 

There are so-called ideal divisions of income, but 
these necessarily vary in different portions of the 
country. Two of these are given on the next page, 
but these do mot mean that because you belong in 
Massachusetts you must spend 25% of $2,500 on 
food. It merely means that you have a good yard- 
measure known to yield a yard of living under certain 
conditions. What then, was the problem of my young 
housekeeper. Her figures showed the following con- 
dition. To begin with, her husband was a professional 





— did not know proportion. 
These young people were 
not extravagant in living; they were extravagant pro- 


portionately. 


Where the Trouble Lay 
ND this is what was done to show them where the 
actual trouble lay. If on a $3,000 income a 
person living in San Francisco should ideally pay 
20% for food, 25% for rent, 15% for operating ex- 
penses, and 25% for clothes, leaving 15% for higher 
life, what approximate amounts should these people 
pay for their different items? 
20% equals $600, the proper amount for food. 
25% equals $750, the proper amount for rent. 
15% equals $450, the proper amount for operating expenses. 


25% equals $750, the proper amount for clothes. : 
The total is 85%, leaving 15%, or $450, for higher life. 


That is, out of $3,000 income the requirements of 
that particular place meant that $2,550 might have to 
be spent on necessities, leaving a small amount for 
recreation, saving, the dentist and the doctor, and such 
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items as come under this heading. In place of this, 


however, this was what was found: 


In place of $600 they were paying $540 for food. 

In place of $750 they were paying $270 for clothes. : 

In place of $450 they were paying $396 for operating expenses 
(these included service). . , e 

In place of $450 they were paying nothing for higher life. 

In place of $750 they were paying $2,200 for rent. 


Here was the trouble, obvious at the first application of 
the rule. In place of the 25%, considered a proper propor- 
tion for rent, they were paying nearly 63% of the total in- 
come, leaving less than half to be divided among the other 
needs of life. Three thousand dollars minus $2,220 leaves 
but $780 for food and clothes and operating expenses, to say 
nothing of higher life. 

When I went to these young people with the graphic 
tables given they were presented without comment. One 
was kept back for a time. Neither of them had ever seen 
an ideal budget or division of income before. They did not 
know that any one did this sort of thing in keeping house, 
and certainly there had been no call for this man to do any- 
thing of this kind in his profession. They looked the papers 
over carefully and then the man looked at me with troubled 
eyes while his face slowly flushed. ‘‘ Miss Johnson, I can- 


SS 
ness. That we often mistake the means for the end does 
not in the least’ prove that each one of us, at one time or 
another, has not had a vision, partial or whole, of the mean- 
ing of life and its struggles. But in order to obtain this end 
we have to learn to use the means aright. 

Our friends, who are real people, had not ceased to realize 
that they were seekers after life, but the. had succeeded in 
warping their vision just the same. Suppose moving to a 
situation in street and house within their means lost a part 
of the man’s practice and for the time being reduced his in- 
come by a few hundreds. “If he were worth any part of it 
it would be returned to him eventually, and meantime what 
would be occurring? Let us put the facts into figures again 
for the sake of clarity. 

In order to live on $2,020 a year, which is $2,500 minus the 
$480 interest on the debt already acquired, the proportions 
permitted for sane living would be as follows: 

20% for food would give $404. 

25% for rent would give $505. 

15% for operating expenses would give $303. 
25% for clothes would give $505. 

This leaves $303 for so-called higher life. Now, it has 
been demonstrated by these people that they need $540 for 
food, but only $270 at present for clothes. This will not be 





not move,” he sufficient long 
said. “Very with growing chil- 
well,” I replied, dren, and they 
“‘under those cir- Ideal Budget have cut down 


cumstances this is 
what you have to 
do,”” and handed 
him the last 
paper: FOOD 


Ascured tneome, On an income ranging 


Family of two adults and two 
cluded in operating expenses. 


terest on: del, from $2000 to $4000 a 20% 
$2,520, which is year one may spend 

all you actually 

have. If from this On an income ranging 

you must pay from $1000 to $2000 a 25% 


$2,200 for rent, you 
will have $300 for 
food, clothing, and 
running expenses. 
This permits you 
on your own esti- 
mates of the cost of 
these things ap- 
proximately $118 
for food, $118 for 


year one may spend 


On an income ranging 
from $600 to $1000 a 
year one may spend 


35% 





FOR CALIFORNIA 


This does not mean that because you live in California you must. have 
spend 20% of your income on food, or 25% on clothes. 
means that you have a good yard-measure, known to yield a yard of 
living under such and such conditions. 


thei*own needs to 
the extreme, but 
it may do this 
year. Operating 


or three children. Service is in- 


OPERATING HIGHER expenses have 
RENT . CLOTHES pe: 
EXPENSES LIFE amounted to $396. 
What adjust- 
25% 15% 15% 25% ments can be 


made? 

The rent can- 
not be reduced to 
the sum _ given. 
But the difference 
between $505, the 
amount that may 
be spent on 
clothes ‘and the 
$270 which they 
spent, is 
$135, or $1 less 
than the deficit 
in the amount for 
food. So the first 


20% 


20% 10% 20% 15% 


t merely 








clethes, $64 for ba 
operating expenses. 
Can you do 1t? 

One hundred and eighteen dollars a year for food means 
about $2.27 per week for a family of six, three adults and three 
children, or thirty-two cents per day—five cents and some odd 
mills per day. per person. Can you do it? 

One hundred and eighteen dollars for clothes means $23.60 
per person. Can you do it? 

It leaves $64 for heat and light and service and running 
expenses. Can you do at? 

And when he looked at this paper I said: ‘If you cannot 
move, what are you going to do about it? Will you not 
consider for ‘a few moments, not the money you are paying 
for rent, but the cost of this place in which you live? 

“You are not paying just $185 per month in money, but 
the cost of this house in which you live, your office and your 
automobile, which you think you must have for the sake of 
appearances and which you have included in your rent, 
must be found in the honor you have paid, for debt is a dis- 
honor; in the distress of mind and body of yourself and your 
wife; in the comforts and pleasures and opportunities for 
development and education you have necessarily given up; 
in the sacrifices of magazines and books and trips and such 
needed enjoyments; in the worry and backaches and heart- 
aches of your wife; in the loss, not of your professional stand- 
ing, but of those friends whose lives you cannot share. And 
now to this fetich of a certain number, on a certain street, 
in a certain part of this city, for the possession of an address 
and an automobile, you are going to mortgage the future of 
your children. In ten years you will have a young woman of 
twenty and another of eighteen in your house, and a growing 
boy of eleven. What kind of an education, what sort of an 
introduction to society, can you give them? What earthly 
good will living on this street do for you, or for them, when 
your debt has engulfed you and you have nothing to give 
them but the food and clothes some one else lends you on 
interest. What a life!” 

Need I say that this young man, being a real man, not a 
story-book one nor the excuse for a man we occasionally see 
in such straits, appreciated that figures do not lie. He 
fancied that he was at that peculiar place in his professional 
career when to move might indicate that seeming lack of 
success which has ruined the prospects of more than one 
well-equipped person in particular lines. The world is very 
fickle and demands of us all many ridiculous obsessions. It 
is quite true that a young lawyer or physician or architect, 
whatever the case may be, must evince outward signs of 
progress in his business. He must remember that ‘‘ Nothing 
succeeds like success.”” But what is success? And what 
are its real outward and visible signs? And what are you 
able or willing to pay for these? 


Living on the Budget Plan 
ms plan is merely a definite, practical method of ad- 
justing the money, time, and strength one possesses to 
the demands upon these in order that a certain end may be 
attained. And this end is not the saving of money, impor- 
tant as that may be as one of the means in gaining the end. 
Our aim, the aim of the entire world, is happiness. Always 
since the birth of time have men been struggling for happi- 


adjustment 
would be to apportion $539 as the sum allowed for food 
this coming year and $270 for clothes. There must be an 
endeavor to reduce the operating expenses, and here 
the individual problems of place and people enter very 
largely. We will discuss this in detail at some other time. 
In some way, however, the running expenses should be re- 
duced to $30 a month, or $360 allowed for the year, which 
leaves a sum of $57 which we must deduct from the propor- 
tion for higher life. . 
Three hundred and three dollars was the amount by pro- 
portion allowed for higher life, and this, minus $57, leaves 
$246, which we have to add to the rent, thus leaving nothing 
for this indefinite higher life, a term which now needs ex- 
planation. Higher life is a term used to cover all those 
things for which we spend money outside of our actual 
needs. Food, clothing, and shelter are necessary. It 
matters not that we spend more than may be needful on 
them. All moneys spent on these groups and on the 
running of the house come under those heads. Car-fare 
comes under rent, for the location of the house determines 
this. And it is named rent whether we pay rental or taxes 
and repairs. But higher life consists in pleasures, or even 
those things which we deem pleasures that only yield pain. 
Books, education, travel, moving-picture shows, savings of 
all kinds, money 


living within one’s means, whatever those may be, whoever 
we are, wherever we are situated. 

Now what is your situation? What are you going to ci, 
about it? And what may we do to help you? 

We all agree that we desire life to be simpler, but hi 
can we make it so? One of the burning questions of the da. 
the answer to which will give us the only real solution of 1) 
high cost of living, is how can we reduce life to simpler tern. . 
and thereby give us opportunity for learning or gaini:, 
beauty of life and living? One of the great economic pri 
lems is how to reduce bread-and-butter toil to the mi 
mum, and thus release a margin of time in which we m 
play. For play of some kind is a necessity. 

There are other points to be discussed in this budget pl 
as it applies to the Ready-Mades, such as the question of 1 
cost of service. Why did I not say, “The maid at $25 , 
month must be dispensed with’? As an actual fact | 
advised against this. But these questions we must lea 
for another time, for we have touched upon Lut one appli. 
tion of our rules, and this to a professional family. 


Problems of Another Family 


wert of the family of the two elderly people wh 
the husband earned a salary seemingly inadequate o 
their needs and could never earn any more? 

Their story is also a common one. For the history of t 
Ready-Mades, while it afforded some striking items, is 1 
story of so many young families it makes one’s heart ac). 
to hear of them, it is all so unnecessary. And here is anoth:r 
heartache, a more lasting one, for it is difficult to change t!- 
habits, in either thoughts or deeds, of a lifetime. These two 
people were both over sixty years of age, and for tweny 
years the man had earned $100 a month. They had h:.| 
four children—three daughters and a son. The son hi| 
died in boyhood, some six or seven years before, and t 
eldest daughter five years before the mother talked wiih 
me. The remaining daughters, both married, lived one in 
a distant State, the other in South America. Thus the tw. 
were virtually alone in the world after a happy, busy lii 
nearly forty years together and with a family. 

‘During these years they had purchased a home, a rather 
large house, adorned with the nondescript furniture much 
admired some twenty-five years ago, and educated their 
children. This had taken every cent of salary at all times, 
and occasionally more. Then the eldest daughter wa 
taken ill, and to provide adequately for her needs and thos: 
of the marrying daughters the house had been mortgage: 
The mother was a home-made housekeeper. She had 
learned thrifty ways and good housekeeping methods from 
her mother. The details of household -tasks were under- 
stood and efficiently accomplished by her. But the mothers 
of women of sixty years of age did not have money to expend. 

The women of the early years of the last century were 
notable housekeepers, but they were not household aid- 
ministrators. They knew cloth because they had made it. 
They knew many necessary factors in proper selection of 
household goods because they had learned the manufactur 
of so many of these things, but of market value as we now 
know it they were necessarily ignorant. They did not in 
general purchase the household supplies. The funds were 
kept in the hands of the men of the family because that was 
regarded as one of the duties of the man. It was one of the 
ways, not of abusing, except where misused, but of protect- 
ing his womenkind. 

The earliest beliefs about home contained the funida- 
mental thought that the mother was obliged to stay in on 
spot in order to care for and protect the child, and from this 
grew the wider idea that if women stayed away from t! 
home the home itself would be harmed or disappear. I 
was not seemly nor wise for the mothers to go to mark«t 
nor to public places, and such business as had to be di 
outside was executed by the husband or man of the hous: 
whatever relation he might be. 

We do not need to discuss these ideas here. It is mer'y 
necessary to refer to them in order to understand ' 
position of the home-made housekeeper who, born i: 

such home con 





spent in charity 
or for insurance, 
or thrown away 
on useless or 
wrong things, all 
these make up the 
division called 
higher life. It is 
made up of wants, 
not needs, al- 
though we often 
feel the need of 
this thing we want 
so greatly. We 
may get along 
without any great 
degree of higher 
lite, but it is not 
wise to do so, any 
more than it is to 
squander what we 
actually need for 
other things on 
what we fancy 
will give us pleas- 
ure at that time. 


Family of two adults and two 
cluded in operating expenses. 


FOOD 


‘On an income ranging 
from $2000 to $4000 a 25% 
year one may spend 


On an income ranging 
from $800 to $1000 a 30% 
year one may spend 


On an income ranging 
from $500 to $800 a 45% 
year one may spend 


must spend 25% of your income 





Ideal Budget 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


This does not mean that because you live in Massachusetts you 


merely means that you have a good yard-measure, known to yield a 
yard of living under such and such conditions. 


tions, learned t 
household ind: 
tries thoroug! 
but knew noth 
of their relat: 
to the outsi 
business wor 
In fact, she kr: 
nothing of t 
real business 
housekeeping. 
Here was tl! 
charming, | 
over-pressed a 
greatly wort 
woman of six 
willing to do ; 
and more tl 
her share of la! 
and thought, ! 
unable- to f: 
actual facts pi' 
down in blac! 
and white becau 
she realized her 


or three children. Service is in- 


OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


20% 15% 15% 


RENT 


HIGHER 
CLOTHES LIFE 


25% 


20% 10% 15% 25% 


155% 10% 10% 20% 


on food, or 20% on clothes. It 








Savings represent 
a part of what we call higher life. 

To return to our sums, when we have added $246 to $505 
we have only $751, and we carinot reduce the rent below $60 
a month in this case. This seemed suicidal to business, 
and impossible to compass under the actual circumstances. 
Still the fact remains that the only possible road: to prog- 
ress, honorable living, peace of mind, and success lies in 


own inadequa:s 
for that parti- 
ular part. What could be done to help her? Her own 
idea was along the line of the subtraction she had alrea'} 
used, a lessening of money paid out each month by an adiii- 
tion of task for which she was not fitted. And suddenly 
she realized that she was not physically fit, and that addi- 
tional labors might easily result in future additional deb's. 
What could be done? 
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HE girl might have been 
posing for a picture of 
gentle, youthful melan- 
choly. She did not look 

actively, but passively, unhappy, 
with possibly a suggestion of in- 
verted enjoyment evident in her 
expression. 

However, it was undeniable that 
young Emily Howard, the darling 
o! her mother, the darling of her 
two aunts, Julia and Amelia Spen- 
ccr, looked more than delicate— | 
really ill. She sat on the broad — 
south doorstep, and the sun shone full upon her charming 
head, making her rather thin but exquisitely fine hair look 
like filaments of gold. Her narrow face in that strong light 
took on the appearance of transparent alabaster, her sweet 
mouth showed little color, her eyelids drooped, and the long 
lashes were pale gold in violet hollows. Her little hands were 
clasped listlessly in her lap. She seemed to wilt in every 
j-int and muscle like a flower in hot noon. In her little pink 
muslin gown she looked not unlike some flower of slender 
growth which found existence almost too much for its deli- 
cate beauty. 

Her mother, her aunt Julia, and her aunt Amelia watched 
her furtively from the sitting-room windows. They whis- 
pered concerning her, but they might almost have shouted, 
so wearily indifferent was the girl. 

“T am worried almost to death,” whispered Emily's 
mother, Mrs. Sophia Howard. 

“She looks to me as if she were fading away,”” whispered 
Aunt Amelia, who was distinctly, almost offensively, 
pessimistic. 

Amelia Spencer had been in her youth handsome, with a 
strong, dark face, determined mouth, and large, unswerv- 
ing brown eyes. She was in a way handsome now, al- 
though her thick hair was iron gray and all the bloom had 
gone from her cheeks. She had kept her figure and a real 
majesty of presence. Her pessimism was so grim that it 
carried weight 

“Oh, Amelia, do you think it is as bad as_ that?” 
whispered Sophia, her big blue eyes brimming with tears. 
Sophia had always been the undisputed beauty of the family. 

“Tf,” stated Amelia, ‘‘ that child does not improve soon 
she will not be here when the leaves fall.” 

Sophia shuddered and paled. Then Julia spoke. Julia 
was a dried grass-blade of a woman, moving, and remaining 
still, always with perfect grace. Grace had been and was 
her one charm. Her figure was so sparse as to repel, her 
face so elongated by the inward vision of herself that one 
wanted to shake her and make her laugh once. 

“Sister Amelia is right,’’ said Julia, and she sighed with 
the effect of a small breeze blowing through dry grass-lands. 

“Dr. Emerson has béen to see her,’’ said Sophia, feebly, 

ind he says there is nothing organic. He sounded her 
lungs and her heart, and he says everything is all right.” 


TULIA sighed again. ‘There are depths no doctor on earth 
* can sound,” declared she with a certain relish. Then one 
saw that her elongated face was not in reality one of settled 
misery. There was, in fact, a queer lurking happiness and 
peace in it. It was so with Amelia, who looked, except for 
hor anxiety about her niece, which was real enough, per- 
fcctly satisfied. Sophia, except for that common anxiety, 
had a fairly radiant expression. All three sisters had led 
a happy life together for years in the old Spencer home- 
Stead, with an abundant income and plenty of the luxuries 
o! life. Now, however, had interposed this worry about the 
child on the doorstep. 

‘What do you two think is the matter?” asked Sophia of 
hcr sisters, who looked at each other. 

Amelia spoke first. ‘She has something on her mind,” 
said she, positively. “She is keeping it to herself, but it is 
wearing her out. Her heart is eating her body.” 

Julia nodded. ‘‘That is what I think,” said she. 

Sophia looked from one to the other helplessly. ‘‘ What can 
that dear child have on her mind?” said she. ‘‘She has been 
Sheltered all her life. She has had every wish gratified.” 

Amelia looked curiously at her sister, Emily’s mother. 
“Who,” asked she, ‘‘can tell all the wishes of another human 
Soul? You cannot, and you are her mother.” 

Julia nodded. 
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“ Like some 
wonderful 
springtime of 


my youth” 


OPHIA paled a little. “I don’t understand what 
wish—”’ she began. 

Amelia interrupted her. 
is fretting her life away over something, and Dr. Emerson 
isn’t going to cure her with all the nostrums in creation.” 

“Perhaps ‘a specialist—’’ began Sophia. 

Julia sighed scornfully. 

““We who love her are the only specialists who can cure 
“‘We must talk to her, and we must talk 
to her each by herself. We must tell her, if necessary, things 
about our own lives which we have survived. We must show 
her that sorrows pass, that she will get over it, whatever it is.” 

Suddenly Julia’s narrow face flushed a dark brick-red. 
It was unbecoming, but her mouth took on at the same time 
a half-foolish, half-tender curve of reminiscence which was 


” 


“The fact is,”” said she, ‘‘ Emily 


her,” said Amelia. 


charming. 

“Tf you think it will do her good, I have lived through 
troubles like most people, and I can tell her about them, 
although I have never spoken of them to any living soul 
and never expected to,” said she. She spoke with an air of 
delicate importance. 


MELIA eyed her sharply. ‘‘I would like to know, Julia 
Spencer, what dreadful troubles you have lived through 
that we don’t know about,” said she, ‘‘when you’ve been 
right here with us in this house all your life and had every- 
thing you wanted.” ¥ 
Julia straightened herself. 
you wanted, Amelia?” said she. 
Amelia did not flush, but she tossed her head. ‘I didn’t 
say that I had,” she replied, ‘‘ but that isn’t saying I pretend 
to have had anything very terribie to live through.” 
“We all live through terrible things,”’ said Julia, firmly, 
It is so.” 


“Have you had everything 


“‘and there is no use pretending we do or don’t. 
“That is very true,” agreed Sophia. 
Her sisters regarded her curiously. 

considered that Sophia had had the cream of life compared 

with themselves. Emily was her daughter. 

Sophia saw the look. 

“Tt is true,” said she, and her softly pretty face looked 
almost hard. ‘No human being really knows about another 
unless told, and then not fairly.” 

“Well,” said Amelia Spencer, “I see no use in our arguing 
about such things. We must try and talk to Emily and see 
if we can’t bring her to reason and stop fretting. If we 
don’t she will keep on going down-hill in spite of us.’ 

Julia looked at the others and her thin mouth was set. 
“Well, I want to come first and have it over with,” said she. 

“Sophia, suppose you tell Emily that her aunt Julia wants 
to see her in the sitting-room,”’ said Amelia. 

“Don’t scare the child,” said Julia, “and don’t act solemn. 
Just tell her I want to see her about something a minute. 
That poor child is too nervous to be scared out of her wits.” 

“Very well,” replied Sophia, rising. 

Amelia also arose and left the room. 
her to-morrow,” she said as she went out. 
day will be enough.” 

“T think so, too,” said Sophia with a quick, dimpling smile 
of relief. She flounced softly out of the room. Her lavender 
muslin was sprayed over with dim roses and lilacs, a lavender 
ribbon floated back as she went, and a delicate end of old 
lace floated from her throat. Julia waited. Her face was 
still flushed, but her set mouth had relaxed into the old 
tender, foolish smile of reminiscence. 


In their hearts they 


Moreover, 


“T will talk with 
“T think one a 


PRESENTLY young Emily entered, languidly, her pink 

skirts hanging limply around her slender limbs, her 
little white hands hanging inertly in the folds, her soft fair 
hair drooping softly over her faintly tinted cheeks. She 





Something 
on Her 


-Mind 


smiled faintly at Julia and sank, almost feebly, into a corner 
of the old mahogany sofa. The delicate pink of her gown 
was the only color in the room. The wall-paper was faded 
to the extent of neutrality, its ancient scroll-work barely 
visible in the strongest lights. The old Turkey carpet was 
a blur; the damask of the curtains and upholstery gave no 
evidence of their original tints, being of a delightful softness 
of tone, like the gentlest nocturne; the pictures were old steel 
engravings, most cf them covered in places with a mossy 
film; the frames of old gilt gave out no reflection. In fact, 
the whole room was more like a nocturne than anything 
else, full of a quiet evening peace so profound that it ap- 
proached delight. In the midst of it Emily’s youth was 
the one strong note. 

“Mother said you wanted to see me, Aunt Julia," she 
remarked in her sweet, weary little voice. 

Julia sat on the sofa beside her and approached her subject 
with the infinite grace which characterized everything which 
she did. She said something about the weather, she said some- 
thing about a new library book, then she told her little story. 

“T have always thought I would tell you, dear,” she said, 
“because I have always had a feeling that it was your due. 
You are young, and when I was your age I suffered so, and 
the worst of the suffering lay in thinking it would never pass, 
and it did pass, and so I want to tell you. I was never 
pretty like you, my dear, but I had a good figure, although I 
Rose Ever- 


leigh, who died when you were a child, had a birthday, and 


was so slight, and people called me graceful. 


she had a fancy to have a dance in the moonlight on her 
father’s lawn. I—well, I suppose I was a good dancer. I 


was told so. I went. It was full moonlight, and the roses 
were in bloom, and the air was sweet, and the lights and 
shadows on the lawn were lovely, and the music played. 
There were two violins and a violoncello. I danced with a 
young man who was a stranger in the village. He had 
never seen me before; he did not really see me then. I was 
dressed all in white, and I had a floating lace scarf. I wore 
my hair in long curls and they blew over my face. We 
danced and danced, and the music was so sweet, and the 
roses were so sweet, and the moon made everything seem 
possible that was beautiful and happy. He danced with 
me all the evening, and I—well, I thought I was in love at 
first sight, too. All my heart seemed to go out to him. Of 
course it was most improper, but I had never known any- 
thing like it before. 


attention, I was so plain. 


No young man had ever paid me any 

I was young, and I was dazzled.” 

ULIA stopped. faint 
curiosity. 

“What then, Aunt Julia?” she murmured. 

He made Rose call with him 


Emily regarded her with a 


“‘Nothing more, my dear. 
the next day. I curled my hair and wore my best dress.and 
my corals, but it was all over. That was all.” 

“Did he never come again?” 

“‘No, dear, not after he had seen me in broad daylight, 
when I wasn’t dancing. One cannot be always dancing in 
the moonlight, you know. He knew that, and I knew that. 
I could see that he was. 


He was sorry, too. He was a 


very good young man. That was theend. Only, my dear, 


I thought the world was over, and it was not. I thought 
my sorrow would never pass, but it did. It is only to me 
now like some wonderful old springtime of my youth. I am 
only glad that it came to me. I have been much happier. 
I have been and am very happy. I have found out the most 
consoling truth in the whole world 


Julia bent over the girl beside her as gracefully as flower- 


SOrrows pass.” 


raceme, but Emily’s little face only expressed mild love and a 
negative sympathy. 

“T am so glad you have not been unhappy all your life 
because of it, Aunt Julia,”’ she said in her flute-like voice. 

Julia realized that her confession had been in vain. 
Emily was to make none in return. In fact, it was quite evi- 
dent that she wondered why her aunt had told her the story. 

Julia left her curled up on the sofa and joined her sisters. 

“Did she tell you what the trouble was?” Sophia asked, 
eagerly. 

“No; you two can try. I did nothing. 
the sofa. I put my white shawl over her. 

The next day came Amelia’s turn. 
white and her face looked rigid when, alone with her niece, 
she began her story. It was not in the least like her 


She is lying on 


” 


She was quite 
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sister’s. No moonlight romance had there been in Amelia 
Spencer’s life, but something hard and sordid and fairly 
tragic. ‘ 

“I am going to tell you something which nobody but 
myself and a woman who died long ago has ever known,” 
Amelia said, abruptly. ‘I think you had better not repeat 
it. Even at this late date it might trouble your mother and 
Aunt Julia. When I was a young girl I did not have some 
things for which I longed. Father was a rich man, but he 
did not believe in gewgaws. A girl friend of mine had 
beautiful jewels, although they were not cut like those 
nowadays. But they were beautiful. She had inherited 
them from a French grandmother, and some of them they 
said had belonged to the royal family. She had a great 
many, and there was one opal.” Amelia glanced at her 
finger, whence shot prismatic fires from an opal in a 





so subtle that it would have been difficult to prove, had she 
tried to do so. He was one of the men who torment by 
instinct, possibly without fully realizing it. Sophia had 
never betrayed him. She was not going to betray him 
now to his own daughter. She only told’ Emily that she 
had, unknown to her family, suffered much cruelty, that she 
had been wounded with the cruelest wounds of earth, those 
given in the house of a friend, but that, nevertheless, she 
was and had been happy. 

“The one who hurt me is dead,”’ she said, ‘‘and I realize 
that my happiness and forgetfulness, that is, forgetfulness 
as far as my own misery is concerned, is the one way in 
which I can fully forgive. No sorrow lasts, dear, not even 
sorrow which comes undeservedly through those whom we 
love.” 


OBERT’S aunt was pleased, for she also adored Robert, 
“Your daughter will be a lucky girl, if I do say so,” she 
told Sophia. 

“He seems a very fine young man,” returned Sophia, with 
a slight stiffening of her neck, “but if my daughter marries 
him he will have a good wife, if her own mother docs 
say so.” 

“‘My dear Sophia, of course,”’ returned Elizabeth Bruce, 
who was a masterly old woman, with a ready tongue of 
decision. ‘But I know she will have a good husband.” 
Elizabeth Bruce spoke as if her nephew had been a princ 
who had proffered a scepter to a daughter of the people, 
and the Spencers were an older family in the place than the 
Bruces. However, Sophia felt her slight resentment m:|t 
away when she had reached home and found Emily and jyer 

lover sitting openly, hand in hand, on the front do.;- 
step in the moonlight. The girl looked up at | 


@ 





silver setting. 

“That?” asked Emily. 

“Yes, this is the opal. The girl was superstitious. 
She would not wear it. I was very intimate with her. 


One day I had a chance. I—stole it.” 

Emily recoiled. 

“It is quite true,” Amelia said, calmly. ‘There is 
no use in mincing matters. I stole it. It was not 


missed for a long time. I was careful about wearing 
it, but one evening I did not expect she would be at a 
party, and she was. She knew. She was heavenly. 
She gave it to me. She had a right to dispose of her 
jewels as she chose. She wasanorphan. She did not 
live long. She died young. I have always worn the 
opal. I felt at first as if I were wearing sin and shame 
for everybody tosee. It wasahorror. But it passed. 
I loved the ring at last. I loved to wear it. It made 
me happy because I grew to understand that by being 
happy I was being forgiven for a dreadful deed, some- 
thing which none of our family had ever been guilty 
of. You are the first I have told. Your mother and 
your aunt to-day would not understand. They would 
only be unhappy. Only the young can understand 
how I came to do it.” 

Emily’s face was more moved than it had been when 
her Aunt Julia had told her of her moonlight romance. 
“It must have been dreadful,’’ said she. 

“It was a horror. I felt like a leper going about 
with all his sores exposed, for I had promised to wear 
the ring, and I knew I must not shirk that or I would 
be worse still. I tell you because I want you to know 
that even sorrows like that pass, and there is no sorrow 
worse than the sorrow for one’s own wrong-doing.” 

“Did the girl never tell?’”’ asked Emily. Her small 
show of excitement had faded away. She was now 
quite listless. She was calm before this revelation of 
crime in the proud old family of which she came. 

Amelia looked at her in a puzzled fashion. It had 
cost her much to tell that story. She frowned im- 
patiently. ‘‘What has come over you, child?” she 
burst out. “I do believe if I had told you I had 
committed a murder you would act as if you had not 
energy enough to fret over it.” 








“Emily and Robert are betrothed” 


innocence and pride. The young fellow, who \a; 
very manly, laughed out bravely and still held the {it 
tle hand. “It is for life, Emily’s mother and mine, 
you know,” said he. Then he rose, still hol ig 
fast to the girl, and he kissed Sophia, and then Er ily 
kissed her. ; 

When Sophia entered the room where her sis‘ers 
were she was weeping gently. She was glad that 
the lamps were not lighted. However, in a second 
her voice, as she answered a question, betrayed | er. 

“What is the matter?” Amelia asked. 

“Emily and Robert Bruce are betrothed,” said 
Sophia, and she sobbed pleasurably. 

Julia also sobbed. Amelia did not. 

“It is a pretty good thing, I think,” she s:id. 
“Robert is a handsome young man with good hal its, 
and he has money in his own right and is doing w« 
his profession.” 

“He will open an office here,’”’ said Sophia, 
Emily can live with us. He says so.” 

“They can have the west wing of the house, and 
their own establishment,”’ said Amelia. ‘That will 
be the best plan. Robert will be happier, and so will 
Emily. We are all three unexceptionable, of course, 
but it is always a question of mixing psychological 
ingredients when married people try to live with 
others.” 

“Yes, the west wing will be the best plan,”’ said 
Sophia. She sobbed again. Julia echoed her. 

“What are you crying about?” asked Amelia. 
“Emily had to get married sometime. It seems to 
me nothing could be better than this.” 

“TI am crying because I am happy,” Sophia an- 
swered, stoutly. “It is such a relief to me to know 
that no man will take Emily 2way from me.” 

“I feel so, too,” said Julia, with a little sniff. 
thought, in the same way that one sniffs at a jar of 
old potpourri, of that moonlight evening when she 
had danced to the violins and the ’cello, and loved and 
been loved. She wore that memory like a crown. 


T 
mother and smiled a heavenly smile of utter bliss 2nd 


in 


“and 


She 








“T could not help it,” replied Emily. 
did not, did you, Aunt Amelia?” 

Amelia laughed harshly. ‘“‘No, my dear,” said she, ‘I 
never did.” 


“But you 


AM ELIA told Sophia and Julia, that ever’ng after Emily 

had gone to bed, that she did not believe it was the 
slightest use talking with the child. ‘I think now it may 
be the wisest proceeding to send for a good specialist,”’ said 
she. 

But now Sophia was obdurate. 
daughter,” she said. ‘Something is troubling her. I can- 
not be mistaken. She is worried about something.” 

“What on earth can it be?’”’ demanded Amelia. 

“T do not know. Somebody may have hurt her feelings.” 

“Sophia Howard, who can have hurt her feelings? Why, 
that child’s feelings have been wrapped in cotton wool in a 
glass case ever since she was born!” 

“You can’t wrap feelings in that way. There is not 
enough wool and glass in the world to make them quite 
safe,” declared Sophia. 

Her sisters stared at her. ‘‘To hear you talk one would 
think you had been badly treated yourself,” said 
Amelia. 

Sophia, who was rather pale, laughed pleasantly. ‘I have 
no complaint to make,” said she, ‘but this I do know, that 
hurt feelings hurt the soul more than any bodily injury 
and they do work bodily harm, and I do know that no human 
being can be sure of saying truthfully of another that her 
feelings have not been hurt. The whole world fairly 
bristles with weapons for feelings.” 

“Well, maybe Emily's feelings have been hurt,” said 
Julia with a sigh, “and if they have she must be made to 
realize that that also will pass.” 

Sophia had in reality the hardest task of all. Her story 
could not be fully told because it involved Emily’s father, 
dead when she was a baby. Sophia had suffered injury to 
her feelings, and acute ones ste had, pretty, petted darling 
of her whole family. Her husband had put her to the tor- 
ture by word and look. He had treated her with a cruelty 


“Emily is my own 


SOPHIA told her sisters that night that perhaps they had 

better send for a specialist. “‘I told her of something 
which I had lived through happily,” said she, ‘‘and Emily 
acts to me as if she wonders whether or not we have all gone 
crazy to tell her such things. Perhaps she is not fretting, 
but still I cannot get over the conviction that she is unhappy 
over something.” 

They agreed to wait three days and then if Emily did not 
improve to send for the specialist, but in two days came the 
improvement. Young Robert Bruce came to visit his aunt, 
Miss Elizabeth Bruce, who lived next door, and the two 
young people were immediately drawn together by some 
strange force. Emily began to brighten like a flower in a 
vase of water. The change in her was so sudden and radical 
that her elders wondered if they had been mistaken, if they 
had worried over nothing. : 

Emily sat on shady porches with Robert. She went with 
her aunts and mother to take tea with his aunt, and the two 
young creatures strolled home by some roundabout road of 
love. Little parties were given by village friends and Emily 
went, a slender vision of young beauty in India muslins and 
her aunts’ and mother’s pearls and corals. The color was 
back in lips and cheek, the light in eyes, the quick readiness 
of movement in limbs. 





HRISTMAS. THOUGHT 
But it is better to follow 
even the shadow of the best 
than toremain content with 
the worst. And those who 
would see wonderful things 
must often be ready to 
travel alone. 

HENRY VAN DYKE. 














HE three sat still, and the young voices floated 
in to them. The lovers sat quite away from the 
windows, and they only caught an occasional word, and 
were not uncomfortable because of listening. But 
suddenly a strong wind from the south, sweet with roses, 
blew into the room, and the old damask curtains waved, 
and on the wings of that wind came an entire little speech 
of Emily’s. 

“Mother and Aunt Amelia and Aunt Julia have been 
telling me of troubles which they had when they were young, 
and how they all passed away and left them happier, «nd 
I had never had any sorrow and I did not know what thcy 
meant, but now I know. I have no sorrow now, of course, 
but having happiness makes it possible. Iam happy enough 


now to have sorrow, and the sorrow will pass. It is very 
true.” 
The wind died, the curtain hung limply. The t!ree 


sisters sat in silence. They had revealed to ‘iat 
beloved girl secrets which they had held sacred unto 
their own souls. They had revealed their own souls, of 
romance, of wrongful deeds, of repentance, of injury, of 
forgiveness, of sorrow and its ultimatum, of happin:ss. 
They had rehearsed to her all their little holy dramas of 
life for her healing, and had it all been unnecessary? 

Amelia spoke first. ‘Do you think she had nothing on 
her mind, after all?” said she. 

“T rather think that she did,” said the child’s mot/vcr, 
who was more subtle. “I think she was sorrowing because 
she had never had the imagination of what sorrow really 
meant.” 

“I think that you are right, sister,” said Julia out of ‘et 
heart of old romance. 

The south wind came again. The room was full of ‘he 
fragrance of roses. The damask curtains billowed. 50 
phia’s embroidery-work flew like a white dove across ‘he 
room out of her basket. Then they heard the voices aga'\— 
a charming duet of love and happiness and prophec) of 
sorrow to end in happiness. 

“Yes, sorrows pass,”” came fugue-wise, like a song of the 
night wind. 
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Puzzle Prize Winners | es 


Ralph Talbot, Louisi- 
| ana; Margaret Manley, 
| Missouri; Matilda Allyn, 


r 








Reese , Meraad: Dora | 
Hurley, Washington. 


Honor Roll — Evelyn 
| Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts; Frank Taylor, 
Pennsylvania. 
Winner of Animal Let- 
ter Prizes—Florence | 
| Coulby, Maryland; 
Helen Cody, Connecti- 
cut; Frank Taylor, 
Pennsylvania; Elizabeth 
B. Keim, West Virginia; 
Vera Dielson, Maine. 


Answers to Kinks 

Thanksgiving Twists 
—1.Turkey. 2. Mince- 
pie. 3. Potatoes. 4. 
Plum-pudding. 5. Rais- 
ins. 6. Cranberry sauce. 
7. Ice-cream. 8. Squash. 
g. Nuts. 10. Dressing. 





Crossword Enigma— 
Turkey. 


























An Exciting Christmas 


By Esther Talbot 


REMEMBER it as if it were yesterday. 
There were four of us children. Mary 
was twelve, I was ten, Tom seven, and 
Baby Bess just four years old. Mother 
was reading a telegram. She looked at us 


and said, ‘Grandpa is very sick. I must 
go to him at once.” 
“Oh, ma,” we all wailed together, “‘to- 


morrow’s Christmas! 

“Can’t help it, chicks," she said; ‘you 
wouldn’t want grandpa to be all alone when 
he is so sick, would you, dearies, just be- 
cause it’s Christmas week?” 

I’m afraid in our inmost hearts we wanted 
mother to stay, even at the risk of such a 
fate for grandpa: we were such selfish little 
creatures, but Bess was the only one who 
dared say so. 

“TI don’t want you to go, I want you to 
stay with me,” she said, but ma put her 
aside, saying, ‘‘I’ll have to go at once or 
I'll miss the train that connects with the 
stage. I'll stop on the 
way and send Mary Ann 
Clarkins over. Pa will be 
back from town by seven 
o'clock, and you children 
may make molasses candy 
and popcorn. There’s plenty 
to eat in the buttery, and 
I'll tell Mary Ann to finish 
the pies.” 

Kissing us all and tell- 
ing us that Mary Ann 
would be over in a couple 
of hours, mother started 
ffor the station. Pa would, 
we knew, bring some Christ- 
mas presents with him. It 
was about noon when ma 
left, and after watching her 
out of sight our spirits rose. 
We began to think it fun 
to keep house and almost 
wished Mary Ann were not 
coming. We decided to 
start right in on the pop- 
cornand candy. When the 
candy was made we set it 
out on the piazza to cool. 
Mary suggested that we 
take a plate of popped corn 
and go up attic and play 
until Mary Ann came. 

We dressed up in old clothes and blankets 
and played house and robbers and all sorts 
of games until finally Mary exclaimed, 
“Isn't it dark!’ 

We all looked out of the window and 
cried out together, “Why, it’s snow- 
ing.” 

Mary and I looked at each other. I 
wonder where Mary Ann Clarkins is? we 
both thought. As it grew later the storm 
increased and soon was raging furiously, 
and we knew that no Mary Ann Clarkins 
could get to our house that night. And 
where was pa? Bess finally cried herself 
to sleep upon the lounge, and Tom curled 
up in the big arm-chair, but Mary and I 
couldn’t sleep. 

At last we knew that father couldn’t 
possibly arrive, so we got Bess and Tom off 
to bed, and we lay down with our clothes on. 
I remember thinking I should lie awake 
all night, but I didn’t. When I waked up 
the lamp was still burning. I nudged Mary, 


and we both got up and ran to the windows. 
They were blocked with snow. We couldn't 
see out at all. We ran up attic, and from 
the east window we could see that the snow 
was half-way up to it, but that the sun was 
shining and the storm over. Our house was 
only a story and a half high, and we knew 
what had happened. Just what pa had 
always said, that the big drifts would en- 
circle the house some time, and there we 
were, literally snowed in. 

“I know one thing,” said Mary, ‘and 
that is we will have an awful time with 
Bess about Christmas. It’s Christmas 
morning, and she’ll expect presents, and we 
will have our hands full if she doesn’t find 
something when she wakes up!”’ 

“Now,” said Mary. “I know where 
mother keeps the presents grandma sent 
over, and I don’t believe she will care one 
bit if we give Bessie’s and Tom’s gifts to 
them. We won’t look at our own. Then 





She had a bow! of dressing ready 


I have a doll for Bess and a ball for Tom, so 
they will be satisfied.” 

They were, and we left our own bundles 
untouched, though I did wish Mary would 
let me just squeeze mine so I could see if it 
were a book or not. 

Tom was so taken with our plight he was 
wild. He thought it great fun, and started 
to tunnel through the drift before the front 
door, but the minute the door was opened 
an avalanche of snow fell in on him and 
filled the entry so that we couldn’t close 
the door, and had to leave it open with the 
hall full of snow. 

I might as well say, right here, that Mary 
Ann Clarkins did start over, but was called 
into a neighbor’s on the way, where there 
had been a bad burning accident, and when 
she was through there the storm was so 
bad she was afraid to come on, though she 
said if she had known father had not 
arrived she would have come if she had 
crawled on her hands and knees. 


reanes, WRlOiet Ranier 





Next month I am go- 
ing to tell you the names 
of the lucky members 
who won the beautiful 
prizes for good work in 
our long Summer Con- 
test. Perhaps I should 
not say “lucky,” for it 
was not luck, but careful 
attention to the rules of 
the competition and 
work well done, that 
| brought the splendid re- 
| wards to so many happy 
| boys and girls. 
| They may have re- 

ceived their prizes before 
their names appear, 
and, knowing the excel- 
lence of the selected 
articles, I heartily con- 
gratulate each winner. 
Christmas will be pleas- 
ant for the children and, 
as they use tool-chest, 
camera, paint-box, or 
| work-box, I know they 
will think of Happyland. 


Aunt Joy. 














5s just a year, Happylanders all, 
since the notice of a club appeared in 
our pages. Our growth seems miraculous. 
This Christmas we have over ten thousand 
active working members. Happyland is 
now a world - wide, international club of 
peace and good-will. There was never a 
club with such bright prospects, and the 
great opportunities for good that our dear 
Happyland, with its branches reaching 
out into every state and territory and 
into foreign lands, possesses. 

We must make the next year an even 
greater success. Tell all your school- 
mates and young friends that they are 
welcome to our club, to Happyland. 
Tell them that there are plans afoot to 
make our Young People’s Pages the very 
| best, most entertaining, and pleasing 
| pages that can be imagined by the most 





Aunt Joy’s Christmas Message 


enthusiastic member. There will be 
stories, prize contests, poems, games, 
puzzles, pictures, the jolly Happyland Mail 
Box, with letters from members every- 
where, and news from our hundreds of 
Happyland Branch Clubs. Every one | 
is welcome. 

Do you know, boys and girls, that this 
is the best month in the year to prove | 
the worth of our pledge? Every one is | 
imbued with the spirit of Christmas, the | 
spirit of giving and giving with love. | 
Use every chance to show that you are 
true Happyland members, and, rejoicing | 
with you because of your great oppor- 
tunities, I wish every single one of my | 
dear boys and girls the merriest of all | 
Merry Christmases. 

Happily yours, 
Aunt Joy. 





After breakfast Tom said, ‘Well, one 
thing is sure, we won’t have any turkey 
for dinner to-day.” 

At this, Bess began to cry, and Mary, 
to quiet her, said, ‘Yes, we will, too, if 
Tom and you will bring it up from down 
cellar.” 

“Why, Mary Talbot,” I said, “you 
know we can’t have one. You don’t know 
how to make dressing!’’ 

“T can find out,” Mary said; and, sure 
enough, when we brought the turkey up 
she had a big bowl of dressing all ready. 

I suppose we looked at that turkey in 
the oven forty times. It seemed as if 
some one was looking at it all the time. 

It was good,too. We didn’t have any pies 
or pudding, but we had cookies, and we all 
ate our fill, and then Bess went to sleep, for 
which we were glad, as she was beginning to 
fret for mother and father, and we didn’t 
know what to tell her. 

Before she woke up we heard strange 
noises, and just as we began to get a little 
scared, why, there was father at the window 
smiling away as happy as a king. We had 
had a pretty good time, but we were very 
glad not to have to pass another night 
alone and pleased to get some Christmas 
presents that he had brought. We had, too, 
those Mary would not let me touch from 
grandma, but which father said we might 
have. Mine was a book, after all. 


A Hospital Box 
ew is good Christmas Happyland 
Club work. Get a box as large as you 
think your little band can fill, and make it 
as dainty and pretty as you can with tissue 
paper or any kind of decoration. In such 


gifts the appearance of the box counts for 
much. So make it as charming as possible 
with paint or colored paper. 

At each meeting plan to make cambric or 
cardboard scrap leaves, or books, paper dolls 
in gay tissue-paper dresses, cut-up pictures, 
menageries to place in pretty envelopes or 
boxes, tiny books, and any other inexpen- 
sive game or toy that you can think of. 
I knew two little girls who made sixty of 
the dearest paper dolls by using colored 
fashion-plate figures and making crepe- 
paper dresses for each dainty doll. Then 
a Christmas card was placed with every 
doll, and they were inclosed in envelopes 
and sent to a Children’s Hospital, with 
other creations. 

It’s not a day too early to begin such 
work; it takes time to make the small gifts 
daintily. If any club wishes to try this 
plan of making other small people happy, 
and needs more particulars, why, just write 
to Aunt Joy and ask any questions nec- 
essary. 


All Aboard for Happyland 


By JACK ALDEN, Maine 


LL aboard for Happyland, 
Fast as we can race, 

Where every one is pleasant, 
It’s a glad and joyous place. 
No clouds darken Happyland, 
Place of pure delight, 
And to this land all may come: 
Start to-day or night. 
One of its ways is to smile, 
No cross word is heard, 
Every one laughs in Happyland, 
Kindness is its word. 


All children are invited to join The Bazar’s Happyland Club. There are no fees. Cut out this coupon (or copy it it 
Mother objects to your cutting her Bazar) and mail to 
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Bunt Joy, Harper's Bazar, 


Dear SBunt Joy : 


me a membership caxd. 


Signed. 


Franklin Square, CGew York Gity. 


J wish to Join Che Happyland lub, 
J promise to do one hind deed every day. 


Blease send 








City. 
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Attention, Happylanders | 
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Ned’s Visit to Mother Goose 








H.Y.P. 
Stories 








By Isabel McKenzie 


NED was curled up in a big chair in front 

of the library fire reading a fairy story. 
His dog lay on the rug near by, sleeping with 
“one eye open; the very moment Ned stirred 
he would be up, ready to follow his master. 
All at once Ned heard a swishing sound very 
much like the noise an aeroplane makes. 
He threw down his book and rushed to the 
window. Looking up in the sky he saw an 
aeroplane, the very kind he liked. He was 
so excited he did not even get his cap, but 
rushed out as fast as he could, his dog 
following. 





“What! Asleep again?” 


To his utter amazement the aeroplane 
appeared to be coming down. In a very 
few minutes it had reached the ground. 
Some one was coming toward him, smiling 
and saying: 

“How do you do, Ned? Do you know 
me?” 

At a glance Ned saw it was Mother Goose. 
He ran to meet her with outstretched hands. 
“Do you think any boy or girl would not 
know you?” heasked. ‘‘And did you really 
come just to see me?” 

“Yes, I did,” replied Mother Goose. “I 
knew how glad you would be to see me. I 
also knew how interested you were in flying- 
machines, so I am going to 
invite you to take a ride 
with me. Would you like 
to go?” 

Ned’s face was aglow 
with pleasure. ‘I see your 
answer on your face,” 
Mother Goose laughed. 
“Jump in and we'll be off.” 

They sailed through the 
air like a bird. Presently 
he saw another aeroplane, 
and as it came nearer he 
recognized in it the “old 
woman who swept the cob- 
webs from the sky.” 

Mother Goose, who was 
watching Ned, smiled at his 
surprise. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, 
“the very same one. But 
times have changed. We have so much 
more work to do now that if we did not 
have flying-machines we never would get 
through. And there are so many cobwebs 
these days.” 

On and on they flew. “Oh look!” cried 
Ned. “I can see the Man in the Moon. 
Do let us stop and talk to him.” 

“How far do you think he is from here?” 
Mother Goose asked. 

“About ten or twenty miles,’’ Ned an- 
swered. 

“He is just ten thousand miles away,” 
Mother Goose replied. ‘‘We would not 
have time to go there to-day. But, see, he 
is bowing and smiling to you. Some day we 
will make a special journey and go to see 
him.” 

“Now watch!”’ Mother Goose said. ‘‘We 
are coming to a village. I wonder if you 
know what place it is?” 

Ned kept a sharp lookout, and presently 
they began to go down. “I think I can 
guess,”” Ned said. ‘Is it your own village, 
where all the people in your book live?” 

Mother Goose was delighted that Ned had 
guessed so well. ‘‘That was a good guess,” 
she said. Almost before she had finished 
speaking the aeroplane had reached the 
ground. 

They had landed right in the midst of a 
large field, and there fast asleep waS Little 
Boy Blue. Mother Goose said: ‘What! 
asleep again? Is this the way you watch 
the cows and sheep?” Up he jumped look- 
ing very sheepish and blew a loud blast on 
his horn. 

“Oh, look!” called Ned. “I see Little 
Bo-Peep. Is she looking for her sheep 
again?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Mother Goose. “She is 
always losing them.” 

“Now I have an engagement with King 
Cole,”” Mother Goose continued, “to listen 
to a new piece of music which one of his 
fiddlers is going to play for me.” 


“Am I going with you?” Ned asked. 
“‘Of course you are.” 

“T am so glad, for King Cole is a jolly 
soul.” . 
Soon they came to a beautiful street. 

“T hear the dogs barking,’”’ said Ned. 
“Perhaps they do not like to have me come 
here.” 

“That is only the beggars coming to town. 
Hark! hark!’ Mother Goose said. ‘Don’t 
you remember about them?” 

“Do you see that little girl crying?’”’ Ned 
asked. ‘Can we help her?” 

“T am glad to see you so 
tender - hearted,” Mother 
Goose told him. “That is 
Little Miss Moffet. She isa 
timid little girl. There she 
goes!’’ 

“Now we are coming to 
where Mary Quite Contrary 
lives. I want you to see how 
beautiful her garden is.” 

Soon they came to a little 
white house all covered with 
vines and the most beautiful 
roses, and there was Mary in 
the garden. She came to 
meet them, and seemed to be 
glad to see them. Ned had never seen such a 
beautiful spot, so many flowers—roses, daf- 
fodils, asters, pansies. They stood bowing 
andemiling at Ned. Then he remembered 
the “little maids all in a row.” 

As they were going on their way Ned saw 
a boy running as hard as he could run, hold- 
ing something under his arm. A man was 
trying to catch up to him. 

“Well! I declare,” exclaimed Mother 
Goose. “If that isn’t Tom the Piper’s Son. 
He has stolen another pig. I do not wonder 
the man is cross. I must speak to Tom 
again. But here we are at King Cole’s.” 

“‘How beautiful!” exclaimed Ned, as he 








“See how beautiful her garden is” 


looked at the white marble palace. “He 
must be a very rich king.” 

As they entered the palace Ned saw a 
little boy sitting in the corner of the hall 
eating a piece of pie. 

“How do you do, Jack Horner?” Mother 
Goose said. ‘‘Have you come across any 
plums yet?” 

“Yes, I have found many of them,” he 
answered. 

Ned watched him, thinking what a selfish 
boy not to offer them any. It had always 
made him hungry just to read about those 





He did not offer Ned any 


plums. Besides, he was very hungry, he had 
come such a long way. 

King Cole gave them a very hearty wel- 
come and invited them to take a seat, for 
the fiddlers were going to play. Then Ned 
heard a gong. How nice of Mother Goose 
to give him such a surprise. 

Then he heard some one say, ‘ Dinner.” 
Looking up, he saw his father smiling and 
saying, “Wake up, little man, or you will 
lose your dinner.” And he knew it had all 
been a dream. 


611 


Hannah and the Indians 


By Mary E. Gardner 


T was one of those clear, delicious days 

of early October when the love of life 
stirs even the most stagnant veins and 
when trouble seems far, far away, that it 
all happened. . 

The pioneers went out from the stockades 
where, in fear of an Indian attack, all the 
families for miles around had gathered to 
try to ensure safety. Yet, if they were 
to live, they must have corn and any other 
crop that promised food for the long winter 
near at hand. Scouts sent out had de- 
clared that they could find no signs of the 
savages or any indication of their presence 
in the neighborhood. This was good as 
far as it went, but no one knew better than 
Captain Carter, the leader of the garrison, 
that the Indians often sprang, as it were, 
right out of the ground, or the river, 
to strike their cruel blows. 

Still, it was full time to harvest the 
crops. The fall frosts warned the 
company that snow and ice were near. 
In order to do as much work as 
possible, even small boys were pressed 
into service. The fort was left in 
charge of the women folks. 

“If any danger threatens,”’ charged 
Captain Carter, ‘‘and you must keep 
a sharp look-out, strike the stockade 
bell three times as a signal, and then 
fasten yourselves within the inner 
walls and wait till we come. If we 
hear no bell, we shall know that all 
is well with you, and we will not come 
back until night.” 

The stockade bell was between the 
inner small and safest retreat and the 
tall outer walls. There was a large 
yard here, and in it the women were 
assembled, doing various tasks and 
happy in thinking and talking of the 
great crops which were their hope and 
dependence for the coming winter. 

The men had not been gone an hour 
when, with a fierce yell, up from the 
river-side came rushing in mad haste 
a big band of Indians in full war-paint. 
The women and girls fastened every 
entrance and then, forgetting in their 
terror to strike the big bell, fled pell-mell 
into the block house and barred fast its 
great door. 

“Oh, mother,” gasped Hannah Carter, 
“we forgot to strike the bell. The Indians 
will burn us out, and then hide and kill 
the men at evening.” 

“No,” answered her mother, “they won’t 
build a fire lest the smoke attract our men, 
but they will chop a way through and 
beat down our barriers, then carry off you 
younger ones and kill such as cannot stand 
a-march. They may, too, ambush and 
murder the men folks: How mad we were 
not to have had a sentinel at the bell post! 
We trusted too much to the stories of the 
scouts.” 

“Cannot we shoot them, mother?” 

“There are only three muskets in the 
fort, daughter,”’ replied the mother. ‘The 
men took all the rest.” 

“If we fire them, will they not hear and 
surmise our danger?” asked Hannah. 

“The sound would not carry,’”’ explained 
her mother, ‘but they will have a watcher 
waiting to hear the bell. Oh, why, why 
did we not strike it!” she mourned, as she 
watched the snaky movements of the sav- 





ages examining the stockade to find its 
weakest part. ‘Oh, dearest, I am afraid 
we are all lost.” 

“Three guns,”” mused Hannah; “mother, 
if you will help me, our men shall hear the 
bell yet.” 

Eight rods away the bell gleamed in the 
October sun, and well all knew that the first 
thing the Indians would do was to silence 
its tongue forever. 

Hannah's fourteen-year-old face was set 
and stern; she had a curious look of her 
father, the brave captain, as she spoke. 

“Some one,” she said, “stand nigh and 
hand me a gun the moment I turn for it, 
and my word for it, the men will be here 
within a half-hour.” 

With nerves strong and steady, the young 


“Oh, mother, we forgot to strike the bell” 


girl aimed directly at the bell, all unmindful 
of the hacking going on at the fences, which 
betokened death and captivity, and fired. 

Far away, among the corn, a boy stood 
motionless, his hand uplifted for silence; 
then two more peals, louder and more 
insistent, boomed forth; with a movement 
as of one man the group of pioneers started 
for their home. 

The battle was short and stern, but so 
unflinching was justice in those days, that 
while inwardly proud of his daughter's 
deed, and the thought and courage it meant, 
Hannah came in for a stern rebuke for 
her forgetfulness in seeking safety before 
she had fulfilled the orders left by her 
father. 

“You saved the fort,’’ he acknowledged, 
“and so far did well, but it may be that, 
hereafter, I shall have to leave some little 
lad here to carry out directions.” 

“Not so, father,”’ said Hannah, quietly, 
“T shall never forget again.” Which the 
captain looking at her firm lips knew to be 
the truth. 

Hannah had had her lesson. After 
this she would be as true of will and heart 
as she had proved herself to be of brain 
and eye. 





Can You Learn 


BEFORE the paling of the stars, 
Before the winter morn, 

Before the earliest cock-crow, 
Jesus Christ was born— 

Born in a stable, 
Cradled in a manger; 

In the world his hands had made 
Born a stranger. 


Priest and king lay fast asleep 
In Jerusalem; 

Young and old lay fast asleep 
In crowded Bethlehem; 





| 
This by Heart ? 


LBERT W., of Washington, sends this “Christmas Carol,” by Christina 

Rossetti. Can you commit it to memory? You have a month to do it 

in, but you had betrer learn one verse to-day, and maybe another to-morrow. 

If you know something already which other young readers would like, you 
might send it to us so that we could print your favorite, too 


—THE EDITORS 


Saint and angel, ox and ass, | 
Kept a watch together, 

Before the Christmas day-break, 
In the winter weather. 


Jesus on his mother’s breast 
In the stable cold, 

Spotless Lamb of God was he, 
Shepherd of the fold; 

Let us kneel with Mary, maid, 
With Joseph, bent and hoary, 
With saint and angel, ox and ass, 

To hail the King of Glory! 
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pee one has said that this year those who 
can buy hats must do without trimming, be- 
cause the hats are so costly. This is true, some- 
times, but many of the hats are so fine of texture 
in the velvet and plush used that they need almost 
no trimming, while others have beautiful feathers 
and velvet flowers. 

Sets of hat, muff, and collar to match are very 
smart, and all sorts of materials are used in their 
make-up. That a muff should be made of fur 
alone is a tradition of past years now. Satin, 
velvet, chiffon, and spangled tulle are now among 
the things used to adorn the muffs and make them 
elaborate enough to wear with the beautiful 
collarettes and hats. 

The muffs are larger than ever, quite soft, and 
rather flat. Some have the paws and tails as 
trimming, as they had last year, while quite as 
many have no hanging trimmings. Most of the 
fur collars are worn with one end thrown over the 
left shoulder. For those who can wear that style 
there are standing neckbands of fur with ruches of 
tulle above and below, the whole fastening at the 
left side with a big satin ribbon bow. 
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Most striking in the millinery displays is the almost fancy feathers used on these. The quills and birds of which is not the plumage of the heron and is much less 
i universal use of the molded plush or velvet hat past years have been superseded by these made feathers. costly. All kinds of feathers are used freely, and also 
with simple tailored suits and the variety of made-up § Even the expensive aigrette has been copied ina feather § many velvet flowers. 
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An evening cloak of cloth or satin with velvet 














OR the midwinter suits, both of the severely 
plain type and for velvet, any number of 
models are offered. One can choose a double 
or a draped skirt; but it is well to remember 

that a draped cloth skirt must keep in close companion- 
ship with a somewhat dressy coat. 

A smart model has a velvet cutaway coat, showing a 
smart little waistcoat made of such stuff as our Colonial 
ancestors were proud to wear. A skirt or gown to go 
with this may be of a light-weight broadcloth or satin. 
This will make the charming overskirt and bodice, the 
velvet being used as the underskirt. 

A decidedly smart novelty is the cutaway coat with 
long back, illustrated here. 
collar, vest, and cuffs of moire and a folded black satin 
belt across the top of the vest. 

The street suits are still in the style of the cutaway 
with a shawl collar, but no suit of this style is complete 
without a waistcoat. These may be made of any smart 
striped or checked material, depending: on the kind of 
cloth used for the suit. Many a chic waistcoat will be 


It is of brown velvet, with ~ 


seen of quaint colored flowered stuffs or satin with an odd 
design. In fact, if you have a yard or more of unused 
material convert it at once into a waistcoat; it can serve 
you no better turn. 

For those of us who have declared against the extremely 
tight fit of the skirts, in which we have hobbled about 
for two years, relief is in sight. Many of the leading 
houses in Paris—the source of all our fashion creations— 
have introduced pleats in their skirts. They have not 
yet become a decreed fashion by any means. For in- 
stance, the knife-pleated skirt, usually in a contrasting 
color and cloth to the coat with which it is worn, is smart 
while unusual. But it does not belong to the conven- 
tional type of street suit which the average American 
woman wears day after day, varying the monotony by 
means of different blouses. 


ERGE in black or blue, bound with black braid, is 

still as popular as last season, while the newer ma- 
terials manufactured for this season’s novelties are half- 
inch-checked woolens which have somewhat usurped the 
place, in our esteem, of ratine. Whipcord is also used 
in many models, always of a tailored sort. 

Every year has more or less a certain type of gown 
which exceeds all otners in popularity. This year it 
promises to be the gown which is worn for luncheons, the 
matinee, or, in a simplified form, as an all-day gown. It 
can be made of cloth or velvet, and here is the chance for a 
clever woman to convert a gown left over from last 
season into her most practical costume. With her satin 
or cloth she can combine a velveteen, making the coat 
or part of the gown of this. Thus with very little 
expense she is well fitted out. 











Brown velvet suit with odd long coat 





If one happens to have a square or oblong piece of fur 
left from a worn-out muff or stole, one can use it for a 
standing collar at the back of the coat, where freakish 
fancy places it alone this year. This demands that the 
front button to the throat, usually over to the left, so 
that when open and thrown back it forms a revers. 


T= evening wraps are rather alike in cut, though 
developed in every kind of cloth, brocade, or fur. 
Fur coats are a luxury of which one should feel no need 
with the present variety of other materials from which 
to choose. The upper part of the new evening cloak is 


voluminous. Large baggy kimono sleeves end in smaller 
three-quarter-length sleeves. Below the hips the coat 
begins to narrow and one is allowed to appear slim, at 
least from the knees down. 

These cloaks are, on the whole, not decorative except 
in the selection of a lovely color, or a dark cloak with a 
gay lining. Fur is always an excellent finish for neck 
and sleeves and if one can afford a band around the 
foot it will add to the richness of the cloak. 
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Reception dress of voile with floss embroidery 











HREE afternoon gowns of decidedly different 
types are illustrated here. The first is suit- 
able for a woman of almost any age and might 
be used for a home gown for bridge or as a 

débutante’s coming-out frock at an afternoon tea. For 
the latter it would be especially suitable just as illustrated. 

The material of the frock is fine white voile combined 
with square-mesh net. The net is used for yoke, under- 
sleeves, and upper and Jower parts of the front panel in 
the skirt. The jacket and panels are all of floss em- 
broidery on voile, and in the back the jacket hooks at 
the center and has one wide panel below the belt. The 
soft satin ribbon belt ties simply at the back and has two 
ends about eight and ten inches long with fringe. Cluny 
lace edges the yoke and the top of the pleated sides. 

The middle figure shows a gown of dark-blue velours 
with dots of old-gold. The sash and buttons are of the 
old-gold satin and the little ruches, or shirred folds, are 
of blue satin. The back of this gown is perfectly plain, 
as is that of the cream serge one beside it. They are the 
sort of dresses that any woman would wear at home or, 
with a sheer lace guimpe, under a separate coat for 
luncheons, bridge, or matinées. 

The embroidery on the white serge is of blue and red 
wool. At the neck a little cream silk revers, and cream 
silk buttons with red buttonholes and a red patent- 
leather belt complete the gown. The same idea may be 


followed with either of the popular color combinations 
of this year—old-gold and brown or blue and emerald 
green—and this same model is especially good for dark- 
blue serge, with the colored embroidery. 

Taupe promises to be one of the most fashionable colors 
of the season, in velvet and satin. Quantities of so- 


Blue velours with trimmings of old-gold 








called moleskin will be used, as it has now been copied in 
another fur dyed so well that the appearance is good. It 
is not cheap enough to be unpleasantly common yet, how- 
ever. Yellow-brown is a color also much in vogue, all 
shades of it, and it is shown very generally among the 
French models for winter suits. It is often striped or 
checked by a black line and is very smart indeed with a 
cream satin blouse. 


FcR collars are used even on house gowns, and for 
evening gowns fur is one of the favorite trimmings. 
Often a gown will have no other decoration except a little 
lace. Such gowns are made of soft brocade, either satin 
or velvet, and again the embossed velvet designs are on 
chiffon. A simply draped skirt is the favorite model, 
with the bodice just a full, baggy kimono. A bit of fur 
on the edges, a little lace on the bodice to make the neck 
becoming, and a big velvet flower crushed flat at the 
closing of the wide belt make a most artistic gown. 

For the woman who can go uncorseted or who can wear 
a very low, soft corset with a brassiere there is a com- 
bination of boned waist and knickerbockers that is most 
satisfactory. This is worn instead of any petticoats by 
the extremely fashionable woman; but the average 
woman prefers at least one petticoat, even though it have 
a jersey top and a scant messaline ru‘fle or be made of the 
sheerest nainsook for evening wear. 








Red and blue wool embroidery on white serge 


Smart little opera bags are made of Indian beads in 
conventional designs. Brocades, too, are used for bags 
for formal occasions. For every-day use the shopping- 
bag is of leather. Some have enameled decorations on 
the skin, and vary very much as to price. Plain suéde is 
suitable for every-day use and the color should have some 
definite connection with the costume. Elephant gray 
and tan are good colors to use with several suits if one 
does not have a special purse for each one. 

A novel touch of color is given to the costume by 
smart women in a tulle scarf wound around the neck 
and tucked into the opening of a gown at the neck. It is 
apt to be very becoming in its softness and even a vivid 
emerald green is used with most decorative effect with 
a black satin gown. 

Moiré silk has been revived and is much used. A 
skirt of this is seen with a velvet or broadcloth coat in some 
of the very smart designs. At first these combinations of 
silk and cloth seemed too markedly unusual, but they 
really will be worn by well-dressed women. So the 
woman who wishes to use her last year’s frocks may 
profit by this turn of fashion. 


COTCH plaids in silks are lovely this year and combine 
most attractively with dark plain materials. With 
plain navy serge or black broadcloth they !ook well. 

One thing that is characteristic of this season is the 
finely pleated vests of chiffon, taffeta, or mull. They are 
copied directly from the pleated shirt-fronts which men 
have worn for evening dress, and the resemblance is 
further borne out by little buttons like the studs. A 
flat bow of taffeta or satin is worn and the collar is severe 
and high, though of soft thin material. 
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for those who cannot afford to expend very 
much money on materials, there is noth- 
| ing more satisfactory for fancy work than the 
| making of objects of braided crepe paper. 
| This material costs but a few cents, unless 
ribbons and silk or satin are used in com- 
bination with the paper. 

The work, besides its cheapness, is extraor- 
dinarily beautiful in its color possibilities. One 
may go on forever making bewildering new 
combinations. 

The work is of the utmost simplicity, al- 
though the finished product appears to b an 
imposing piece of work. One does not realize 
just how easy it is to fashion these crepe- 
paper things until one has started out to do 
the work, and has the materials in the hands. 

The objects are made by sewing together 
rows of braided crepe paper, done in three 
strands. The articles may 
be plain, or decorated with 
flowers and foliage of the 
paper. 

The paper is cut in strips 
an inch wide across the 
roll (with the lines of 
the crinkle), never length- 
wise, as it will not make 
a graceful braid when so 
cut. In joining the nu- 
merous ends, as the braid 
proceeds, overlap them 
about an inch and fold 
them under neatly as one 
works. One gets to be 

| very expert in folding and 
joining these ends in a 
short time. Make the 
braid close and firm, but 
not too solid and tight. 

When one has a suffi- 
cient quantity of the 
braid made one proceeds 
to fashion it into the de- 
sired shapes. The edges 
of the braid are sewn together, overlapping a 
little, with strong waxed thread of the color 
of the paper. In making objects like baskets 
and others that have a curved surface, one 
tightens or “‘fulls” the braid as one sews it, 
thus shaping the object. In making a flat 
object like a table-mat, two round pieces for 
a broom holder, the soles of slippers, or the 
round pieces that form the work-bag illus- 
trated here, the braid is held very flat and not 

| tightened at all. 


By M. B. 


BJECTS made of crepe paper are aston- 

ishingly durable, and will stand a great 
deal of wear and tear. For example, these 
bath-room slippers are quite 
as durable as those made of z 
Turkish toweling, and very 
much more attractive. 
durability is due to the 
fact that crepe paper is 
made of wood fibre. 
The paper comes in a 
very great variety of 
colors and shades, and 
costs from seven to ten 
cents aroll. It requires 
about a roll to make 
the average object like 
a basket or work-bag, 
or a pair of slippers for 
an adult. 

Hats and baby caps 
made of this braided 
paper are charming, and also automobile bon- 
nets, as the latter cling closely to the head. 

The work basket shown here is made of 


| round pieces of the braid—a large one for the 





| green, is 


base and six smaller ones for the sides. Each 
round is started in the center, and the braid 
is sewn around and around just as people in 
the country sew braided mats. 

The paper used for this work basket is 
pale apple-green, and the decorations are 
of clusters of crepe - paper violets in pale 
natural colors with green leaves. The 
colors for the violets are called heliotrope 
and violet; one is a shade darker than the 
other thus lending variety 
to the clusters. Each 
violet has five petals made 
by cutting a square of 
paper, folding it over 
diagonally, and then gath- 
ering it into a petal and 
sewing it down rather flat 
to the braided paper sur- 
face. The foliage, of leaf 
made in the 
same way as the violet 
petals. Twisted bits of 
the paper form the stems 
and in the heart of each 
violet is a little dot of 
orange paper. 

The silk bag of this 
basket is of white china 
silk drawn up with rib- 
bons of pale apple-green 
satin. The whole effect 
is exceedingly beautiful. 
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Gifts of Braided Crepe Paper 


de Rennes 


APAlrR of slippers can be made of old-rose 
crepe paper. The sole is made first, and 
then the upper part, made by itself, is stitched 
to the sole. 

Sometimes two separate soles are made for 
each slipper, and when the upper part of the 
slipper had been attched to one sole the other 
or lower sole is sewed to the upper one. This 
makes a much neater piece of work, and the 
result is a surprisingly complete slipper, the 
effect being somewhat like that of the thick- 
soled, springy shoes of the Chinese. 

Table mats are among the very simplest 
objects made of braided crepe paper. They 
are very useful things, and make a most ac- 
ceptable gift for a housewife. There are 
table mats for the library or sitting-room, and 
those for the dining-room. The latter are 
always made of white braided paper with 
perhaps the introduction of a 
row or two of braid in some pale 
color, pink or yellow or blue, 
let in. The pure white ones are 
very lovely and clean-looking, 
and the amazing thing is that 
they do not become soiled easily, 
but stand an immense amount 
of wear and tear and handling. 
One may make them round or 
oval, and it is rather nice to 
make them in sets of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

These dining table mats 
sell like the traditional 
“hot cakes” at church 
fairs, for they are very at- 
tractive and cost so very 
little that they may be 
sold at a low figure. They 
are so quickly and: easily 
made that a great many of 
them may be fashioned in 
a short time, which is a hint 
to the busy church-worker. 
Then the library-table mats are charming 


Braided paper 


also, and should be made of rich colors. One - 


may combine several tones in one mat; dark 
brown, old rose, and dull green make a fas- 
cinating effect, also deep green, black, and dull 
blue, and so on. One may please one’s own 
or one’s friend’s fancy as to color combina- 
tions and create lovely effects. 

Another very simple object to make of the 
braided crepe paper is a whisk-broom holder. 
This is made simply by fashioning two small 
round mats of the braided crepe paper and 
fastening them together at the sides with 
bows of ribbon, attaching a loop of ribbon at 
the back to hang up the case. 

Cornucopias, too, are very easily made and 
are delightful for all kinds of 
things — for holding bonbons, 

5 ’ for popcorn, and for general 
Ld service. One young lady made 
Ni these cornucopias of 
white crepe paper and 
decorated each with a 
spray of paper orange 
blossoms. The top of 
each had a drawn- up 
piece of white satin. 
They were to hold rice, 
and they were filled and 
placed beside the plates 
of the guests at her 
sister’s wedding break- 
fast, causing much 
amusement and being 
very ornamental as well. 

Ove might go on forever enumerating the 
objects that may be made from this fascinat- 
ing crepe-paper braid—bottle-cases, book 
covers, scrap-baskets, work-baskets of in- 
numerable shapes and_ sizes, pincushion 
holders, flat hand - bags, wall - pockets, tea- 
cases, picture-frames, etc., etc. One is sure 
to think of many new things oneself 
after starting the fascinating 
work. 

The picture-frames last men- 
tioned may be made round, oval, 
and oblong, and they are very 
attractive for framing photo- 
graphs. They may be 
decorated with leaves or 
flowers of the crepe paper 
sewn flat. A very lovely 
frame that I saw recently 
was intended for a girl’s 

ink and blue bedroom. 

his frame was of pale- 
blue braided paper with 
a cluster of pink wild 
roses with green leaves 
sewed flat against one 
side. 


N OTE—In the October 

Bazar, under the title 
“ Some New Hallowe’en Mag- 
ic,” were given many ideas 
for using crepe paper in 
decorations. These can be 
adapted for Christmas use, 
and the article will serve as 
a basis for constructing your 
own Christmas crepe - paper 
decorations. 


were paid for and printed in The Bazar. 


For the Card Table 


for the friend who uses a polished table 
for cards, a protecting case of linen is a 
useful gift. Cut the linen the shape of the 
table, only larger, stitch a hem or bind the 
edge with tape and put in a drawing-string 
to pull it up underneath. If possible, get 
material to harmonize with the room in which 
it will be used.—M. C. 


Multiplying Evening Slippers 

IF you have a friend who loves to go out, but 
who can afford only one pair of evening 

slippers, you would certainly Aelight her with 

a gift of several pairs of colored rosettes made 

of chiffon —R. M. H. 


Quilt Protector 


AYXY housekeeper would welcome a quilt 
or comfort protector le as follows: 
Procure the best quality white or cream cheese- 
cloth, about two and one-quarter yards. On 
one side put a three-inch hem, hemstitching it 
neatly. In the center of this, just above the 
hem, embroider a monogram or one large 
initial. This is to be folded over the top of 
quilt or comfort and sewed on to protect it, 
as this is where they always show soil first. 
The hem on the under side may be small and 
hemstitched or plain hemmed. The ends 
should be hemmed. Lawn may be used in- 





stead of cheese-cloth—F. E. H. 


New Kind of Crochet 


AKE a sideboard scarf, or a table runner 

out of macrame thread so much in vogue. 
I copied for one the pattern of a crocheted 
counterpane strip, the required length, and 
on each side put a strip of linen crash, the 
same ecru color as the macrame. The ends 
were furnished with a fringe of the cord 
knotted in. The pattern chosen is very open, 
effective, and works up very fast in the 
macrame. It is eight inches wide.—C. L. 


For a Traveler 


ONE of the most useful gifts for the friend 
who is going abroad is a little traveling- 
pillow about twelve inches square, covered 
with linen and having a stitched strap of the 
same attached to one of the sides, for a handle. 
On steamer, in railway car, motor, or carriage, 


‘ 


it is very useful—M. S. C 


Novel Cord-bag 


A CORD bag can be made quickly at small 
expense. Make it so as to easily hold an 
ordinary ball of twine. Gather at the bottom 
and sew around a brass ring,.so that cord can 
pass through. Put a draw-string in top of 
bag and arrange a loop to hang the bag up 
by. Trim top with bow of ribbon.—R. M. H. 


Handkerchief-holder 


VER two pieces of cardboard about 
five inches square with sheet cotton and 
then with flowered ribbon or silk. Put the 
two pieces together, holding them together by 
a silk elastic band, with a ribbon bow, thus 
allowing as many handkerchiefs to be put in 
as desi The elastic may have ribbon 
shirred over it to make it even prettier, and 
sachet powder may be put in with the wadding. 
—S. H. S. 


Idea for a Motorist 


EASURE an automobile veil and divide 
the length into thirds. Make a quarter- 
inch hem along the center third. Pull a narrow 
piece of elastic fourteen or fifteen inches long 
into the hem and fasten the ends well. Cover 
a small button to match the veil and sew it 
to one end of the elastic, and make a silk 
thread buttonhole at the other end of the 
elastic. When the veil is worn the elastic 
is put around the head and buttoned over the 
veil at the back of the neck. This makes a 
dainty and useful gift and is an automobile 
veil that will stay in place.—E. H 
Linen Shirt-bag 
for a man, make a bag to hold two or 
three clean shirts in a suit-case when 
traveling. Gray linen is best, shaped like a 
long envelope with a flap on the end. Make 
it just large enough to allow the shirts to fit 
in snugly. Bind the bag with satin ribbon a 
shade darker than the linen and fasten the flap 
by a button. Embroider initials on flap in 
white or gray.—J. C. 


Honeycomb Slippers 
HESE should be made of two colors, 








SF, 
The Bazar Gift Idea Exchange 


THAT the more ingenious members of The Bazar Family might exchange their ideas for Christmas gifts— 
for the benefit of the whole Family—prizes were offered in the October number. 


Last month five ideas 


Here are more helpful suggestions for Christmas gifts. 


knit two stitches, then slip off two gray with- 
out Putting the thread over, leaving the blue 
in the back, knit two blue, slip two gray, 
knit two blue, slip two gray, knit two blue, 
leaving three on the left-hand needle. Turn 


and go back, purling the two you knit of the | 


blue, slip the same two again, purl two, slip 
two, purl two, slip two, purl two. Turn, knit 
two, slip two, knit two, slip two, knit two, 
slip two, knit two. Turn, purl two, slip two, 
purl two, slip two, purl two, slip two, purl 
two, slip off the three remaining stitches on 
to the right-hand needle. The stitches are now 
all on one needle and we have the yarn at the 


end. Knit across twice with the gray, purl | 
across, knit across, each time making one | 
stitch so as to increase the width four stitches. | 


Turn, slip off three stitches, take the blue 
yarn again and knit two, slip two, knit 
two, slip two, knit two, slip two, knit two, 
slip two, knit two, making one more little 
window, as I shall call them. Turn, purl two, 
slip two, purl two, slip two, purl two, slip two, 
purl two, slip two, purl two. Turn, knit two, 
slip two, knit two, slip two, knit two, slip two, 
knit two, slip two, knit two. Turn, purl two, 
slip two, purl two, slip two, purl two, slip two, 
purl two, slip two, purl two, and take the three 
remaining stitches on the needle with the rest. 
Leave the blue yarn and take the gray. 
Knit across twice, purl across, knit across, 
making a stitch each time as before. The 
next time there will be six little windows. 
Each time there will be one more window if 
you increase a stitch where the plain knitting 
comes. Continue in this way until it is as 
high on the instep as you wish. Bind off two- 
thirds, or forty stitches, after you have knit 
the plain part. Proceed in the same way with 
the remaining twenty without increasing, until 
the strip is long enough to go around and meet 
the other side. 
ready for a fleece-lined sole. Vary the number 
of stitches according to the size of the foot. 
For a number five shoe I would cast on 
twenty-eight stitches.—C. L. 


Gifts from the Camera 


HE owner of a camera may make gifts for 
friends and relatives living in distant 
places that will carry great pleasure. Buy or 
make an artistic little book, or mount the pic- 
tures on post-cards, and fasten together with a 
silk cord. Let the pictures be those of the 
home, each member of the family, and some 
groups. Make snapshots with the people in 
their every-day clothes. A picture of mother 
in house-dress and apron, or the small boy of 
the family in overalls and straw hat, will 
please aunts and cousins far better than care- 
mg _ likenesses in holiday attire.— 


Hat-box for a Traveler 
HIS is made of heavy cardboard covered 


with flowered cretonne. 
tom, and four sides are made separately, then 
the bottom and sides are sewed together, 
leaving the corners unfastened. If the cre- 
tonne does not fit too tightly it will allow the 
sides to fold over on the bottom when packing, 
and also act as the hinge. The top should be 
one-half inch larger than the bottom to prevent 
its slipping inside. Tie the corners together 
with ribbons and have ribbons to fasten the top 
in place and act as hinges.—M. G. 


Brocade Card-cases 


HESE are beautiful, the only decoration 

being the tiny silver initials, or one large 
initial, in one corner. These initials cost 
fifteen cents each for the small ones and 
twenty-five for the large ones. The card- 
cases should have the large pocket as well as 
the small ones for cards. To make this, lay 
the lining in place, then fold back another 
length, forming the pocket. This gives a 
pocket the size of the card-case, and when the 
case is folded the handkerchief and change are 
held securely in place. Ribbon is used for 
lining, and a fine silk cord or galloon will cover 
the edge.—M. G. 


The Cup that Cheers 


UY an inexpensive cup and a small covered 

sa n into which it will fit. Fill the 
cup with-bouillon cubes. Fill the spaces with 
cheese-cloth bags, each containing a - pemanng 
of tea. Tie on the cover with a small spoon 
lengthwise on the handle. Either the traveler 
or the business woman will like this gift.—E. C. 


A Useful Collection 


A BOX of small every-day useful articles 
makes a very acceptable gift for a friend 
who has none too great a share of this world’s 
goods. Last year I sent a box containing a 
cube of assorted pins, a needle-book containing 
all sizes, a box of hairpins, a box of ruching, 


tape, darning-cotton, sewing-silk, and thread. | 
* y little boxes and made an | 


These were in 
attractive and inexpensive gift.—M. S. 











Sew it together, and it is now | 


The top, bot- | 














| Good Form 


| and Social Queries Answered 


AKE the little Christmas tree in the bow- 
1 window with its red and green electric 
bulbs the center of your decorations. Drape 
two ropes of green from the center of the cas- 
ing inclosing the bow-window, across the top 
| and down the sides, hanging against the dull- 
red curtains. At the center hang a holly 
wreath tied with a large red bow. Bank holly 
on the mantel, removing all the bric-a-brac 
but the brass candlesticks. Put red candles 
in them and in the brass sconces on the side 
walls. Place branches of holly back of the 
sconces, hang holly wreaths in the windows, 
and arrange a large bunch in a brass bow! for 
the top of the piano. On Christmas eve light 
the candles only and have enough of them so 
that the electric lights will not be needed. 
With the open fire you will have the real 
Christmas atmosphere. [This is in reply to 
Emily’s letter.] 


A Chimney Pie 

Mary.—A unique Jack Horner pie for 
Christmas consists of the top of a brick 
chimney with Santa Claus looking over the 
edge. The ribbon streamers may come from 
the chimney or from his pack. Small chimneys 
with Santa Clauses peeping over may be had 
for the individual places. 


Church Fairs 
SeveraL Writers.—The Bazar will gladly 
help your fair. To any fair that will have a 
booth the editors will donate five Bazar sub- 
criptions, to be sold’ for the benefit of the 
cause. The Bazar will allow the usual com- 
| mission of forty cents on each subscription sent 
in over the five donated ones. Twenty-five 
copies of The Bazar will be sent free to be sold 
in the booth, If you will write to this depart- 
ment and describe in a general way your plan, 
The Bazar will gladly advise you about decora- 
tions and other details. 


4 Doll Fair 


Mrs. B. O. S.—There is nothing so sure to 
sell at a before-Christmas fair as dolls for the 
children. Let it open in the afternoon so that 
the children can attend. In fact, open it with 
a grand doll reception, asking each child to 
bring her own favorite doll to meet the new 
dolls that are for sale. Have dolls of all 
prices, but mostly inexpensive dolls, dressed 
very simply. At a table tended by a young 
girl in Japanese costume have Japanese dolls; 
another tended by a girl in Dutch costume, etc. 
At one table there should be all sorts of paper 
dolls, as well as fancy papers for making their 
dresses. A doll house and doll furniture of 
all kinds will make a tempting display at 
another table. 


A Huge Christmas Pie 

F. L. S.—Instead of presenting the Christ- 
mas presents in the usual way get a wash-tub 
and place it the day before Christmas on a low 
stand in the middle of the living-room. Cover 
the outside of the tub with red tissue-paper and 
trim both it and the stand with holly and 
greens. Ask the members of the family to 
wrap their gifts in tissue, trimming them as 
elaborately as they please, but to attach to 


| each a narrow red satin ribbon about twenty- 


seven inches long. At the end of the ribbon 
should be tied a sprig of holly and a tag with 
the name written on it of the person for whom 
the gift is intended. A large piece of brown 
paper is spread on the top and fastened with 

| thumb tacks. The long ribbons pass through 
the crust. 


A Gift for a Shut-In 

A. D. P.—Get a scrap-book and a plentiful 
supply of old magazines; print across the title- 
page the name of the invalid for whom the 
hook is intended and under the name the 
words, “Her Biography.” Since you have 
known her since her childhood so intimately 


| you can make this picture biography very 


| advertisement will do. 


amusing. Begin with “Her Portrait at One 
Year.” A picture of any baby cut from an 
Then “Her First 
Tooth.” Find.a picture of a wailing child. 
“Her First Day at School,” “Her First Sweet- 
heart,” “Her Home,” etc. 


| A Children’s Party 


J.H.—In the center of the dining-table have 


| Santa Claus in his sleigh, his pack upon his 
| back, driving the renowned reindeer. Scatter 
| tiny imitation pine-trees around the sleigh and 


sprinkle the cloth and the trees with imitation 


| snow. At each place have a small pine-tree 


laden with miniature gifts. Around the center- 
piece have glass candlesticks with white candles 
burning in them, and at each plate a tiny 
candlestick with a burning candle to fit. 
Serve individual chicken pies, bread-and 
butter sandwiches cut in fancy shapes, ice- 
cream served in circles of holly, sponge cakes, 


| frosted, and red peppermints. 


(GENERAL social perplexities will be answered here 

gladly. If a personal answer is desired, inclose 
& stamped self-addressed envelope. Send all letters to 
“Good Form,” Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 
New York City. 


| side letter neatly the name and 








Gifts You Can Make but Cannot Buy 


The Bazar’s New Course in Craft Work at Home 


IV. Easily-Made Christmas Gifts 
By Arthur W. Rushmore 


PERHAPS the greatest advantage a crafts- 
worker has over those whose hands are 
tied is the ability to make gifts at small cost 
from materials at hand. 

At Christmas time, when the number of 
gifts needed is often larger than one’s purse 
will compass, this is ially helpful. Here 
are a few suggestions that may help to solve 
the problem of expense and still make each 
gift worthy of the giver. 


Satchel Tags 


ERE is something, I think, that is brand 

new. A little etched metal, monogramed 
name-plate for the handbag of your friend who 
travels. It can be made from an odd scrap 
of copper left from some larger job. Choose 
a smooth piece about one and one-half by two 
inches. Polish with No. 0 emery cloth, and 
get it free of grease and oil. Draw on the 
copper with a pencil an outline of the tag. 
The shape shown in the cut makes an attrac- 
tive one. In the center draw the monogram, 
the simpler and bolder the better. Now paint 
in all that portion of the design that is to 
remain in relief, with asphaltum varnish. 
Flow the varnish on as thick 
as possible without blurring 
the design. Allow it to dry 
thoroughly. On the reverse 


address of the recipient in the 
same way. When this side is 
dry carefully paint the edges. 

Put the metal in a glass or 
china dish containing nitric 
acid and water in equal parts 
in sufficient quantity: to cover 
the copper about half an inch. 
Allow the acid to eat away the 
e metal, rocking the 
dish frequently to allow fresh 
acid to attack the copper, 
until a_ sufficient depth is 
reached or until the varnish 
shows signs of peeling, when 
the copper should be taken 
out at once and washed in cold 
water. If the action is too 
violent reduce the solution 
with water—if too sluggish 
add more acid. Do not get 
the acid on your hands or 
clothing. It is poisonous and 
will stain badly. Be careful 
also not to inhale the gas 
given off by the copper while 
etching. After washing remove the varnish 
with an old rag dipped in gasolene or benzine. 
Polish with crocus cloth or jeweler’s rouge 
and a piece of an old leather glove. ‘ 

Now take a pair of metal shears and cut 
away the rough copper from the edges, leaving 
the finished tags. Smooth the edges with 
emery cloth, and again polish carefully. 
The tag may be left bright or it may be 
darkened from a tawny red to almost a black 
by careful heating and allowing it to cool slowly. 
When the desired effect has been obtained the 
piece should be lacquered to preserve the 
finish. 

To lacquer metal great care must be taken 
to remove all traces of grease and fingermarks. 
The room should be warm and dry and the 
metal should be warmed. Apply the lacquer 
with a clean, soft brush and allow it to dry 
thoroughly before handling. Any moisture 
present will have a 
tendency to make the 
lacquer a cloudy white 
instead of colorless. 
There is a preparation 
known as white lacquer 
on the market that is 
sold in small bottles, 
which is very  satis- 
factory. 

A remnant of soft tan 
sheep or calf skin cut as 
shown will complete the 
job and make a service- 
able and novel gift that 
you need have no fear of 
being duplicated. 

Another gift, closely 
resembling this, is also 
very attractive. Using 
one of the tags made 
exactly as described above, a pretty and effec- 
tive watch-fob may be made by purchasing 
one of the usual gold-plated bars with the snap 
catch for the watch and using black grosgrain 
ribbon in the usual way. 


Paper-Cutter and Bookmark Combined 


ANOTHER easily made novelty in metal 
is the combination paper-cutter and 
bookmark shown in the illustration. 


Bookmark 
Paper-cutter 
Combined ; 
= 
onogramed 
Address tag 


It can 


be made of copper or soft brass or, better yet, 
of silver. The cost of the metal for copper is 
about ten cents; for silver about seventy-five 
cents. The metal should be one thirty-second 
or one-twentieth inch thick, and smooth and 








Card Case or Stamp-book Holder 


soft. If it seems springy and hard, anneal it 
by heating to cherry redness and allowing it 
to cool in the air. This will remove the 
temper and make the metal soft and malleable. 

The design shown is based on the poet's 


narcissus, but any other flower may be made | 


to conform to the necessary shape or a con- 
ventional form may be used. Draw the 
design carefully on the metal with a soft pencil. 
With a fine cold chisel (those used by marble- 
cutters and obtainable at any hardware store 
will answer), having a point about one-eighth 
inch wide, and with cutting edge and corners 
rounded, and a small wooden mallet lightly 
trace the entire design with a light incised line. 
Lay the article on a smooth, hard surface and 
make the line by repeated overlapping cuts of 
the chisel. With a scroll saw and a very fine 
blade cut out the outline of the design. Drill 
a small hole in the waste part to be cut out 
of the center and remove the portion about 
the stem. 

Now carefully smooth all the edges with 
No. 00 emery cloth. Lay the metal on a 
smooth piece of hard wood, and with a small, 
ball-pointed hammer model the petals of the 
flower, beating first one side 
and then the other until the 
desired curves resemble as 
near as may be those of the 
flower. The modeling is en- 
tirely a matter of taste and 
may be carried as far as skill 
and fancy will permit. When 
finished, polish carefully with 
a piece of soft leather and some 
jeweler’s rouge. If left un- 
protected, the surface will soon 
oxidize, while use will keep the 
high lights bright. This is 
the most attractive effect. 
The bright finish may be re- 
tained, however, by lacquering 
as already described for the 
tags for handbags. 


Stamp or Card Case 
A SIMPLE and useful gift 


that almost everyone can 
use is a tiny leather case for 
stamps. Both two-cent and 
one-cent stamps may be pur- 
chased in little books inter- 
leaved with wax paper, and 
with pasteboard covers. The 
case shown is intended to con- 
tain a book of twos and a book 
of one-cent stamps. 

Any Bazar readers who made the leather 
bag described in the November Bazar will have 
odd pieces of leather sufficient to make several 
stamp cases. Cut a clear piece of leather 








three and seven-eighths by five and one-half | 


inches, and two pieces two and one-quarter by | 
With fish | 


three and seven-eighths inches. 
glue fasten the two smaller pieces to either 


end of the larger piece to make pockets for the | 


stamp books. Use the glue sparingly and only 
at the extreme edges. Now take an awl with 
a point about one-eighth inch scant in width, 
and make a line of cuts one-sixteenth inch 
apart around the edge of the case. Cut a 
strip of the leather one-eighth inch wide and 
with this lace the edges with an overhand 
stitch as shown. Another method is to make 
a series of parallel cuts about one-eighth inch 
apart and lace the edges flat. The ends of 
the laces should be cut 
to a beveled point and 
glued down, so as not to 
show. When folded over 
this makes a two-pocket 
case just the right size for 
the stamp books. They 
may also be used for 
card cases, if desired. 
The card cases shown 


the soft suede side 
turned in. Most calf 
skins have very beau- 
tiful markings on the 
smooth side which make 


purpose. Sheep skin on 


them desirable for this | 





in the illustration were | 
made of ooze calf with | 


the other hand is not | 


so well finished on the | 


smooth side and shou!d therefore always be 
used suede side out. 

The monograms in the illustration we cut 
with a scroll saw from bits of rolled silver 
one-twentieth inch thick. They were then 
smoothed, polished, and lacquered. A simple 
method of attaching is to catch the monogram 
on in several places with silk thread of the 
color of the metal. Copper is equally effec- 
tive for monograms and much cheaper. 


OTE.—The article next month will show the 
making of a novelty in bags, of « combina- 

tion of rattan and silk or tapestry. If there is disap- 
pointment over first results, write, asking for more 
complete directions, to “Craft Work at Home,” 
Harper's. Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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A Try 
Tells Why 


the new food-drink 


Instant 
Postum 


makes a far more nourishing 
table beverage than either 
tea or coffee. 


Old and young can drink 
it with fullest benefit because 
it contains no caffeine or any 
other harmful ingredient 
only the full rich nutrition of 
Northern wheat and the juice 
of Southern sugar-cane. 


Thousands of former coffee 
drinkers now use this delight- 
ful beverage instead of coffee. 
Its pleasant taste is remindful 
of Old Government Java. 


Instant Postum requires 


No Boiling 


Made by stirring a level 
teaspoonful (more or less for 
strength desired) in a cup of 
hot water, and adding sugar 
and cream to taste. 


Grocers sell 100-cup tins at 
50c. 50-cup tins, 30c. 


A sample tin— sufficient 
to make 5 cups—sent for 
2-cent stamp for postage. 


“‘ There’s a Reason’’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. Ps 

















Quality Products 
| of | 
~ THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING €O. 















































The dainty, easy- 
breaking shape, the 
sparkling whiteness, 
the large clear crys- 
' tals, are but the out- 
ward symbols of the 
inward perfection 
and purity of Crystal 
Domino Sugar. The 
bestofthe sugarcrop, 
‘refined by the most 
modern methods, 
crystalized and pack- 
ed for your use under 
conditions of ‘abso- 
lute cleanliness—has 
eared it a high place 
among the 


“Quality Products” 
of 


The American Sugar 


age Refining Co. 


Read the storyof its making 
in our splendidly illustrated 
booklet, sent on request. 
‘Address Department Hl, 
117 Wall Street, New York. 
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| old heart-breaking way: 


| hundred thousand better men. 





| Then he looked up at the boy standi 


| derstand different. 


| new year, too! 





Coming Back 


“That’s what I don’t know any more,” he 
said. “I thought I was a human, but you 
folks in this town have been giving me to un- 
Merry Christmas!” 

“Well!” said Benjamin. “‘Merry Christmas! 
And if you feel br that about it—a happy 

ut—” 

“Oh, you needn’t go that far, Benjamin 


| Thatcher!” said the man, and shut the door, 
and left all the hams swinging. 


THE stranger retraced his steps along the 
little street. And now not only the look 
of Down-Town and all the little near-lying 
homes and ihe quiet, hand-in-hand manner of 
the little lawns seized upon the man, but that 
for which they stood came upon him in the 
the way that for 
years had stood by his cot waiting for his 
wakings in the night. . . . He had missed it 
all. It was too late now to begin again, and 
he had missed it all. And then the old, burn- 
ing resentment seized him; for the thing that 
had cut him off from it all was, he thought, a 
thing that might have been the impulse of a 
Only—be- 
tween the doing and the not-doing lay some- 
thing that had failed him. It would have 
taken, he said to himself, so little to have 
saved him. A little more controlled living by 
somebody, a little better inheritance for him, 
a little more strength in himself, and, finally, 
when the catastrophe came, a wise administra- 
tion of his “punishment”—a decent training 
back to an understanding of citizenship, to the 
nature of being, perhaps, instead of his mere 
brute paying of a physical penalty. Body and 
spirit surged with anger and revolt. What was 
the use, what was the use of a world with its 
great mass of men like him, cast out by the 
society that didn’t know how to train them to 
belong to itself? There were hundreds of 
thousands like him to whom the uses of the 
little street were forfeit. What was the mean- 
ing of a world in which this could be true? 
What was there that could ever set things 
right? . . . Something of this went through 
him in a flood of feeling as the little street 
spoke to him without his knowing what it said, 
but only recognizing its immemorial voices. . . . 

But in it all he went clinging to one thought 
of warmth. For he was saying to himself: 

“I don’t believe his mother came in on the 
local. She’d have had time to get down there 
from the station if I'd had time to walk from 
thedraw. And if the key is under the mat...” 


T was almost dark now, and he hurried on, 
trying to peer ahead to see if the gate-post 
bore its little sentinel. He had not gone. 
The sentinel, to tell the truth, had no great 
liking for going in the house alone in the dark. 
So he sat there, kicking his feet against the 
post and waiting. 

“What!” said the man when he saw him— 
and someway the man knew how to be sur- 
prised in the way that a child loves to have 
occasioned surprise. “Hasn’t she come 
yet?” 

: “Nope,” said the child, with importance at 


being a figure in something puzzling. ‘She 
ain’t come yet. Ain’t it a long time?” 
““A very long time,” the man said. “‘How 


much longer will you wait?” 

The child stared. “Why, I got to wait till 
she comes,” he said in astonishment. “She's 
my mother.” 

“T see,” said the man. “Well, now, look 
here. She hasn’t come on the six. The ex- 
press don’t get in till eight, does it?—it didn’t 
use to. Well, now, didn’t you say the key is 
under the mat?” 

The child nodded with that emptying of the 
face of expression which leaves wonder lying 
there naked. 

“*Well,” said the man, “I’ve bought a few 
things here that I don’t know as I really want. 
What do you say to our going in your house 
and seeing what’s in these packages?” 

The boy gave that sound that is, among all 
possible sounds, one of the most delightful—a 
child’s little squeak of anticipation. He 
slipped from the post, lost his balance, gathered 
himself up, and ran up the path. 

“Come on!” he called. “I know how to 
open the door!” 

Inside, the coal-stove glowed red and warm, 
and the little sitting-room looked used and 
lived in daily. The man tumbled the things 
in a deep chair, found and struck a light, and, 
the child throwing off his own coat, he did so, 
too. The man’s clothes were cheap and new, 
but he was scrupulously clean, and with his 
hat off, the thick hair did not conceal the 
splendid head, the fine, full forehead. As he 
turned, the child was balancing at the table 
and holding up one foot. 

“Tt’s buckle sticks,” he explained. 
got a crook in.” 

The man, as if he understood that so big a 
little man would not wish to be taken on a 
knee, himself knelt and drew off the overshoe. 
before 


“it's 


| him, his hair going out at the back where his 
| cap had made it rough. ae 


“*Shake,” said the man. v 
The child obediently put out his hand, but 
he did not look at the man; his.eyes went past 


(Continued from page 596) 








to Christmas 


the man’s face to the deep chair filled with 
packages. 

“Now then,” the man assented, and rose and 
drew a chair where he could watch best, “‘be- 
gin. And if you want ’em they’re all for you. 
Christmas has started now—remember that!” 


ig is true that a child’s eagerness for posses- 
sion does not always affect us as being the 
menace that it is, as being the fatherhood of 
the man’s unwarranted love for things. And 
this is because what fires the child is not so 
much the love for things, as such, as the love 
of magic. A tied-up parcel bears the conno- 
tation of the unknown. It holds all mystery. 
It is an adventure. It is to the child at once 
the essence and the outermost border of ro- 
mance. He enters upon it as upon some little 
star. 

So the child entered now. The paints, the 
cake, the ball, the bottle of perfume, the games, 
each was to him experience ecstatic. Until it 
was unwrapped the man had forgotten the 
bottle of perfume and with “That’s a Christ- 
mas present for you to give your mother,” he 
placed it, and the child had hung over 
the bottle, enchanted. With every gift he 
flashed up to the.stranger the child-look of 
mingled joy and disbelief in reality, a look 
that goes to the head and flows in the veins of 
the one who has occasioned it. The moment 
is as old as the world, a precious intimacy. 
The watcher knows that the toys wilt be 
broken, that essentially it is not the objects 
that the child craves—only the sorcery of 
surprise. 

And the comments. ... “Paints! And 
two little dishes. And three brushes. And 
two cakes of red—and red is the very nicest. 
.. + A engine! With wheels that go round. 
And a ringing bell to it. And a place to put 
truly coal. And a man that comes out of his 
ee A ball! Oh, I wanted a hard one. 
I only had a wound-up-rags one all my life. . . .” 
And so on with, when it came to the bull’s-eyes, 
just one rapturous, understanding glance, and 
then a cheek extravagantly protruded. 

The man watched the child. And now that 
he was alone, and himself unwatched, with no 
need for defense or initiative, his face had the 
mellowness of its own look of laughter, and 
his eyes were deep and filled with a kind of 
pensiveness and wonder. His face was fine of 
feature, the skin was fine of texture, there was 
fineness about the way he moved. But in the 
ineffective mouth, the loose hands, there was 
symbol of that which somehow had let him 
lose his contact with life. The very fineness 
that might have given him expression had, 
undirected, been his undoing. For he was a 
man somehow undone—this was to be known 
by his utter relaxation, the relaxation of dejec- 
tion, and by the passionate wistfulness with 
which he watched the child. 

When the last package was unwrapped, when 
the things had been gone over and over, the 
child stood up and turned shyly toward him. 
The man, elbows on knees, was leaning forward 
looking at him. The man smiled, ever so 
little. But the boy, for all his joy, was ill at 
ease, with the rho to put it in words. So he 
stood for a moment, shoving his foot about, 
and then flashed his alluring smile and turned 
away his head. 

“Thank you,” he said, “like ever’ and ever’ 
thing.” 

“Don’t mind that, little one,” the man said. 

Then, in the need for some real expression, 
the child suddenly shouted: 

“Tl get a knife and we'll c-c-cut the c-cake!” 
he cried, and ran away to the kitchen. 

The man sat looking about the room. The 
coal-stove, the braided rug, the table with its 
neat cover, the worn box that held some small 
intimacy of home, the clock-shelf with the 
kindly clock and about it little folded papers 
of household memoranda, the few books, the 
sewing folded on a chair, . . . and this was only 
one house! All down the little street there 
were houses like this. All down the world 
there were houses like this. The simplicity, 
the loving care, the duty done, and now the 
atmosphere of preparation for the pleasure and 

of others, a preparation distorted enough 
in method, but sound and sweet at the heart. 
. . . Sense of it all swept the man in a glow of 
warmth that was more than thought and 
almost as much as feeling. In such little homes 
was enough of something to set things right—if 
only it could get out and flood the world! 

“You do it!” the child cried, and burst into 
the room, and yielded, a little wistfully, the 
honor of the cutting. 


HE man went clumsily at the office. 
“Merry Christmas” fell richly in pieces 
as if there were enough for everybody. They 
ate together, the child chattering happily. 
Quite without warning and at a moment 
when his mouth was filled with cake the little 
boy looked up. 
“Are you Grant Willet?” he asked. 
The man’s face changed, aged. 
“Who is Grant Willet, little one?” he said. 
“He’s the man that’s let loose on folks 
without any place to belong to,” the child 
repeated, glibly. 
(Continued on page 621) 










































For a Stout 
Day’s Work 


—a good breakfast of the 
newest cereal food— 


Post 
Tavern 
Special 


Skilful blending of the 
nutritious parts of wheat, 
corn and rice has pro- 
duced new food of most 
delicate flavor and richin 
nourishment. 


Post Tavern Special 
took its name from hav- 
ing been first served at 
the Post Tavern, Battle 
Creek’s famous hotel. 


The food is now sup- 
plied for home use by gro- 
cers—pkgs. 10 and 15c, 
except in extreme West. 


Post Tavern Special is 
to be cooked and served 
as ahot porridge. It has 
exceptional merit and a 
distinctive taste. 


Try with cream and 
sugar. 


Tomorrow’s 
Breakfast 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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A Miserable 
Christmas, or — 


Wille planning a Merry Christmas for 
your friends do not let it mean a miser- 
able Christmas to those less fortunate than 
you. Thousands of workers in every city 
have been taught by bitter experience to look 
forward to Christmas with dread. 

Every shop-girl knows that the coming 


| Christmas season will mean to her an immense 
| amount of extra work, of nervous strain and 


exhaustion. 

The great army of workers whom you do 
not see—the bundle - wrappers, drivers, and 
errand boys—look forward to Christmas as a 
hateful time of undeserved effort and hardship. 

Is this your conception of the day? A 
very little unselfishness on your part will 
greatly lighten the burden of these working 
people. 

Merely do your Christmas shopping early 
—early in the month, and early in the day. 

By so doing, you will not only relieve the 
shop girls and errand boys of the necessity of 
serving you at the last moment, but you will 
escape the annoyance of finding that the very 
gifts you most desired have already been sold. 

Carry this message on to your friends and 
let them see how much a little prompt action 
on their part will mean to a great many people 
less fortunate than they. 

When you are making your Christmas 
plans do not forget the patient workers in the 
shops. It may help you to help them if you 
will remember these words: 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 

Particularly is this strain of belated Christ- 
mas Shopping felt in the candy stores and 
factories where women and girls sometimes 


stand seventeen hours out of the twenty-four 


in an effort to fill the final rush of orders. 

It lies within your power to dispel the shadow 
of Christmas which falls on these toilers. It 
is the wish of the public, not the wish of the 
individual employer, which compels _ this 
tragedy of holiday overwork. Your best 
Christmas gift wil! be shopping done before 
December 15th. 


The Consumers’ League is pushing this 
crusade for early Christmas shopping 
everywhere. The Bazar takes pleasure in 
printing — and endorsing — the above. 


The Glory of 
Opportunity 


Continued from page 598 
ter as we hurried on deck, scanning the western 
horizon with hungry eyes—there was nothing 
but the smoke of a passing steamer. I ate 
no butter for the next two meals. 

But one afternoon the air seemed different; 
it had a flavor of solid earth, and the sky 
hung there warm, hazy, expectant. I had 
seen drifting weeds, birds, and many fishing 
sloops. A restlessness seemed to take pos- 
session of all the people on board. The sea 
was calm, and faces I had never seen before 
appeared on deck. I could almost hear my 
heart thump against my ribs When would 
the pilot board? I leaned over the railing 
and looked and looked. If I could only pull 
aside one little corner of the mist to see the 
longed-for shore. . . . The afternoon snailed 
away and evening began to fall. I heard 
bell-buoys as we passed: the loneliest sound 
that is heard at sea. They do not belong out 
there; they long for life and the warm human 
hands that made them. Graduaily the mist 
was lifting; there was a faint afterglow in the 
west that warmed. 

I saw lights and lighthouses, and passing 
ships with red and green and white lights, 


and, finally, as the anchor fell, New York | 


harbor lay before us with its myriad lights, a 
queen of the night and the sea. 

I sat down bewildered, almost stunned, 
gripping the railing as I held my breath. Such 
endless rows of satellites attending her like 


diamonds; floating palaces hurrying to and 
fro on her errands; gigantic shadowy buildings 
bearing huge gleaming signs crying out her 
power and wealth to all the nations. And as 
I sat there under the stillness and the stars 
this dazzling man-made marvel, with life 
pulsating red-hot, seemed to take possession 


| of us all, and the spell of the New World crept 


over me. 

Joyously I sprang up and joined the pro- 
cession of my countrymen, who were marching 
around the boat, singing our national anthem. 
The mighty melody, borne on a hundred young 
voices, rang out over the water. Every back 
straightened, every chest expanded, and our 
hands joined in an unspoken promise to carry 
the zest of the song through the gates of the 
new land. 

“In a few days you won't sing any more,” 
said a cynical old-timer, to whom this was an 
old story; but I smiled and longed for the 
morning and the battle to begin. 
Continued Next Month 





Christmas Cakes and 


Greeting Cakes 
(CREAM together a half 


cup butter, and one 
cup sugar, add three 
beaten eggs, one cup of 
milk, one cup washed and 
seed raisins, dusted 
with flour, three and a 
half even cups sifted 
flour, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder. Mix all to- 
gether gently. Bake in 
smal] pans in quick oven. 


\ 
\“ 7 
~_ 


By Mary H. Northend 





Candies 


When cool, frost in white, 
and when the frosting is 


| 


firm, decorate each with | 


a loop outline framing 
the greeting, ‘Merry 
Christmas.” Sprinkle the 


greeting and edging with | 


sugar, which will readily 
cling to the wet frosting 
and shake off from the 
dry frosting. It gives an 
attractive “frosty” effect. 








Snow Cake 

‘OR this, take four 

eggs, one-third pound 
flour, one-third pound 
butter, one-third of a nut- 
meg, one-third teaspoon 
each of mace and cinna- 
mon, one pound of raisins, 
one pound of currants, 
one-sixth pound of citron, 
one-third pound of nuts, 
one-sixth pint of brandy, 








Candy Bells 
Ts pretty candy is 
made wholly of fon- 
dant, molded to simulate 
Christmas bells. Bits of 
green or holly about the 
edge of the silver dish 
add a bit of contrasting 
coloring. Nut-meats may 
be worked into the fon- 





A Rose 
N an individual bon- 


and a large pinch of soda 
in a third of a small cup of 
vinegar. Put this in last. 
Bake three hours. Cover 
with white icing, and 
when set, decorate top 


with the greeting “Merry | 


Christmas” squeezed on 
through a forcing bag, 
and outline the edge with 


a fancy border. 


dant if the nut candy is 
preferred to a plain cream 
They should not appear 
on the outside, however. 
The fondant may be flav- 
ored or colored, or both, 
to suit the taste and the 
table decorations. 





bon dish, place a /, 


pretty doily, and on this 
arrange rose drops (fon- 
dant tinted pink) to simu- 
late a rose, using yellow 
caraway bits for the cen- 
ter. Real rose leaves can 
be used for the stem and 





Chimney Cakes 


UT an oblong from 

angel cake while 
fresh, about one inch 
thick and two and a half 
inches in length. Frost 
evenly with a white icing, 
and when draw care- 
fully with a cantel’s-hair 
brush the outlines of a 





decoration, or smilax can 
be made to serve the same 
purpose. The color of the 
rose may be made yellow 
instead of pink by mixing 
a little grated orange or 


lemon rind with the fond- 


ant. 


chimney, in melted choco- | 
Decorate with lau- | 


late. 
rel leaves or make a 
wreath of holly with its 
red berries around the 
cake on a lace paper doily. 
Each guest receives a 
whole cake. 





| Holly Cake 


| add 


; — | three 3 
slaves, bedecking her with strings of glittering | eggs, a half tee 





ONE cup of butter, 
two cups sugac, 
one cup milk, 


spoonful soda, one tea- 
spoonful cream tartar, 
three cups flour. Beat 
butter and su to- 
gether well, add yolks, 
then the beaten whites, 
milk and soda, and last 
flour and cream tartar. 
Bake in a round tin in 
a moderate oven, and 
when cold frost in 
white. Decorate with 
holly berries and leaves. 








Bonbons 
IX little individual bonbon dishes, bon- 
bons in paper frills are grouped, a bit 
of green or holly here and there adding 
a decorative touch. The colors of the 
bonbons may be chosen. and _— to 


carry out the color-scheme of the table 


tions. 





Crescents 
ERE fondant, with 
varied flavors and 
coloring, is molded to 
simulate crescents, some 
being coated with choco- 
late. Green leaves af- 
ford an outline about 
the serving plate. If you 


cannot make fondant | 
mix equal parts of white | 


of egg and water and stir 


in confectioner’s sugar | 


until you can mold it. 
This is much easier to 


do. 
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ent charm 


of Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers 


placesthem first 
in the favor of 
young and 


old as the 


Serve with 
creams or ices, 
with fruits or 
beverages. 


In ten cent tins: 
also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE 
TOKENS— 


Another dessert con- 
fection of pre-eminent 
goodness — chocolate 
covered. 





—1 most fitting 
of all holi- wit 
day dessert ¥ 
confections. A 


init diownt 


Eee 








































No Christmas Dinng 

is complete withoum 
an Old-fashionem 
Christmas Pudding, 
Use the following fige 
Recipe with : | 


oe 

BORDEN Sy 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MU 


RECIPE 


2s can Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk 

144 cups water 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 

1 grated nutmeg 

Pinch of salt 

8 eggs 

1 lb. crumbled crackers 

1 Ib. suet 

1 teaspoon cloves 

2 Ibs. raisins 


OUR R t. 


as 


Dilute milk with water. Beat eggs 
very light, add to them half the milk 
and beat both together, stir in gradu- 
ally crackers, suet(chopped fine), nut- 
meg, cinnamon, cloves, salt, raisins 
(weighed after stoning and cutting), 
lastly add the remainder of the milk. 
Pour into a pudding mould and steam 
six hours. Serve with vanilla sauce. 


Bordens Eagle Bram 
Condensed Milka 
the Leading Braj 
for Househgk 
Use and Nurgem 


Send for Recipe Book 
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Influenza, or 





ay, 
“Grippe,”’ in Babies 


and Young Children 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Former Superintendent, Babies’ Hospital, New York City; Author of ““ The Baby; His Care and Training” 


NFLUENZA is such a common disease 

among infants and young children that few 
mothers escape the rather trying ordeal of 
nursing a child through an attack at some 
period of its existence. While a physician 
should always be in attendance during an 
attack of influenza, the mother or nurse has 
a very responsible position, for it is the skilful 
nursing of the little patient, quite as much as 
prescribing the treatment, that insures the 
successful outcome. 

Influenza, or “grippe,”” assumes many forms 
with babies. It must be regarded as a highly 
infectious disease, often being contracted by 
direct exposure, and also by breathing the air 
of a room, or even a house, where there has 
previously been a case. It can easily be seen, 
therefore, how unwise it is to allow a little 
child to be in the same room with a person 
suffering from this disease, and how very 
necessary it is to thoroughly cleanse the sick- 
room after the patient is well before allowing 
a child to occupy it. 

Like the other infectious diseases, influenza 
is caused by one special little micro-organism. 
As this is usually taken into the system by 
means of the nose and mouth, it is often pos- 
sible to find these little bacilli in “cultures” 
taken from the nose or throat of the patient. 
Many doubtful cases are thus cleared up, and, 
as it is always an advantage to be sure of the 
nature of the enemy we are fighting, the 
mother should raise no objections if the doctor 
wishes to take these “cultures.” 


The First Symptoms 

HE most common form of influenza in 

babies and young children begins with a 
cold in the head and sudden high fever. The 
temperature often goes as high as 103° F. 
There is generally chilliness and some muscu- 
lar pain, of which the child will complain, if 
he is old enough to talk. With younger babies 
there is often vomiting at the onset. The 
child usually appears very weak and languid, 
loses his appetite, and usually has a_ badly 
coated tongue. The fever runs an irregular 
course, and there is often a slight but per- 
sistent cough, although in some cases the cold 
and cough are entirely absent. 

In the more severe cases the tempcrature 
will sometimes run exceedingly - high (even 
106° is not uncommon), and there may be con- 
vulsions. These acute cases usually last from 
two to seven days. The protracted cases often 
run a lower temperature and drag along for 
several weeks. 

Bronchitis and pneumonia frequently com- 
plicate the original attack of influenza; it is 
this that is dreaded, especially in young in- 
fants. Earache and abscesses in the ear are 
also common; other complications are en- 
largement of the glands in the neck and pos- 
sible formation of abscesses there. 

Another form of influenza affects the diges- 
tive organs. In these cases there is a fever, 
with vomiting and diarrhoea, which can be 
traced to no especial cause. If the child has 
been exposed to possible contagion from in- 
fluenza, or there happens to be an epidemic 
of this disease at the time, one should always 
take this into consideration. 

A baby with influenza should be considered 
really sick, and ‘be put to bed and made to 
remain there until all fever has subsided. It 
is a great mistake for a mother to allow the 
child to get up and play or drag himself about, 
thus lessening his vitality simply because he 
does not want to stay in bed. 

Whatever the usual food is, it must be re- 
duced while the fever lasts. If the baby is 
a nursing infant it is an excellent plan to give 
one or two ounces of boiled water, or barley 
water, just before the child is nursed. The 
milk is thus diluted a little and the child’s 
digestion helped. If the baby is fed from the 
bottle, the usual formula should be diluted one- 
half while the fever is high, and the milk in- 
creased gradually as the child improves. 

An an. child should be fed on milk, broths, 
and gruels, with sometimes a little orange juice, 
while the fever lasts. No solids should be 
given until the temperature has been normal 
for a day or two. By skilfully managing the 
food the mother will do much in shortening 
the attack and helping the child to con- 
valesce. Plenty of water should be given be- 
tween meals; if the stomach is weak a little 
vichy will quench the thirst and help settle 
the stomach better than plain water. 

The nose and mouth of the little patient 
must be carefully cared for by the mother. 
An oil atomizer should be used for the nose 
several times daily, and the throat should be 
sprayed with some mildly antiseptic solution 
three or four times a day. A young infant 
should have its mouth gently wiped out with 
a saturated solution of boric acid three or 
four times daily, and the eyes should also be 
bathed with this solution. If these little de- 
tails are attended to the food will be taken 
better, and the coated tongue will clear up 
more quickly. 


Directions for Bathing 


DAILY tepid sponge-bath should be | 


given; to prevent chilling the baby the 
mother should accustom herself to giving this 


bath with the child in bed under a blanket. | 


With a little practice this can be very neatly 
and quickly done. 

To control the high fever there is nothing 
so effectual as a sponge-bath with a little 
alcohol in the water—about one tablespoonful 
to half a basin of tepid water. The entire 
body and forehead should be sponged every 
three hours if the fever is high and the child 
restless. Many times after such a sponge- 
bath have I seen a restless, uncomfortable 
baby settle down into a refreshing sleep. It 
is worth all the fever-reducing drugs on the 
market. 

If there are marked nervous symptoms, an 
ice-cap kept on the head will do much to 
soothe the baby and reduce the fever. The 
hands and feet of the little patient must be 
kept warm; however, even with a high fever 
and an ice-cap on the head, it may be neces- 
sary to place mittens on the cold little hands, 
and wool stockings on the feet, with a hot- 
water bag against them. 

If the baby becomes pinched and blue- 
looking, a mustard pack or bath may be 
needed. It will generally be found less dis- 
turbing to the little patient to give this mus- 
tard foot-bath in bed, bending the knees and 
putting the little feet into a deep vessel of 
mustard water—about one tablespoonful to a 
gallon of warm water. A small crib sheet or 
large towel may be wrung out of this water 
and wrapped about the baby’s body after a 
rubber sheet is placed under him; then cover 
all with a light blanket. 

The foot-bath should be continued for five 
or ten minutes, until the feet are quite pink, 
and the sheet may be left in place fifteen or 
twenty minutes, until the skin is red. The 
child should then be gently dried with a soft 


towel and allowed to remain wrapped in a | 
light blanket for an hour before putting on its | 


A sudden change is apt to occur | @ 
8 4 | tions Herod put to the wise men next day, 


clothing. 
in influenza, and the mother should know how 
to give this treatment in case it is needed be- 
fore the doctor can arrive. 


The Inhalation of Steam 
fror the distressing cough which is some- 
times present nothing is so beneficial 
as inhalations of steam. If one has a regular 
croup kettle so much the better; if not, then 
take the teakettle and elongate the spout by 
means of stiff paper, so that the steam may be 
conducted into the crib without disturbing 
the baby by having to lift him up. A sheet 
thrown over the top of the crib will make a 
little tent and help concentrate the steam. 
If this seems to relieve the cough the steaming 
may be repeated every three or four hours for 
fifteen or twenty minutes at.a time. Often 
one teaspoonful of the compound tincture of 
benzoin added to a quart of boiling water will 
be found very soothing. 

When there is bronchitis with influenza, a 
mustard plaster will be helpful. Make a paste 
of one tablespoonful of mustard and five table- 
spoonfuls of flour mixed with a little cold 
water to the consistency of a cake batter, and 
spread it between two layers of muslin. 
Place this on the child’s chest, and leave it 
for five or ten minutes, until the skin is quite 
red. This may be repeated two or three times 
daily if it relieves the breathing. 

There are times, of course, when medicines 
may be needed; but, with the exception of a 
dose of castor oil at the beginning of the at- 
tack, no drugs should be given without direct 
orders from a physician. A baby’s stomach 
is often badly upset by medicine, when one of 
the simple remedies mentioned above would 
have been much more effectual. 

After the attack of grippe is over the child’s 
strength will return much more quickly if a 
change of air can be arranged for; in fact, some 
severe cases require this change of air before 
the attack can be broken up.. If possible, 
choose a location where there is soft, balmy, 
pine-scented air. This usually agrees better 
with the tittle patient than the stronger sea 
air where sudden changes of temperature and 
high winds are apt to be present. 

Do not forget to thoroughly fumigate the 
sick-room after the attack of influenza is over. 
Formalin candles are the best articles to use, 
as they do not injure brassware as do sulphur 
candles. 


MARIANNA WHEELER writes for The Bazar every 

month. In the October and November numbers 
were printed her article “‘ The Care of Baby’s Nose, 
Throat, and Ears,” instruction for mothers on disease 
prevention—keeping baby well. Questions pertaining 
to the baby and the mother, like diet, care, and hygiene, 
are cordially invited. Other questions on kindred 
subjects, which cannot be treated here, will be answered 
promptly if you inclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Send all letters to Marianna Wheeler, Harper’s 
Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 











Christmas Sik: | 


By the Editors 


HAT books for young readers give best 

the spirit and tradition of Christmas? 

This question is asked in a great many letters 

to The Bazar at this season. Of course there 

are literally thousands of books that might 

do. But there are a few which the coming 

generation should have for its delight and 
amusement. 

The list below is in no sense a “‘best”’ list. 
It is more a brief reminder of a few books which 
most grown-ups know, but which many young 
readers still have before them to enjoy. Both 
very young readers and those more advanced 
wil! find books to their tastes, together with a 
few lines about each one. 


HE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE 
MAN. By Henry van Dyke. 

We all know of the three wise men who came 
to Bethlehem that Christmas long ago. There 
was another also, who from his home in the 
mountains of Persia set out to follow the star. 
In this story we read of his long journey, and 
how he failed to reach the Manger, because, 
in order to succor those he found in distress 
upon the way, he sold his steed and the costly 
jewels he was bearing to the King. 

Re .- readers of ten and older will love this 


HE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

There was no reason why Carol should not 
have a party on Christmas, which was also 
her birthday, even though she were an invalid 
and confined to her bed. So Mrs. Ruggles, 
the washerwoman, proud of the invitation to 
her brood, dressed the seven little Ruggleses 
in their best, gave them all kinds of instruc- 
tions how to behave, and sent them off for a 
beautiful time. 

Young readers of all ages will love Carol, 
and laugh at her funny guests. 


ie 3 FIRST CHRISTMAS. By Lew 
Wallace. 


This story of the first of all Christmases is 
told here, not really differently from the way 
the gospels tell it, only there are imagined, as 
we would all wish to picture them, some 


| further details of that winter’s eve in Bethle- 


hem. We see the crowded inn, the weary 
travelers sent away to the stables, the way 
the Manger looked, and we listen to the ques- 


when they had done homage to the King. 
Specially suited to readers of thirteen years 
and over. 


HIRISTMAS EVERY DAY. By 
William Dean Howells. 


“I wish we could have Christmas every 
day!” What child has not said this or 
thought that there could be nothing nicer than 
to wake up every morning and find a stocking 
bulging with toys, to have a Christmas tree 
every night, and a plum-pudding always for 
dinner? Just why this could never happen, 
just why it would be terrible if it did happen, 
is explained by the father who tells this story 
to his little girl. 

Very small readers will like this story 
whether they read it themselves or get some 
grown person to read it to them. 


N OLD ENGLISH’ CHRISTMAS. 
By Washington Irving. 

To read of these old-fashioned holiday merry- 
makings in an English country home, that 
were old even when Irving described them in 
his Sketch Book a century ago, makes us wish 
it were possible to take part in them and spend 
a Christmas with the jolly red-cheeked Squire 
of Bracebridge Hall. He was a great stickler 
for old customs, and all were observed—the 
singing of ancient carols by the Waits, and the 
bringing in of the Yule-log, the outdoor and 
the indoor games, the hanging of the mistle- 
toe, and the dancing by old and young of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, as they called the Vir- 
ginia Reel. The account of the old English 
Christmas will be found in Irving’s Sketch 
Book, in the following chapters: Christmas; 
The Stage Coach; Christmas Eve; Christmas 
Day; Christmas Dinner. 

Readers of twelve will get their taste of the 


- traditional, glowing English country Christ- 


mas from this. 


CHRISTMAS 
Dickens. 

This tale of Dickens’s, which has already 
charmed three generations of readers, tells 
how hard-hearted old Scrooge was frightened 
by the midnight visit of a ghost, and how three 
spirits, those of Christmas Past, Present, and 

uture, took him to the scenes of his boyhood, 
let him overhear what people thought of him, 
and showed him what was to be the end of his 
harshness to himself and others., But old 
Serooge’s unkindness could not destroy the 
cheerfulness of his clerk, Bob Cratchit; and 
the jolliness of his little household, where 
everybody loved Tiny Tim, and their hap- 
piness over their Christmas dinner, with its 
wonderful fat goose, was enough to make the 
darkest London day bright. 


CAROL. By Charles 


Specially suited to young readers from eleven | 


years up. 














Farmer’s Wife 


(Continued from page 602) 





- | Throwing Out Hayseed Traditions 

ers LAST May the women’s clubs of southern 
re | Wisconsin held a joint meeting in the 
ht | Woman’s Building in Madison. The dele- 
ng gates crowded in from Boskybelle and Rich- 
nd field Springs and Sun Prairie and all the other 


tiny farming towns. Most of them were 
st. farmers’ wives who had come together to re- 


ch port the work of one year and make plans for 
ng the next. There were thin women in tailored 
th suits from the mail-order houses; plump 
ed women who had ruthlessly removed the collars 
la | from their best gowns in thankful recognition 
| of the fashion column’s dictum. A “beaded 
: | wrap” went up the aisle. There were flower- 
SE | trimmed “young-girl” hats pushed low over 
| rich coils of middle-aged hair, but nowhere in 
ne | that group was there an old-fashioned mind 
re | —one that had stopped growing! 
he | To be sure, the women were not at ease— 
ar. | many of them. Those who had to present re- 
nd | ports were apt to show a cold perspiration be- 
se, spangling the brow and to be checked by 
= strange happenings in the voice, but the re- 
ly ports when presented made themselves into a 
syllabus of victory. Most of these farm 
his women had been working on what, if it were | 
taught in colleges, would be called applied 
civics. They had laid their fingers on the | 
iL. pulse of their special communities and pre- 
scribed for their special needs. In one town 
at they had got a new railroad station; in an- 
a other they had organized a co-operative 
1 | creamery. They had been studying the State 
8, laws and supervising the butcher shops, getting 
to | funds for a new library in the village, putting 
on domestic science into their public schools, sup- 
i, | porting lecture courses and pure-bred poultry. 
al | A local chairman asked: 
“Can you suggest lectures along the lines of 
ol home values, both relative and absolute; the rela- 
, | tion of income to expenditure; standardization 
| of the home; the relation of the housewife to the 
- high cost of living? What is the most practical 
way of bringing these problems before our club?” 
a hese farmers’ wives have thrown the old 
* hayseed tradition of country life on the junk- | 
ty heap; they are hungry for something better; | 
- they are knocking at the gates of cosmopolitan | 
“4 civilization. And they are beginning to real- 
ll | ize that if they knock hard enough there is no 
od gate that will not open to them. For do they 


? | not control the food-supply of the world? 


y; 
" Back to Christmas 
by | (Continued from page 618) 


The man smiled, and bitterly. 
y “There’s lots like that,’”’ he answered, “ with- 


or | out any place to belong. I’m one of them— 
in isn’t that enough?” 
1g The child sighed. 
e “I thought mebbe you was him. I thought 
or mebbe you'd come with arrows and things,” 
n, he explained, patiently. 
n, “Not yet,” said the man. 
Y Then the child went back to his cake and his 
chatter. But the man, listening hungrily, 
y never forgot his careful watch upon the clock 
1e and a little after the express whistled for the 
drawbridge he rose and took his coat. 
“See here, little one,” he said, “you'll want | 

S. to hide your mother’s present before she gets 

| here, won’t you? And you won’t want anybody 
yo to know where it is? Well, now, it’s just about 
it time for her to be here, so I'm going—see? 
n You won’t mind staying here that little bit 
h alone, will you—such a big man?” 
d | “No,” said the child, readily, “not with my 
e | presents. Will—will you come to-morrow?” 
r “Not to-morrow,” the man said. “Shake, 
e little one.” 
e The child put out his hand, hesitated, lifted 
d his face and waited. For a moment the man 
2 stared down at him, then, almost as one re- 
of membering at last what to<lo, he stopped and 
r- kissed him, and got to the door. 
h “Come to-morrow!” the child begged from 
h the threshold. 

3; “Not to-morrow,” the man repeated. He 
is stopped in the lamplight falling on the snow 
and looked back at the child. 

e “Merry Christmas!” the man said. 
% And now the child shouted with all his 


might, so that the words were to be heard all 
up and down the little street: 
8 “Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas!” 
“T got it said to me,” thought the man. 


y 

Is 

d CROSS the street, where there were enough 
“ shadows, he waited awhile, until he saw 
d a woman come hurrying up the street to that 
1, door. He saw it open and the light stream, 
, and before the window the child ran as if to 
» throw himself in her arms. Then the child led 
d the woman to the deep chair. The man could 
e see them standing together, her arms about 
d him. He turned away before she should pull 
“ - sade yu age shut him _ - 
4 e again the empty little street an 
8 the look of Down-Town. 

io | “God!” he thought. “If only the houses 


| would let it out! If only they’d let out the 
Christmas that they box up inside themselves 
. . + let it out, and let it live the whole time 
. . . and then let it loose on folks!” 











NY traveler or dreamer of travels will 
appreciate first of all a globe or atlas for 
his library. Globes cost from $5 up, but the 
$5 size shows very little detail. A twelve-inch 
globe costs $15 and an eighteen-inch $24. 
This last shows not only the States in different 
colors but the principal cities and railroad lines. 
Twenty-four dollars is the lowest price for a 
good eighteen-inch globe to stand on the desk. 
One can pay as much as $124 for one with a 
mahogany floor stand. 

An especially good up-to-date atlas is in 
many respects better than a globe, since it can 
give many more details. They cost from $5 
| up. An excellent two-volume atlas just issued 
| costs $25, but that would be in the nature of a 
luxury. 

The automobile enthusiast will be delighted 
with the latest and best road-book of his part 
of the country. There are some excellent 
road-maps of each State, twenty or thirty to a 
! State, that come in the form of packs of cards. 
| They are about nine by fifteen inches and are 
| consequently easily consulted in the car. They 
cost about $2.50 a State. 
| One who is looking forward to a European 








| trip may not have the required Baedekers. 
If she hasn’t she will 
look upon them as pre- 
cious gifts. She will 
value, also, some of the 
best guide-books to the 
European art galleries 
| and books giving the 
histories and traditions 
| of different places she is 
to visit. 

A steamer-rug is a 
necessity for the ocean 
traveler. They cost 
from $5 up. Some of 

| those at higher prices 
| are very soft and lux- 
| urious. 

Cushions covered with 
linen to make the 
steamer-chair more com- 
fortable and a bag made 
of the same material for 
carrying the day’s sup- 
ply of ks, magazines, fancy work, etc., to 
the deck are a comfort. 

A leather writing-case, with thin foreign 
stationery, and a fountain-pen for writing the 
many necessary replies to steamer letters wi!l 
be a boon to one who hates to leave the 
deck even for an hour. 

A person who has never used a camera be- 
fore will find a use for one on a steamer and 
during the trip that follows. 

Linen bags with pockets for the stateroom 
walls are the greatest possible comfort, for 
there is never room enough in those supplied 
by the steamer to keep the little necessities. 

A gift that may seem silly to one who has 
chad no experience with steamer bed-blankets, 
especially German ones, is one or even two 
| single-bed blankets. They should be thin and 
| light so that they will not become a burden, 

but they will prove a blessing, not only on the 
| steamer but in German hotels where the 
feather-bed covering is decidedly warm in 
summer, and trying to Americans at all 
times. 

A beautiful veil for wear on the steamer or 
off is always a welcome gift 

Small work-bags fitted with the necessities— 
white thread, black thread, hooks and eyes, 
glove-buttons, needles, scissors, and a thimble 
—-are indispensable for all travelers. They may 
be made very dainty and attractive, but the 
smaller the better, for convenience in packing 
The bottom of the bag may be made the size of 
a roll of baby-ribbon, and a double bottom 





added to form a case for two rolls of that 
necessity. 

A linen packing-set makes a beautiful gift. 
This should consist of at least two cloths for 
covering the tops of the trunk and tray, four 
pairs of shoe-bags, a laundry-bag, a 
with a rubber lining for a sponge or wash- 
payee Fe covering the hot-water bag, 
a ief-case, another bag for holding 
necessities such as shoe-strings, shoe-buttons, 
dress-shields, ete. A veil-case, jabot - case, 





| glove-box, ete. 


This set may be made of daintily flowered 





Welcome to motorists 





A selection is easy among these 











Gifts for the Traveler 


By Jane Calhoun 


lawn or dimity, but is prettiest made of linen 
hemstitched and embroidered with a mono- 
gram. Dainty blue, lavender, and pink sets 
embroidered with white monograms are 
charming. 

A toilet case for holding soap-box, tooth- 
brush, comb, brush, etc., is very pretty made 
of the same linen, the toilet articles either of 
white celluloid or of dainty colors, matching 
the linen, but the leather cases are perhaps 
more practical The leather cases cost 
about $8. 

Leather cases for bottles, folding drinking- 
cups, small clocks, folding-umbrellas, leather 
book-covers, with handles for the ever-present 
Baedeker, cases of dress-hangers, clothes- 
brushes, with leather cases, etc., are all inex- 
pensive comforts that the traveler appreciates. 

The week-end traveler will find an automo- 
bile trunk that blessed medium size between 
suit-case and steamer trunk that he has longed 
for. They cost from $8 up. ~ 

Among these leather traveling conveniences 
are all the old friends, many of them in new 
guise, and some new ones. The medicine 
cases, for instance, while still delightfully 
compact, are more elaborate than before, con- 
taining not only bottles. 
but tiny drawers for 
powders and medicine- 
glass and spoon. 

The manicure cases 
have been growingsmall- 
er rather than larger, 
so that they will slip 
easily into the pocket. 
The pedicure cases will 
have a_ particularly 
strong appeal to those 
who haye tender feet. 
Moreover, feet that are 


haved develop strange 
weaknesses during a 


The new leather writ- 


beautiful and conven- 
ient. The new touch is 
the handles. Some of 
them are in the form of miniature suit-cases, 
others are more like flat bags, but the con- 
venient handles are on the sides of each. 
They come in all colors, even in lavender and 
pale gray. A silver fountain-pen forms part 
of the equipment of some of them. A pen of 
this sort makes a beautiful gift in itself. 

One does not need a large collection of 
jewelry to appreciate a small leather jewel 
box. They contain little compartments for 
rings, pins, chains, etc., will lock, and are a 
great comfort. 

Glove and veil envelopes help to keep those 
details of the toilet unrumpled and in order. 

Thanks to the automobile, we have little 
“mess” sets consisting of a folding spoon, 
knife, and fork, and a napkin that slips easily 
into a leather case small enough to be carried 
in a man’s breast pocket. 

Lavender-salts bottles have appeared re- 
cently which are protected by leather, some 
of them with silver tops. They cost from 
$1 up. 

A man will appreciate a leather humidor for 
his cigars in traveling. They are thin, flat 
cases easily carried. 

For so small a gift, a set of leather-covered 
books consisting of a note-book, account-book, 
and address-book with the name of the owner 
plainly printed on the outside in gold will be 
wonderfully comforting. 

A little leather or silk case containing a book 
of powdered paper is a delight on a dirty train, 
or during a day of sight-seeing. 

One of the greatest 
novelties for an automo- 
bile traveler is a small 
automobile parasol which 
folds into a short velvet- 
covered hollow stick. 

A pair of binoculars is 
a source of the greatest 
possible enjoyment to the 
European traveler, both 
on the steamer and in the 
mountains. A compass 
is a satisfaction at times, 
and a pedometer, if much 
walking is to be done. 

A ket flashlight is 
another convenience. 
They cost only a dollar, 
and give one a feeling of 
safety on steamers and 
trains, where the lights sometimes go out and 
leave one in terrifying darkness. 

A leather case containing a small nickel 
flat-iron, and alcohol lamp, with a rest for 
the iron above it, will prove a great comfort 
when veils, jabots, etc., get rumpled or mussed 
in packing. An alcohol lamp with a small 
cup in a similar case will furnish hot water 
for many a much-needed dose of medicine. 

The little “utility kits” containing bandage, 
antiseptic cotton, court-plaster, a mustard- 
plaster, etc., are gifts that will be found useful 
at critical moments on a trip. 


ing portfolios are rather | 








usually very well be- | 


sight-seeing expedition. | 








Heard 
In the Diner 


(A story from whole cloth, 


but laden with facts) 


“The physical di- 
rector of our Club 
says most of us over- 
eat— 


“That heavy, rich 
food is not only hard 
to digest, but dulls 
the brain and makes 
the mind logy. 


“T hadn’t been just 
right for a while back 
and it putme thinking, 
with the result that 
now my breakfast is 
generally a bowl of 
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Toasties 


served with some rich 
cream and a sprink- 
ling of sugar— add- 
ing a soft-boiled egg 
and a cup of Instant 
Postum. 


“The flavour of 
these crisp bits of 
toasted corn is a real 
treat, and the clear 
head and comfortable 
day which follow such 
a breakfast are some- 
thing worth telling 
about.” 


“The Memory Lingers’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


















Safeguard your boy! Don’t let yourself believe he is an 
exception. He isn't! He’s the rule—because he’s human! 
Your first. duty is to ward off the basis of greatest evil— 
suggestive, diseased reading! Don’t let that poison soak 
into his system! You must keep his mind healthy, manly! 


You are responsible ! 


Temptations spring up everywhere. The boy problem 
increases every day, every hour! YOUR instant duty is 
to counteract it—not tomorrow or next week, but NOW 
while this burning question confronts you in its naked truth! 
Know your boy’s mind by knowing what he reads! 
Furnish him with the best boy magazine and then (and 
not before) you have done your duty to your boy 


AMERICAN Boy 


Read by 500,000 American boys 





Here is the magazine necessary in boy-building. To him it meets 
every need. It publishes intensely interesting senal and short stories of 
life and action by the greatest living writers; it supplies his craving for 
knowledge of things to do; it trains his mind for future study of me- 
chanics and sciences; it answers all his puzzling questions. 

Realize that the men who make The haan te give their lives 
to this wonderful work of boy-moulding. They kno how much 
depends upon the impressions made upon your boy's mind! 


You must not wait! 


Don’t let this biggest of problems get away from you for an instant! Realize 
your boy's future may rest upon your decision today! Keep him pure-minded, 
clean as a whistle, by giving Aim The American Boy. Let the great work 
The American Boy is doing spread to your home, to your boy! A half 
million boys are reading it! Your boy needs it and wants it! 


It is on sale at all news-stands at 10c a copy. 


$1.00 pays for a year’s subscription to The American Boy—12 fine numbers. 
Large pages—beautiful illustrations. It is the best sort of Christmas present and 
lasts a whole year. There's not a bigger, better dollar’s worth in the world for 
any boy. Will you heed this warning and sign and mail the following coupon ? 


y 
















The Sprague Publishing Company, 195 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
For the enclosed $1.00 please send The American Boy for one full year to 
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you can always please a man with the 
latest and best book on his favorite sub- 
ject, whether it is chickens or the economic 
condition of man; but be sure that it is the 
latest and best. Little charity is shown to 
those who dare select their gifts for specialists 
without accurate information. 

A new up-to-date dictionary, encyclo- 
peedia, atlas, or a year’s subscription to a 
favorite magazine, will also find favor in the 
eyes of the difficult sex. 

A book-rest for facilitating the use of heavy 
reference books, after they are taken from the 
shelves, is a great convenience. Convenience 
always appeals to a man. These book-rests 
consist of a narrow table, the correct height 
for a chair, with an ad- 
justable book-rest on 
top of it. 

A small mahogany 
filing case or a cai 
index will help the 
systematic man to keep 
his home papers in order 
for easy reference; and 
a revolving book-case 
will bring much-needed 
reference books within 


easy reach. 

An adjustable electric 
desk lamp is a luxury. 
They cost about $5. 
There are lamps with 
reflectors made especial- 
ly for roll-top desks. 

While upon the subject of electric Jamps, we 
must not forget to mention those movable 
standard lamps for the floor. With a sufficient- 
ly long wire, they may be moved from chair 
to chair, wherever one wishes to read, and ad- 
justed at any height or angle. The standards 
are of brass or bronze. 

Electric bulbs attached in a mysterious 
way to a round, flat leather case are revealed 
as household or travelers’ electric lamps. In- 
side the mysterious leather cases are coils of 
wire, so that these bulbs may be attached to 
distant fixtures and used in any place desired. 
If he has one of these, the man of the house 
will be able to penetrate dark corners for leaks 
in the plumbing without trusting a dangerous 
candle. 

A comfortable read- 
ing chair would make 
a splendid combination 
gift for the family to 
present to a father or 
brother. A man prefers 
a long, deep seat, a 
high back for a head- 
rest, and good springs 
and cushions. The ideal 
man’s chair is the dee 
leather-covered English 
chair, but the leather 
makes the price rather 
high, so that it will 
probably be better to 
have linen mohair or 
velours as a covering. 
Uncovered, the prices range around fifty dollars. 


DEEP wicker chair, known as a “smoker,” 
stained brown and upholstered inside with 
hair cushions, is a worthy substitute. It 
would cost about eighteen dollars aside from 
the cost of the materials used for upholstering. 
Whether we discourage the smoking habit 
at other times or not, at Christmas we welcome 
it because it suggests so many gifts. The new 
smoking. sets range from $3 up. One of their 
greatest charms is their hospitable equipment 
for more than one smoker. They consist of 
nests of glass ash-trays edged with a simple 
band of gold, resting om a brass stand with a 
brass match-holder and cigar-rest above. This 
general idea is varied in many ways and sold 
at many different prices. 

Besides. these rests there are glass trays, 
with a brass, nickel, or mahogany edge con- 
taining a glass holder, an ash-receiver, cigar- 
rest, match box, etc. Some of them have 
handles, so that they may be carried around 
easily. Others have individual 
trays arranged shelf fashion 
in a stand with a cigar-cutter 
and lighter hanging at the 
side. 

The tall brass stands, made 
the correct height to stand on 
the floor beside the smoker’s 
chair, cost from $6 to $12. 

Cigar - lighters make attrac- 
tive small gifts. They cost from 
50 cents up, and are warranted 
to work. Cigar boxes with 
dampened pads in the top cost 
from $5 up. a 

A man always enjoys a magnifying-glass; 
one for his pocket and one for his: desk are 
none too many. A twenty-foot measure that 
snaps into a round case is one of the possessions 
that most of them find invaluable. 

For his desk a man likes a simple, sub- 
stantial, but generous ink-stand. A large 

one with a brass top is most suitable. 

e wants no little finicky things such as a 


a, 
Gifts that Men Will Like 


By Martha Cutler 





A medicine-case and clock 





Note the snap cover of this case 







For the card-player and smoker 








woman likes on her desk. His pen-tray, 
stamp-box, letter-clip, etc., must all be of 
generous size. Plain brass is always satis- 
factory. A pair of desk shears must not be 
forgotten. A good scrap-book is usually ap- 
preciated, and a memorandum pad. 

The card-player will like beautiful playing 
cards and leather-covered boxes and cases for 
holding them. 

A leather traveling bag of generous size 
usually makes a very welcome gift. e sees 
frequently now the old-fashioned valise with 
two handles. It is called the “kit bag,” and 
has many advantages that a suit-case has not. 
Bags and cases fitted with toilet articles are a 
luxury if there are not too many useless arti- 
cles introducing unnec- 
essary weight and, bulk. 
Silver- backed articles 
always have the dis- 
advantage of weight. 
Celluloid is far better. 

A leather hat-box for 
traveling is a luxury 
that any-man will appre- 
ciate. There are small 
square leather trunks, 
also, intended primarily 
as hat-trunks but large 

pee ae enough to hold in addi- 
— tion to one hat all the 
for a 










































paraphernalia 
week-end visit. 

The new leather toilet- 
cases fasten with snaps 
instead of straps, and fold over once instead of 
three times so that they are less bulky for 
packing. Some of the most beautiful ones are 
made of light leather with a complete outfit 
in celluloid. They look, when closed, like a 
leather envelope and measure about eight by 
twelve inches. 

There are leather cases, too, for shaving ne- | 
cessities, for medicine-bottles, collars, and shirts. | 


ANY a man travels for some distance with 

a leather hand-bag. An immense amount 
may be packed in one, but there is always the | 
danger of wrinkling a shirt front. To avoid 
this danger double-compartment bags are now 
made with the bottom compartment especially 
adapted to the preserva- 
tion of the troublesome 
shirt fronts. 

The traveler’s un- 
brella is now made to 
fold twice and is in- 
closed in a flat leather 
case. Still newer are 
the umbrellas inclosed in 
harmless-looking walk- | 
ing-sticks. Their con- 
venience during an un- 
expected shower may | 
well be imagined. 

A walking-stick makes | 
a very acceptable gift 
for some men. The 
best ones are very sim- 
ple with or without silver 
tips. The latest novelty is one with a cigar- 
ette-case in the handle. 

An automobile enthusiast will welcome an 
automobile picnic-basket well fitted out, a 
leather case containing one or two large 
bottles, an automobile-cup, goggles, gloves, 
clock, speedometer, road-book, robes, etc. 

The practical man around the house will 
appreciate a fine set of tools, even a work- 
bench well fitted up, if he has a place for it. 
The tools must be the best that are made, 
each one selected with individual care. 

The horse-lover will be delighted with a 
beautiful whip, his name engraved on the | 
handle. 

The fisherman ‘will glory in the 


OTT 


newest 











| 
fishing-tackle, although it is a delicate task to | 
select it for him. A novelty for a fishing or | 
hunting trip is the pocket cooking-kit. I! | 
consists of a folding broiler with legs to thrus! 
into the ground, two frying-pans with detach- | 
able handles, one large vessel for boiling liquid: | 
and two drinking-cups with detachable handles. | 
All these articles “nest” one into another unti! | 
they fit into the breast-pocket. | 
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| tened around the sides, and 
| then the box is ready for the 











Simple Christmas Gift Novelties 


By Gertrude 


THE prettiest of the new pincushions for 
the dressing-table utilize dainty little 
baskets made of splint or reed, gilded and 
trimmed with tiny silk roses. These baskets 
may be round, square, oblong, or oval, with or 
without handles, and any size that the worker 
may choose. 

The little basket pincushion which appears in 
one illustration, together with a heart-shaped 
sachet and a larger trinket basket, measures 
three and a half by two and a half inches, but 
one can buy pincushions of the same style which 
make use of haskets 
five or six inches in 
length and diameter. 

In arranging the 
cushion for the 
basket it is best to 
make a little pillow of 
curled hair, sewing it 
in a case of white mus- 
lin just the size of the 
basket. Over this mus- 
lin cover sew a piece of 
colored silk or satin 
and over this a piece of 
gold net. If desired, a 
layer of cotton bat- 
ting, well sprinkled 
with sachet powder, 
ein be placed in the 
bottom of the basket 
before fastening the 
cushion in place. 

The little roses are made of bias strips of 
silk a little over half an inch in width and 
about two and a half inches long. Fold the 
strip through the center lengthwise and wind 
around and around, sewing firmly on the lower 
or cut edge. Each leaf is made of a piece of 
gray-green silk, one inch square, folded so as 
to form a triangle and then folded a second 
time so that the cut edges lie on top of one 
another. Gather along these cut edges, pulling 
the thread as tight as possible. The roses and 
leaves may be sewed on a coarse green silk- 
covered wire or a piece of narrow gold braid. 

This little pincushion is made of pale-blue 
silk and the roses are alternately pink, blue, 
and yellow. : 


Another Pretty Gift 


THe trinket basket, somewhat larger than 

the pincushion, is lined with pink silk and 
the roses are also pink, the centers being tinted 
a darker shade. 

For a handkerchief case or underwear 
drawer it. would be hard to find a daintier 
sachet than the one shown in this same illustra- 
tion. The heart measures three and a quarter 
by three and three-quarters inches and is cut 
out of a sheet of cotton wadding; this holds 
the sachet powder. The cotton is covered on 
both sides with pink or blue silk, a piece of fine 
all-over embroidery being laid over the top, 
and the edge finished with a narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace. The front of 











Two novel pincushions 


M. Walbran 


Color Its Great Charm 


TH last pincushion is less unusual in | 


style and shape and one gets but little 
idea of its dainty loveliness from the black- 
and-white illustration. An oblong cushion, 
measuring nine by three and a half inches, is 
covered with rose-pink silk and over this is 
placed ‘an embroidered net and linen cover, 
top and bottom being laced together with one- 
inch satin ribbon. Both pieces are edged with 
fine Cluny lace beading and the ribbon is run 
through this back and 
forth, over and over, 
just as a man laces his 
ts, a full rosette be- 
ing sewed at each of 
the four corners. 
When embroidering 
on net great care must 
be observed in basting 
the net over the linen 
and, after the work is 
completed, in cutting 


away the material 
from underneath the 
net. The padding 


should always be done 
with the work held in 
an embroidery hoop 
or frame so that there 
is no opportunity for 
the two materials to 
pull or slip apart, but 
the embroidery may be done with the work 
held in the hand, should one consider this 
method more convenient. 

The French or Danish women when making 
satin-stitch on a very fine material always 
baste the latter over a piece of heavy but 
pliable paper or a thin enamel cloth. This 
basting is very carefully done; that is to say, 
the design is arranged to be quite smooth and 
even on the firm background so that no matter 
how much it may be pulled and stretched it 
really cannot slip out of place. To one ac- 
customed to working in a frame the method 
just described would, no doubt, seem awkward 
at first, but after once getting used to it few 
would care to go back to the larger and more 
clumsy frames. 


A Good Point 


‘THE beautiful needle-point stitchery in 

Danish cut-work or Hedebo embroidery is 
always done with stiff paper or enamel cloth 
basted under the open figures, and one has 
only to look at some of the exquisitely fine and 
even stitching to become convinced that 
this method of keeping the material and 
stitchery smooth has, at least, some good 
points. 

In working the satin-stitch be sure not to 
make the mistake of using too fine a thread. 
The latter is almost as undesirable as a thread 
that is too coarse, for the fine thread will not 








the sachet is decorated with 
a tiny rose spray and a little 
flat bow made of three- 
quarter-inch ribbon. 

Two more lovely pin- 
cushions are pictured in the 
other illustration, the square 
one being especially novel and 
attractive. A pasteboard box, 
four inches square and one 
and a half inches deep, is cov- 
ered with satin or silk, then 
four pearl buttons are sewed 
on the bottom, one at each 
corner, to serve as feet. 
piece of lace insertion, one 
and a half inches wide, is fas- 


i igs 


cushion. This should be made 
of curled hair and tacked in 
place. A piece of the same 
silk as was used for the bot- 
tom and sides should then be 
tened over the top, and over this a square 
of embroidered linen or lace. The edge of the 
cushion may be finished with a narrow Cluny 
or Valenciennes lace, and a tiny rosebud and 
cluster of leaves may be set at each corner 
(see illustration). 
Opportunity for Embroidery 
‘THE top of the pincushion just described is 
made of a square of hemstitched linen, 
beautifully embroidered in Hedebo or Danish 
cut-work, but a bit of eyelet embroidery or a 
square of filet lace would answer quite as well 





and entail far less work. 


The rosebuds are made of soft pink and rose 


taffeta, the darker shade being used for the 


center. The petals are made from pieces of 
silk cut one inch square; these are folded to 
form triangles and gathered along the cut 
edges, with the thread pulled up quite close. 
Use two of the rose color and three of the pink 
petals for each rose bud. 

Where only a few of the roses are to be made 
it will be found more economical to purchase 
soft louisine or messaline ribbon for the roses 
instead of silk by the yard. 








For the dressing-table 


lie close to, and blend with, its neighbor, but, 
instead, each stitch stands out clear and 
distinct. 

To return to the little baskets for a moment 
it may be well to suggest a few variations and 
possibilities which may be helpful to the girl 
living in the small town, should she have diffi- 
— getting baskets of the desired shape 
and size. 


Results are Gratifying 
IF one knows anything about basket-making 
it will be a comparatively easy matter to 
weave some small baskets of attractive sha 
which may be trimmed according to the 
foregoing ee - Or, failing this, one 
may have a friend who is familiar with the 
art of basketry. 

If not, go to the best toy-shop and get the 
little dolls’ clothes-baskets made of fine reed, 
or the little flat covered lunch-baskets. After 
these have been covered with two coats of 
gold or bronze paint they present quite a 
different appearance trimmed with 
the dainty roses they are quite fascinat- 
ing. 


























































Madam—We Have Made 
the Mince Meat for Your 
Holiday Pies 


E HAVE solved your Plum 
Pudding problem, too. 


Heinz Mince Meat and Plum 
Pudding are prepared to be the 
crowning delights of “extra effort” 
dinners. 


Everybody knows our standard 
everyday quality. You can imagine 
result when holiday dinners are in mind. 


for 
the 


Good things brought from every corner 
of the earth and put together with greatest 
care. 


Heinz Mince Meat makes pies over 
which you smack your lips in memory— 
the kind of pies that come up to holiday 
expectations. 

But why wait for a holiday ? 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


We use only big, juicy, four crown Valencia 
raisins from Spain, and plump Grecian currants 
that melt in your mouth; fresh, choice cuts of beef, 
and white kidney suet. Leghorn candied peels 
and citron. Pure spices that we grind ourselves. 

We spent years developing the special flavor 
of Heinz Mince Meat—blending 
the spices and the fruits to achieve 
the alluring smack and tang—found 
in no other mince meat on the 
market. 

Heinz Mince Meat is sold by good 
grocers in glass and tin containers and 
stone crocks. 


Heinz Plum Pudding 


is as good as our mince meat—clean-made 
from the same fine imported raisins and 
currants—candied fruits and peels. The 
crowning touch to the holiday meal. 

Other seasonable Heinz Foods and 
Delicacies are: Heinz Tomato Soup, Cran- 
berry Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Preserved 
Sweet Pickles, East Indian Chutney, Euch- 
red Figs, Apple Butter, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company 
Member of Association for the Promotion 
of Purity in Foods 





























Secu Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Makes Dressmaking 


a Pleasure 
DRESS fitted to Pneu Form 


will fit your own form as per- 

fectly as if fitted to you during 
its making. Pneu Form reproduces 
your exact form with looking-glass 
fidelity—front, back and sides, inclu- 
ding the hips-——by simply inflating it 
inside your fitted waist lining. 

Pneu Form is made to be pinned to. It 
is strong, simple and durable. With it you 
eliminate once and for all the unpleasant task 
of standing hour after hour for dress fitting. 

The Telescope Standard Rod can be ad- 
justed to the exact height desired. Thus 
Pneu Form is a perfect skirt form. 

One Pneu Form serves for the dressmaking 
and repairing needs of all the family by sim- 
ply substituting a different waist lining. 

When not in use Pneu Form can be de- 
flated and packed away in its box base which 
holds it all. 

Write for n-w interesting booklet, “It's You,” 
edition F-4, giving full iption and prices. 
THE PNEUMATIC FORM CoO., 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th Street, 
New York. 


Sold in many first-class stores and 
also in our New York Parlors. 








that furniture. 











One Pneu Form serves 
all the family 








Sanitary 
Underwear 
Chills and colds are often the 


cause of serious disease—or 
worse. Chills and colds are 
practically eliminated by the 
use of Jaeger Pure Wool Un- 
derwear. Seven weights to 
choose from. Recommended 
by leading physicians every- 
where. 


Samples and explanatory 
booklet on application 





Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
Wew York: 306 Fifth Ave, 22 Malden Lane. 


Brooklyn: 504 Fultea St. Boston : 324 Boylston St. 
Phila: 1516 Chestaut St. Chicago: 126 W. State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 





AUTOMOBILE VEST 
of Pure Japanese Black Silk 


Padded and Quilted. Fits the 
form posteatiy. Impervious to 
cold, weighs but a few ounces. 
Price of Vest illustrated, $2.00 
Price of Vest with sleeves, $3.50 
Sizes 34 to 44. DELIVERED 
FREE on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Samples 
of GENUINE ORIENTAL CoT- 
TON CREPE AND CATALOGUE 
of things ORIENTAL sent on 
request. ORIENTAL 
IMPORTING COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 


1103 Second Ave., 


PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS 


Sent on approval. Pay for those you keep, return the 
rest. Waists, Centres, Pillows; many others. Name 
D.A. MCKINNON 
ANCHESTER, Mass. 






















the kind you want. Nocatalog. 
CO., Designers, 115 North St., 


PUNCH Centerpiece Stamped on Punch Linen. 
ood a 
3’ Fanc 
WORK —all for 25 cents. Address 
J. ¥F. INGALLS, Box H, - - Lynn, Mass. 























Bazar Prize N jaliediiak. Contest 


Six Hundred and Twenty-three Opportunities to Win 


HOUSANDS of letters are coming to The 
Bazar asking for further information 
about the Prize Needlework Contest. It is 
delightful to feel the enthusiasm these letters 
express—delightful to think of those thousands 
of women in their homes far and near happily 
putting careful stitches into dainty garments, 
working out exquisite color pictures with their 
needles, or crocheting or knitting, each with 
the long list of prizes as a shining goal. 

“May I enter more than one class?” asks 
a girl way out West. “I’m working for my 
trousseau chest, getting together as many 
pretty poate: i things as I can; and as I 
shall not be married until next autumn, I 
think this contest is a fine plan to get good 
designs. I can work them all up and have 
them for my chest after the contest is over. 
And perhaps—though I hardly dare to hope 
it—your judges will give me some prizes 
which will help me buy the set of dining-room 
furniture I’ve set my heart on.” 

She is entering both Classes B and D, and, 
as she will have several entries in each, she 
stands a good chance to win something toward 
Of course she may enter as 
many classes as she likes. 


“Hope Chests” are Popular 


HAT trousseau-chest idea is a good one, 
““Hope Chests” many of the young girls 
are calling them now. These are the girls who 
are not yet definitely engaged, but who have 
“hopes” of some day having homes of their 
own. Already there are several neighborhood 
circles which meet to sew on fine work for this 
contest. Most of the women are busy now 
with belated autumn sewing and Christmas 
gifts in the making. But later, when these 
have been finished, what more fascinating 
work can such circles take up than “hope” 
work, whether it be a hope for oneself or for 
a daughter or sister or friend? Any woman 
who has watched a prospective bride fold 
lovingly away the dainty underwear or 
decorated and initialed house linen for 
future use will long to add something to 
the store. 

Have you been wondering whether you 
could finish a piece of embroidery in time 
to send it to The Bazar by the first of 
next April? Don’t wonder any longer, 
for the only penalty involved if you don’t 
finish it is that you will have no chance 
to win one of the prizes. The money 
spent for materials and the time ex- 
pended in work will not be thrown away, 
for you can go on and finish it for your 
own use, or as a gift for some friend. 
And if you do finish it, you will be one 
of those whose chances are all equally 
good to win one of the six hundred and 
more prizes. It is all a matter of care 
and skill. Hundreds of women are plan- 
ning to do many pieces of work between 
now and the first of next April; some are 
planning to do all in one class, or several 
in each class. And they’ll succeed, too, 
if they keep up the splendid enthusiasm they 
have shown so far. 

It is not necessary to work all of the pieces 
in one class to compete for its prizes. It’s 
only necessary to complete one piece, or one 
in each part. Two pieces in one part would 
not give you a chance of two prizes in that 
same part; but two pieces, one in one part and 
one in another, will give you a chance for two 
prizes. 

It has seemed to be only fair to exclude 
from participation in the cash prizes all those 
who won cash prizes in the last contest. Those 
who are doubtful of their skill need not be 
afraid to enter the contest now. _ 

To any one who does not wish to do the 
stamping herself, or who is not near a shop 
where she can buy material, we will give 
no aaa of some one who will do this 
work. 


Particulars of Class A 


HE five designs in Class A are shown 
here to refresh the memory and to interest 
those who have not yet felt the impulse to 
— a piece of work for the contest. The 
only things to be said about these baby designs 
are that they may be used on any material, and 
in any style of embroidery, and with any make 
of thread or silk you prefer. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
are to be worked “in white cotton on white,” 
according to the announcement. But should 
you want to make the cloak, No. 2, of cash- 
mere or albatross, white silk would be better 
for the embroidery, and is permitted. Soft 
dimity or piqué or any other cotton material 
would be ciedaeal in cotton; and as such 
wash materials seem most practical for a baby’s 
summer cloak, the cotton was mentioned as 
the natural material to use. 
- The Bazar firmly believes that the average 
—— nny interested in the adorn- 
ment of her home as in making pretty things 
to wear. That is why The Bazar has given 
such a generous half of this contest to house- 
hold designs. Aside from the contents of the 
linen closet, there are just three or four ways 





in which one may use embroidery in- household 
decoration. Curtains are the most ambitious 
of these ways, and really they offer a wide 
field for originality in the treatment of the 
design. There are hundreds of stitches that 
may be used in any of this silk work—elaborate 
and simple stitches. 

Often quite as artistic an effect may be ob- 
tained with a simple stitch well handled as by 
the most intricate needlework. For instance, 
in our last contest, the first prize in Class B, 
the silk work, was awarded for a table-cover 
on which the stitchery was so intricate and 
original that experts came with magnifying- 
glasses to examine them at the exhibition, 
while in the contest of the year before one of 
the higher prizes was awarded for a pair of 
curtains on which the design was exquisitely 
worked in a simple darning stitch on some old 
homespun linen, sheets made by the worker’s 
grandmother or great-grandmother. 

The dainty baby things in Class A, to which 
special attention is called at Christmas time, 
are all made in regulation sizes: 














Baby’s carriage spread 


The size of the baby’s pillow-slip is 15 x 20 
inches, and that of the carriage-spread is 
22 x 2 inches. 

The entire list of prizes for Class A follows: 

Part I.—(1) a christening dress, (2) a cloak, 
(3) a cap 2 — on = S/ a 
carri , (5) a carriage pillow (in 
penal ae | embroidery cotton or silk). 
Prizes: first, $25; second, $20; third, $10; 
fourth, $5; fifth, $5; sixth, $5; 10 subscriptions 
to Harper’s Magazine; 50 subscriptions to 


Harper’s Bazar; 5 book prizes. 


Part II.—(1) a baby’s sacque, (2) a baby’ 
afghan, (3) a pair of bootees (crocheted 0: 
knitted). Prizes: first, $15; second, $10 
third, $5; 5 subscriptions to Harper’s Maga 
50 subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar 
5 book prizes. 

Part III.—A baby’s dress as an example 0‘ 
fine sewing—not embroidery. Prizes: first 
$15; second, $10; third, $5; 5 subscriptions t. 
Harper’s Magazine; 25 subscriptions to Ha: 
per’s Bazar. 

Articles for Women 


TH Class B list is all of articles fo; 
women: 

Part I.—(1) a blouse in silk or cotton em 
broidery in white or colors; (2) a kimono i 
silk embroidery; (3) a nightgown or chemis 
in cotton embroidery; (4) a corset-cover com 
bination in cotton embroidery. 1ZEs: firs! 
$25; second, $20; third, $10; fourth, $5; fift! 
$5; sixth, $5; 10 subscriptions to Harper 
Magazine; 50 subscriptions to Harper’s Baza: 
5 book prizes. ss 

Part II.—(1) a blouse with trimming « 
crochet lace or tatting; (2) a collar-and-cu 
set of crochet lace or tatting; (3) a work-ba 
in crewel-work. Prizes: first, $15; secon 
$10; third, $5; 5 subscriptions to Harper 
Magazine; 50 subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar 
5 book prizes. 

Part III.—A nightgown, as an example o! 
fine sewing, not embroidery. Prizes: first 
$15; second, $10; third, $5; 5 subscription. 
to Harper's Magazine; 25 subscriptions t 
Harper’s Bazar. 

In Class C all work must be done in silk 
The list of designs and prizes follows: 

ArticLes.—(1) square table-cover; (2 
curtain border; (3) oblong sofa-pillow; (4 
oval centerpiece; (5) oval centerpiece; (( 
round centerpiece; (7) round centerpiece: 
(8) square sofa-pillow; (9) square table-cove: 

Prizes: first, $50; second, $40; third. 
$25; fourth, $10; fifth, $10; sixth, $10; sev- 
enth, $10; eighth, $5; ninth, $5; tenth, 
$5; eleventh, $5; twelfth, $5; 20 sul- 
scriptions to Harper’s Magazine; 8) 
subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar; 10 

k prizes. : 


Household Linen 


LASS D consists of household linen 
worked all in white: 

Part I.—(1) table set (centerpiece ani 
two doilies); (2) sheet top, with border 
and initial or monogram; (3) set of 
traveler's towels and case; (4) lingerie 
pillow-case; (5) embroidered lunc!- 
cloth; (6) pillow-case in Hedebo work. 
Prizes: first, $25; second, $20; third, $10: 
fourth, $5; fifth, $5; sixth, $5; 10 sub- 
scriptions to Harper’s Magazine; 5) 
subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar; 5 book 


prizes. 

Part II.—(1) towel with crochet or 
open-work border; (2) crib spread in 
crochet or knitting; (3) pillow-slip witli 
crochet or tatting edge. Prizes: first, | 
$15; second, $10; third, $5; 5 subscriptions | 
to Harper's Magazine; 50 subscriptions to | 
Harper's Bazar; 5 book prizes. 

Part III.—Luncheon-cloth as an examp!: 
of fine sewing. (No embroidery except 4 | 
monogram or initial, if desired.) Prrzes: firs'. | 
$15; second, $10; third, $5; 5 subscriptions 
to Harper’s Magazine; 25 subscriptions ‘o | 
Harper's Bazar. 

It may be helpful to our new workers ( | 
read what the Jury in The Bazar’s last con- | 
test had to say as to error in method. The | 
story as told by the Jury was published in th 
July Bazar. 

“Where questions of equal quality in stitc' - 
ing brought discussion as to the rival merits :{ 
certain pieces of work, taste in the choice an! | 
combination of colors was considered as we |! 
In the white work this naturally could n.t 
enter into the decision; but the originality .f 
treatment, the skill and taste shown in lit''e 
details, and, lastly, the quantity of work, were 
helpful in enabling us to fix the awards.” 


About Baby’s Cap 


‘THE Bazar is asked frequently whether i '\e 
baby’s cap or the little towel and c:-c 
stand as good a chance of winning a prize °s 
the christening dress and lunch-cloth in tic 
same classes. The above quotation will «0- 
swer this question—that all other methods of 
deciding the case were tried before resorting 
to a comparison of the quantity of work. 

ing to the white embroidery, ‘/ie 


“Tn all cases where a leaf or flower is to e 
worked, unless very , the petal or !vaf 
should be divided down the center with stitc!:es 
meeting at this line, either at a slight angle or 
meee All stems should be worked over 
a thread, in short stitches laid across the stm | 
—not in outline stitch. 

“In scalloping, stitches should always be 
laid at a right angle to the outline of the scallop | 
edge—not vertical, but converging at their 


upper end.” 
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Novelties for Fairs or Gifts 


By Josephine W. How 














HE flowered chintz duster-bag is lined 

with sateen, and bound with braid or 
a bias band of the sateen, having a loop made 
at the top to hang it up. It is twelve inches 
long, and nine wide at the rounded base. 
The shaped outside piece is slightly larger 
around than the back piece, allowing the 
pocket part to bulge slightly. 








Hand- 











STRICTLY practical is this work-apron, 

made from three nineteen-inch handker- 
chiefs. One forms the center part; another, 
cut in half, from point to point, the edges 
overhanded together, raw edge of one side 
hemmed, the other sewed to the apron, forms 
the pointed pocket at lower edge. The third 
handkerchief is cut across, five inches from 
corners, these edges forming the sides. With 
the pieces left, after cutting off the corners, 
the bib is made, sewing through the middle 
and shaping as picture shows. Two but- 
tons and buttonholes hold top of pocket 


together. 











‘T BREE sizes of doily cases are shown, 

the largest for holding plate doilies, 
twelve and a half inches in diameter, the 
second, ten inches, and the tumbler size, 
seven inches. Cardboard, covered with 
flowered chintz and a plain-colored sateen, 
forms the base, the cover being stiffened 













with white buckram. Satin ribbon, an inch 
wide, is used for the sides, the top being left | 
half open for taking the doilies in and out. | 

' 


| Tiny buttons and loops hold the opening | 


together. { 








Ts dress-bag is for protecting a gown 

when hanging in the closet, having a 
large buttonhole at the top for the héok of 
the hanger to slip through. The case is 
made of flowered muslin—a piece twenty 
inches wide and long enough to cover a gown 
on both sides, with a ten-inch fold at the 
ends. This protects the hem of the gown, 
for when the case has been slipped over, the 
two ends are brought up and fastened by 
buttoning. To make, sew up the sides and 
hem the ends, working three buttonholes 
ineach. Sew buttons on case to correspond. 











| 


e 


FLOWERED chintz case, lined with sateen and 

bound with tape, holds six canton-flannel bags for 
the broom. The case is made thirteen inches wide at 
the bottom, tapering slightly toward the top, and is 
It has a flap of six inches’ depth. 
Three loops of the braid are sewed at the back to hang fi 
it by. The broom-bags are made very much the same Fy 
shape, only smaller, to fit the broom; a drawing-string 
is put at the top to draw it up tight around the handle. § : 


fifteen inches long. 
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apron. The one shown here is in a rather fine 
cross-bar with a touch of embroidery, done in satin 
stitch, on the little pockets and top of bib. Lace 
insertion, three-quarters of an inch wide, is sewed 
around the piece forming bib and center part of 
apron, the same lace holding pocket pieces together. 
) A lace edging, the same width, is sewed at upper 
” edge of pockets and around sides of apron. Satin 
ribbon, an inch wide, is used for tie ends and small 
bows. 


HITE cross-bar dimity makes a charming 
material for a dainty work or chafing-dish 






Trade Mark 







French Table Linens 
At “The Linen Store’”’ 


George Eliot, in the charming story of “Romola,” 
tells of a banquet where, to add to the attractiveness 
of the surroundings,‘‘there was the pleasant fragrance 
of fresh white damask newly come from France.” 

In those days France stood supreme in the manu- 
facture of fine Table Linens. 

Other countries, however, following her example 
and instruction, have learned the art, and Ireland, 
Germany and-HAustria now provide goods of equal 
excellence and style. 

France, of course, still produces beautiful Table 
Linen, and there is still a certain bold style and ar- 
| tistic effect in her designs which is exceedingly at- 
tractive and characteristic. 

We are at present displaying a very fine line of 
French Table Cloths and Napkins, priced as follows: 


TABLE CLOTHS 


214x214 yds. $12.00 17.50 25.50 

24x2% “ 16.00 17.50 23.00 31.50 42.50 

a * 19.50 3850 42.50 50.00 55.00 

2%4x36é@ 26.00 42.50 57.50 

24xe“* 26.50 46.50 50.00 54.50 
NAPKINS 


27x27 inch, $15.00, 16.50, 18.00, 22.50, 24.00, 26.50 up to 52.50 per doz. 
31x31 inch, $22.50, 27.50, 32.50, 60.00, 72.50 per doz. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attentiqn. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


5th Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
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Her Very ‘Own Room 


By Martha Cutler 


GIRL’S room is very. dear to her 
heart, dearer perhaps than her 
parents sometimes realize. As 
her dolls are her first babies, her 

room is her first home, and in most girls 
the home-making instinct is very strong. 

The entire house is her home, to be 
sure, but it is the expression of her 
mother’s individuality rather than of her 
Her room is her own, her little 
modest hearthstone, to which she can 
invite her “intimate friends,” and in 
which she can surround herself with the 
things she leves. 

The taste her mother has shown in 
furnishing the house as a whole will un- 
influence her strongly. She 


own. 


despairingly in the dust, has inspired 
many a girl with a longing for a similar 
corner all her own. 

If she cannot have two rooms, and she 
usually cannot, her bedroom becomes a 
combined sleeping-room, sewing-room, and 
study. During her boarding-school period 
she will undoubtedly attempt to conceal 
the sleeping-room in the study. She may 
even demand a couch instead of a bed— 
silly, of course, but natural, since that is 
what the girls have at college. 


Furniture Hints 
O* account of these changing ambi- 
tions, it is not usually wise to buy 
too-expensive furniture for a girl’s room 
until she is at least entering upon 
the last state of growth. Then 








she will undoubtedly long for old 
mahogany four-post beds, grace- 
ful dressing-table, beautiful tex- 
tiles, etc. That is the time to 
encourage her to buy with her 
savings, or to buy for her, one 
beautiful thing at a time, the kind 
that mature judgment knows she 
cannot outgrow. 

While she is growing, the sim- 
ple painted furniture, inexpensive 
chintzes, mattings, and cotton 
rugs are charming. Dainty color 
schemes may be carried out in 
them at very slight expense. Ex- 
cept during the scholastic period 
she will appreciate a daintily 
draped dressing-table, flowered 
cretonne curtains, and wicker 
chairs with cretonne cushions. 


her dressing-table, bed, chiffonnier, 
chairs, and table, a desk, book- 
case, and sewing-table. These 








A gracefully draped bed 


will start where she has been launched. 
If the house has been furnished beauti- 
fully and harmoniously, that lesson will 
have been learned instinctively, and the 
room will start right. If the house has 
not been furnished beautifully, the lesson 
must be learned elsewhere, and good taste 
must be evolved by slow degrees. 


The Doll Period 
NDER any cireumstances the room 
will pass painfully through the doll 

period, the collection period, the sou- 

venir period, the boarding-school or col- 
lege period, and later the “coming out 
into society ” period, when she will be- 
gin to cease to be a girl. The changes 
will be so rapid that the family will with 
difficulty be able to keep up with them, 
but it will only be an interesting evidence 
of the happy growth 
and development of its 


need not always be painted plain 
white. They may have lines of 
color and bunches of stiff little 
flowers to harmonize with the 
color scheme. 


The Souvenir Period 

OME girls can find treasures in the 

attic with which they can work mira- 
cles. Old tables with drawers, when 
stained or painted, with the tops covered 
with blotting-paper, make splendid writ- 
ing-tables. Smaller tables can be draped 
with muslin over a color for dressing- 
tables. Old chairs can be painted, ete. 

Every mother finds it difficult to be 
patient during the cluttery souvenir and 
photograph period. Some girls never 
pass that period, but they should be 
gently led through to the time when they 
will appreciate a restful, dignified, beauti- 
ful room. 

In the illustrations are shown a beau- 
tiful old-fashioned draped bed and a 








mistress. She will ar- 
rive all too soon, for 
her parents’ happiness, 
at the grown-up stage. 

During this state 





of 


opportunity for a 
develop her daughter’s 
taste. If she herself has 
never appreciated beau- 
tiful things, she will be 
able to learn many 
things through her 
daughter's eyes, __ pro- 
vided she does not as- 
sume an intolerant at- 
titude and make fun of 
her daughter’s ideas. 














Any girl who does 
not have this little home 
in embryo in which to 
develop is very unfor- 
tunate. She who has both a sleeping- 
room and a little study is indeed blessed. 
If mothers wish to make their daughters 
happy at home they will give them this 
little piece de terre, even if it means only 
an old store-room or a corner of the attic. 

Jo’s corner in the attic, where she ate 
apples in retirement, wept over the Heir 
of Redcliffe, and later fell into many 
a “seribbling vortex,” with her baro- 
metric red bow either gayly erect or cast 


Charming dressing-table and curtains 


charming dressing-table. Sheer dotted 
Swiss muslin ‘has been used for the 
draping over pale blue satine. A char- 
acteristic French touch is noticeable in 
the large blue satin ribbon bows and ends 
used as a trimming for the bed-spread 
and teaster. In the large bows are stuck 
tiny artificial rose-buds. Narrower rib- 
bon with the rose-buds is used on the 
corners of the dressing-table. The little 
candle-shades are made of pale blue silk. 


She must have, in addition to. 








“Something for the House” 


Practical Gifts 


ORTUNATELY for the cultured 

brains of would-be gift-makers, 

the openly expressed preference 

of the housewife for gifts for 
her house, rather than for her own per- 
sonal adornment, opens up a vista of de- 
lightful possibilities. The old but true 
joke, extending from generation to genera- 
tion, of father’s gift of an arm-chair to 
mother, which he has selected with pains- 
taking care solely for his own comfort, 
and her equally generous and thoughtful 
offerirg of a cut-glass dish to him, comes 
forcibly to mind, for they still do it, each 
accepting cheerfully the selfishness of the 
other, and rejoicing in the additional 
gifts “for the house” as a 1utual bene- 
fit, regardless of the facts that she is never 
given the opportunity to sit in the chair 
and he despises cut glass. 

Do not imagine that the fancy things 
are all that a woman loves to receive for 
her house. Most women groan despairing- 
ly at the sight of a new sofa-pillow or a 
piece of bric-d-brac. Instead, remember 
the fascination her linen closet has al- 
ways for her, unless she is an unnatural 
woman. When you think of the linen 
closet do not allow your thoughts to linger 
on a small useless doily which she must 
lay away, no matter how beautiful, be- 
cause it does not go with anything else. 
Instead, remember how useful a beautiful 
towel always is, especially if it is embroid- 
ered in solid white with her monogram. 
Just twice as beautiful as the single towel 
is a pair of them. The little guest towels 
are fascinating. One cannot own too 
many of them. If you give a pair or 
more, do not forget the ribbon-covered 
elastic bands in dainty blue or pink, made 
to hold them together, so that sets need 
not be separated in the linen closet. These 
bands are used for sets of napkins, pairs 
of pillow-cases, etc., and are extremely 
useful as well as making the gift appear 
very attractive. 

A pair of linen pillow-cases embroidered 
with a monogram is a welcome gift to any 
housekeeper. If one may add an embroid- 
ered sheet to complete the set (the under 
sheet does not require embroidery) her 
pride will be very great. A set of doilies 
for luncheon with a buttonholed edge and 
the simplest monogram means too much 
work, except possibly for a member of the 
family, although the expense need not be 
great. <A set of doilies made of heavy 
linen, and edged with pale-green or old- 
blue buttonholing, the color to match the 
dishes used for luncheon, is not as much 
work, since there are no monograms 
needed. 


Hints About Monograms 

ONOGRAMED table-cloths and nap- 

kins are another task. A square 
lunch-cloth with monogram and _ hem- 
stitched edge is less work. ‘The mono- 
grams used for linen usually consist of 
intertwined script letters. Some of the 
newer ones are formed of angular letters, 
arranged so that the entire monogram 
forms a square. The size of the mono- 
gram varies from an inch and a half 
on napkins to two inches and a half on 
sheets, pillow-cases, and table-cloths. 

Of course, large centerpieces are always 
welcome. No housewife can have too 
many of them. The embroidery on these 
is usually in solid white linen rather than 
in colors. 

Next to her linen closet and closely as- 
sociated with it in her heart is her table. 
She will love a set of beautiful glasses, a 
crystal salad-bowl, or four cut-zrass can- 
dlesticks with dainty shades. The crystal 
is newer than the cut glass, but is much 
more expensive. One of the new sandwich 
or cracker-and-cheese plates will delight 
her soul. In silver or the heavy plate a 
set of grapefruit-spoons meets a modern 
need. The silver pepper and salts for the 
corners of the table are not very expen- 
sive, and one of the new tea-strainers 
that has a little attached dish to catch the 
drippings from the strainer, will be 
found extremely convenient. 

Sets of beautiful plates are, of course, 
always welcome, since it is not considered 
necessary to confine oneself to one kind 
of dishes during a meal now, provided 
those on the table at one time are the 


same and all harmonize in style. Some 
of the “new old” pottery is interesting 
for breakfast or lunch, if one can use 
pottery throughout the meal. One should 
not use pottery for one course and English 
ealdron for another. 

A brass or silver fern-dish filled with 
dainty ferns will be very much appreciated 
by almost every one. Some of the pot- 
tery dishes are also very effective, especial- 
ly the dull green, since it harmonizes so 
perfectly with the ferns that it does not 
clash with the china used on the table 
as do some of the more blatant dishes. 

Before leaving the table we must not 
forget to mention the possibilities of 
pewter for gifts. It is not widely known 
that it is possible to get new pewter; it 
is not at all common, and that fact adds 
to its charm. It is made on the old 
Colonial models, and is surprisingly inex- 
pensive. The shapes are charming, and 
the soft luster very beautiful. One can 
get very pretty little tea-sets and after- 
dinner coffee-sets, serving-dishes, platters, 
pitchers, candlesticks, for the table, bed- 
room candlesticks, ete. There is one very 
quaint little covered bedroom candlestick 
that would make a pretty gift. 


Special China 

VERY useful gift consists of a set of 

china for an invalid’s tray. The 
tray itself may be of white papier maché, 
and the dishes may be as inexpensive or 
as expensive as one pleases. A Sedji china 
set is very pretty. A hot-water plate must 
not be forgotten either for an invalid’s 
tray or for a breakfast tray. That, alone, | 
is a present well worth while. Another | 
more elaborate tray may be of wicker, the 
bottom of glass over cretonne to match the 
cretonne used in the room, if it is intended 
for a special room, like the guest-room, or 
over white embroidered linen if it is to 
be used in any room. If the guest-room 
is perchance furnished with wicker, the 
wicker of the tray should match the fur- 
niture. The folding bed-trays are not new | 
by any means, but they are always use- | 
ful, and one sometimes likes to be re- | 
minded of the old conveniences at the | 
Christmas season. 

The movable electric lights with brass 
reflectors that can be fastened either to 
the head of the bed, to a bookcase, or to 
any casing, are the greatest possible lux- 
ury, especially for one who likes to read 
in bed. Those on standards that can be | 
moved from place to place make any 
favorite chair a possible reading-place at 
night. These lights are useful rather than 
beautiful, but some very beautiful little 
standard lamps are being made with the 
wooden candlestick as a base. Whe idea 
came from the use of the carved Floren- 
tine candlesticks for this purpose. Now 
the simplest wooden candlesticks. are 
painted to harmonize with a room, the 
electric bulbs attached, and an appropri- 
ate shade added with very lovely results. 
They are particularly appropriate for bed- 
rooms, bed-stands, and can, of course, 
easily be made to harmonize with a dainty 
color scheme; in a blue room, a white 
candlestick with light-blue lines and a 
simple little stiff design in blue, the shade 
of cretonne like the curtains, say a shad- 
owy pink and blue made on a wire frame, 
and edged with inch-wide light-blue fringe. 


A Bedroom Novelty 

LECTRIC lights for old - fashioned 

bedrooms, furnished with  chintz. 
may be made from the old glass lamp 
standards. The bulbs may be added and 
attractive shades made. It is comparative- 
ly easy still to pick up these glass stand- 
ards in the antique shops. Copies are also 
being made to satisfy the sudden demand. 

We must not scorn some of the new 

kitchen conveniences for our housewife, 
since she would most certainly not scorn 
them herself; anything that makes the 
work easier for her or for her maid will 
please her, the latest cake-beaters, salad- 
oil droppers, bread-mixers, egg-beaters. 
meat-grinders, measuring cups and spoons. | 
ete. There is a long array of well-tested 
labor- savers. Do them up in tissue 
and ribbon, and trust to her delight in 
receiving them to complete the Christ- 
mas halo. 











A renee gift is a Gillette Safety 


Razor for his Christmas. 
You cannot make a mistake in giving him a Gillette. If 
he already owns one of our Standard sets, he will welcome 
a Pocket Edition in gold or silver or a Combination set for 
his traveling bag. He is sure to be pleased with the Gillette, 


whatever his age or shaving habits. He 
will use it every day and praise the good 
sense that prompted so practical a gift. 
Besides, it is good for him—imsures a sani- 


tary shave, 
shop, saves him 


eeps him from the barber 
e cost of shaves and tips. 


KNOWN THE 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 


The Combination set at $6.50 is very ange sel Mg 
Blades, Soap, Brush, eve ing he needs for shaving, in a 
handsome leather case. Pocket Editions, silver or gold 
plated, very compact and beautiful in design, $5 to $6. 
Travelers’ sets with toilet articles, from $6 to $50. 
For a small gifta packet of Gillette Blades at 50 cents 
or $1.00 is specially ee Gad Holidew dina! ‘ 
ou will fin oliday displays o 
NO HONING Gillettes in the stores. Go where there 
is a good assortment. Make your selec- 
tion early. 


Write us today for illustrated 


22 West Second Street, BOSTON 
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Prayers for Little Men and 








Women 





By JOHN MARTIN 


One cannot write of so spiritual a thing 
as prayer in the same words one may use 
to teli of a thing less fine. These little 
prayers are not prayers as we commonly 
understand the word—they are more 
like splendid wishes, like upreaching as- 
pirations. like a voiced desire for the 
simple things that are good in school 
and home and play. The beautiful! little 
book hardly can be called a book unless 
our daily lives are part of Life’s Great 
Book 


The plan of the book is simple—on the 
left-hand page is a text, with an ex- 
planatory paraphrase underneath, while 
on the opposite page is a prayer with its 
appropriate title. 

verything possible has been done to 
make the book artistic, each page bein 
richly illuminated with many ‘ideal 


decorations. Six color illustrations give the final touch of beauty to the book. 

Six Mlustrations, Color Reproductions of Paintings by John Rae, together with 
Decorations in Black-and-White and Rubricated Initials for each Page of Text. 
Two Editions: (1) Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net; (2) Full Leather, $2.00 net. 


For Love of 
Mary Ellen 


By ELEANOR 
HOYT BRAINERD 


The heart of the grown-up—for whom 
this book is intended—will respond 
eagerly to the story of Susan Randolph 
Peyton Carter’s loyalty and devotion to 
her friend. To be sure, Susan is scarcely 
six, but there is the beauty of the ages 
in her matter-of-fact idea of service, and 
reading these pages wi!l bring happy 
moisture to the eye. 


Mlustrated by Rose Cecil O’ Neill. 
Post 8vo., Cloth, 50 cents net. 


HARPER & 











The Yates 
Pride 


By MARY E. 
WILKINS FREEMAN 


Author of “Jerome: A Poor Man,” etc. 


A dear middle-aged spinster in reduced 
circumstances, a baby-carriage, a group of 
gossiping neighbors, the glow of tender 
sentiment which illuminates the gray of 
the picture at its close, all done with that 
exquisite delicacy and humor which have 








given Mary Wilkins her unique distinc- 
tion among American writers. 

It is a beautifu! little tale of love and 
separation, passing years, and happy, 
romantic reconciliation. 

Mustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 
BROTHERS 

































THE ROCKET: BOOK 


Peter Newell’s Newest 
Book of Funny Pictures 


Illustrations and Verses by Peter Newell, 
designer of ‘“‘The Hole Book,”’ 
** The Slant Book,”’ etc. 


Given—a skyrocket, a small boy, and a box 
of matches. Scene—the basement of an apart- 
ment.house. Then—a flash, a puff of smoke, 
a trail of sparks—up went the rocket through 
the ceiling. 

That was just the beginning. The rocket 
merrily popped up through the floor of the first 
flat, boring a neat, but perfectly useless, hole in 
the middle of the mahogany dining-table. 





In the next flat it gave nervous prostration 
to a burglar who was about to decamp with the 
family silver. 

And in still another flat it shot up through a 
well-filled bath-tub to the everlasting detriment 
of the tub, and the utter consternation of the 
would-be bather. 

Up and up it went through pianos, phono- 
graphs, alarm-clocks, and flower-pots to the top 
floor where it started through an ice-cream 
freezer. But, alas! the ice was too cold and the 
joyous flight ended. 

There are twenty-two pages of four-color pictures, each with 
a genuine hole through which the rocket passed, and every 
scene is described in jingling verse by Peter Newell. 

The book is especially designed for holiday giving, and will 
afford pleasure to both young and old. 

Small Square Quarto; Blue Cloth, Cover in Colors, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 
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ehiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
Bainty Mint Covered 
ae Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Strong in flavor, 
but not offensive. 


A delicate morsel, 
refreshing the 
mouth and throat 
and allaying after- 
dinner or after- 
smoking distress. 
The refinement of 


chewing gum for 
people of refinement. 
It’s the peppermint— 
the true mint. 

Look for the bird cards in 


the packages. You can secure 
a beautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale atall the Better Sort ofStores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN — ET 
COMPA 








Metropolitan toute 
New Yor! 























MAKE YOUR. OWN 
CHRISTMAS ‘CANDY 


Don’t be satisfied with ootnary fac- 
tory made candy. Learn the Art of 
Home Candy Making and you can then 
make a plentiful supply of Christmas 
sweets in your own home at an average 
cost of twelve tofifteencents per pound. 

The “ proof of the pudding’ s in the 
eating,” so send 10c coin or stamps for 


our Liberal Sample Box 


of Home Made Chocolates and Bon 
Bons—the kind we teach you to make. 
The free book we send with the 
sample fully explains our system 
and tells why home made candy is 
better, purer and more wholesome 
than the factory made kind. 


The Home Candy Makers 


260 Bar Street Canton, Ohio 





For Christmas 


Buy Her a Monarch $ 3] 


ectric Toaster 


At last—the ideal 
electric table toaster 


Motes polished solid 
minum —fit for the 
daintiest table. Toasts evenly without scorch- 
ing in 45 seconds. Fits any lighting socket, at- 
tached instantly, uses far less current than any other toaster, 
and will last a lifetime. Heating Coil is indestructible 
Patented pins hold toast—no clamping, no bother. The 
ideal Christmas or Birthday gift for women. 
Guaranteed—money back in 30.days if you want it. Sent 
safely packed with 6 feet of cord and plug, ready for in- 
stant use, $3. In Canada, duty paid, $4. 
Order a Monarch today 


ane. NORAREN ELEC. MFG. ya | 





Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 











BAYBERRY DIPS FOR XMAS 


The Light of Olden Days 
Two seven-inch, old-fashioned hand-made Bayberry 
Candles, appropriate for gift use or for Christmas decora- 
tion with illu) inated gift card, all for 50 cents. Postpaid. 


POULSON’S GIFT SHOP, PA WTUCKET, R. 1. : 




















The Way I Did It 


By Bazar Readers 


Christmas “ways to do it” naturally begin 
The Bazar’s department this month. The house- 
hold routine must go on, however, whether it is 
Christmas or not. Readers may contribute their 
experiences on making the “‘going on” easier. 


Four Gifts for 50 cents 
WH only fifty cents with which to re- 
member four friends, and no time todo 
fancy work, I give simple articles in such a 
manner that each brings happiness ‘to the 
recipient. To the shut-in who enjoys letter- 
writing, but cannot afford the postage, go a 
few stamps with the words: 


“ The usefulness of a postage-stamp consists 
in the fact that it will stick to a thing until it 
gets there.” 


A friend who is very neat, but who has poor 
toilet facilities, receives a cake of fine sdap 
and a pair of bath mitts; to be sure, the mitts 
are made from a partly. worn Turkish ‘towel; 
but an attractive package is made, and on it 


are the words: 


“E’en from the body’s. purity the mind 
/ Receives a secret-sympathetjc aid.” 


A box of shoe-laces and . 


“Did you ever regret the words you spoke 
The very last time your shoe-string broke? 
Remember your friend who is far away, 
And give her credit for saving the day” 


go to the working-girl who says her shoe- 
strings are always shabby. 
With the words, 


“There’s a lot of solid comfort 
In an old clay pipe, I find, 

If you’re kind of out of humor, 
Or in trouble in your mind,” 


a clay pipe and bit of tobacco go to the poor 
old man whose only comfort is his daily smoke. 
Christmas seals are not expensive, but it is 
even cheaper -to cut up a scrap of holly paper 
and paste a spray on the package. 

A Micnican READER. 


Her Watercress Business 
B* the sudden death of my father I was 
left in straitened circumstances. I had 
to get ‘something to do that would bring in 
money right away. As I was not very strong, 
I preferred an out-door occupation, and the 
thought came to me of gathering watercress. 
A friend who lived a few miles out of the 
city and had quantities of cress on his land 
offered ‘to let me have for nothing all I re- 
quired. Rising at five o'clock each morning, 
I took the first car out, picked the cress, fast- 
ening it in bunches with rubber bands. Then 
back to the city, where I delivered it with the 
dew still on it. My business has increased so 
much that to-day I have a field of my own with 
a large hotshouse and employ several helpers. 
I supply daily many butchers in the market, 
and several hotels and restaurants. My 
health is perfect, and with money in the bank 
I feel that I am on the high-road to prosperity. 
I am at present negotiating for a town lot as 
an investment. N.J 
Toronto, CANADA. 


Town News Illustrated 

HAVE hit upon a novel little scheme for 

keeping a friend who has moved from our 
Pennsylvania village to southern California 
informed of the folks back home. Possessing 
a kodak, I take little snap-shots at opportune 
moments of our friends and acquaintances in 
the town. Many of these are ludicrous in the 
extreme. When the pictures are developed, 
I place them in the order of taking in a kodak 
album, leaving a space below each picture for 
name of victim, place where taken, date, and 
any comment which I wish to add. When the 
album is filled, I send it to my absent friend 
and begin collecting material for a “Sequel, or 
Things Which Ain’t Finished in the First.” 

Duquesne, PENNSYLVANIA. S. C. 


Early Rising 
WONDER if any girl has such a hard 
time getting tow out of bed in the morn- 

ing as I did? At school or at home, no matter 

how early I was called, I put off actually get- 
ting up until the very last minute. 

I know lots of girls have this same trouble. 
Many of us used to exchange remedies, but I 
was considered incurable. One night my 
mother was telegraphed to help a sick aunt in 
another city. My brother had to be at his 
office early. She urged that she could not 
leave home as there would be no one to get 
him or myself up. She was about to refuse 
_ when I said I would call him. Every 

ughed, but I persuaded mother to give 
me the alarm clock. I went to bed Bre a the 
idea of getting up so strongly on 

that I woke at a o'clock. But I I did call 

him at seven, and, once up, I dressed and we 

had_ breakfast . The next morni 

I woke with the called him and 

myself. I felt better and brighter 

longer morning to spend. After = 


had a 
I had 
ae 


A Memory Album 
fee. are about fifteen girls in the 
class for next June of whom 
ton cae , and I wish to present each 
with some little remembrance. I have already 
commenced the gifts, and as I believe it to 
be an original idea it may help some 
other girl solve the p m of appropriate 
gifts. I have a camera that takes 4 x 5 pic- 
tures. When I call on one of the girls I take 
the camera along and get her to pose for a 
picture that will also show her home. If she 
asks anything about the picture later I give 


her an evasive answer, and she thinks it a . 


failure. I am mounting these in an album. 
Shall make fifteen just alike, as all of the girls 
are well acquainted, and I am sure that they 
will find ieee albums a source of pleasure 
and a pleasant reminder of school-days- and 
school-friends in days to come when. we are 


no longer together. 
Denver, CoLoRapo. §..5. 


‘A Cork to Darn On 


Ne doubt there ‘are orderly women who 
: never mislay their'darning-balls, and who 
never have a’stocking to darn in a hurry, but 
I am sure I am not the ‘only one who some- 
times does both these things, and on one such 
occasion—e suddenly revealed hole in a black- 
silk toe, a missing ing-ball, and not time 
to hunt for it—I made a discovery. The flat 
cork of a small beef-extract jar was at hand. 
I popped it into the stocking, and found it so 
perfect for the purpose that I still use it, in 
preference to the regulation “egg.” 
Bautimore, Mary ann. 


Helping Mother 
NE mother told me that she dreaded, 
more than any other part of the day, 
the time from supper until the younger chil- 
dren went to bed. Father. was trying to read, 


“the older children were trying to get their 


lessons, mother was anxious for a few minutes’ 


~ quiet, and the younger children seemed to be 


brimming over with life and noise. There 
was more or less confusion and strife, because 
each one claimed the time as theirs. Finally 
they hit upon a plan which proved a very good 
solution of the problem. The week was divid- 
ed off, and the older children were given certain 
nights when it was their‘duty to take the 
younger children to the nursery and give them 
an hour’s entertainment and then get them 
safely to bed. This developed in the older 
children remarkable talents for novel ideas in 
entertaining, —_ great were the puzzle pic- 
tures made and the games devised. This 


‘part of the evening came to be the most en- 


joyable part. Often you could find the whole 
family in the nursery enjoying the fun. 
Boone, Iowa. M. 


Her Bureau Drawer 


M* top’ bureau drawer was the bane of my ° 


existence until I devised a plan by which 
it is easily kept in order. First, I cut a piece 
of heavy pasteboard to fit the bottom of the 
drawer. I lightly padded this with white 
cotton sprinkled with my favorite sachet, and 
then covered it with a dainty chintz. Then 
with heavy, chintz-covered board I divided 
the drawer into sections. 

One long one for gloves, another for jabots, 
two square ones for handkerchiefs and veils 
—whatever sizes are most convenient. Along 
the ends of the drawer I put a row of little 
pockets for the endless little things. This I 
find a great economy of space, besides keeping 
my belongings always in place. 

New 7 F. E. P 


A “Be Good” Calendar 

My little girl, four years old, forgot easily, 
and was full of little faults. Through con- 
stantly correcting I was growing into the nag- 
ging habit, so harmful to a child. I devised 
the following plan: 

Twelve sheets of white cardboard were 
ruled like a calendar, with a space about an 
inch square for each day. Every night when 
“cuddle” time came, we would talk over the 
day, and if not a single fault had been com- 
mitted, the space for that day was adorned with 
a silver-paper star. One punishment, however 
slight, wane the oe white with a narrow 
green bar, each additional fault made more 
bars, until, if the day was very bad indeed, 
the whole was a somber green. Among 
the possibilities was the day that was all 
black, but that never came. 

When we began there were no stars at all, 
but as she grew older and tried harder, the 
stars grew more plentifu', until after nearly two 
years of effort she achieved a whole month 
with bo trace of green to mar its record. 

Montaomery, ALABAMA. L. C. 


THERE is always a way, and Bazar readers are 

invited to send helpful hints concerning house- 
hod problems, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing, or 
marketing. A dollar will be paid for any new idea 
accepted, but no letters can be returned, and those not 
used will be destroyed. Write brief letters, like 
those printed here, written on one side of the paper 
only, to “ Way to Do It,” Harper’s Bazar, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 





News from 


The Shops 


December Topic: 


Gift Suggestions 


A BABY-SPOON with a loop handle is 
very convenient for a small child learning 
to eat. The small hand can one easily 
and firmly and the bowl is so deep that danger 
of spilling is minimized. These spoons cost 
from $1.50 up in sterling silver, the price de- 
pending upon the amount of engraving. There 
is a pussy-cat handle and a Teddy-bear bowl, 
etc. Silver cups cost from $5 up. There is 
one extremely graceful one with the alphabet 
as a decoration. This same design is used on a 
rringer. Porringers are as useful as the 
oop-handle spoons. They cost from $10 up. 
An old-fashioned porringer, however, 
may be had for $1.50. Little silver food- 
pushers cost $2. A silver bowl and plate 
with a fascinating procession of ducks around 
the edge cost $11.50. 


Breakfast Trays 


pol — will appreciate a daintil 
AX breakfast. tray for pace 
nodes pond or invalid members of the 
family. Breakfast is a meal-~ that requires 
particularly dainty service always, and when | 
one is ill an inviting tray is a delight. Trays 
equipped for the purpuse cost from $9.50 up 
to $15. The trays themselves are white 
papier-maché, and the dishes either Limoges 
or Couldon. Sets decorzted with daintily 
colored flowers and with plain bands of color 
cost $9.50. A Wedgewood set with a gold 
band may be had for $10.50. These sets con- 
sist of a breakfast plate, a cereal plate, a | 
bread-and-butter plate, a coffee-cup, a coffee- | 
pot, a hot-water pitcher, a sugar-bowl and 
creamer, and an egg-cup. It is easy to make 
i either less or more expensive sets. Those 

green Sedji ware are very tempting. A 
pewter coffee-pot, sugar-bowl, and creamer 
cost $7.50. Thése are very pretty combined | 
with old-fashioned china dishes. 


For the Nursery 


HE pictures described in the October num- | 
ber of The Bazar under the heading,“ In 
the Picture Shops,” will make beautiful and 
lasting gifts for the children to have in their 
nursery. Conspicuous among them were the 
Maxfield Parrish colored prints. There are 
also some excellent colored animal prints and 
some Remington prints for the older boys. 
The animal prints come six for $1.50. The | 
Japanese animal prints are dear to children’s 
hearts-also. ..Reprints come from twenty-five | 
up to ver "hapiesie cents. 


For the Sebccom 


ETS of bath-towels, a bath-mat, and wash- 
cloths are made up in different colors and 
marked with a conspicuous initial letter in the 
same color.. These sets cost $1.65. - Labeled 
bottles for the bath-room cost in the different 
sizes twenty-five, thirty, and‘ forty cents each. 
A’ set of ‘them, either filled or unfilled, would 
delight any proud owner of a bath-room all 
her own. 


Furniture for the Children 


[NSTEAD of spending all the Christmas 
money for breakable toys it is a good plan 

ive the children something that will last. 
Children’s chairs and tables are sometimes so 
lasting that they are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. © A little white table, sub- 
stantial and of suitable height, costs about 
$4 if enameled. A little Windsor chair costs 
$3.50. The wicker chairs and tables for 
children are fascinating, and the bentwood is 
extremely durable. We must not forget that 
dolls must have furniture, too. A very beau- 
tiful mahogany set containing a draped four- 
poster bedstead costs, tively, bed- 
stead, $6; bureau, $12.75; ir, $3.75, and 
table, $6. 


Unusual Pieces of Silver 


ANDWICH-PLATES in solid silver cost 

about $20, but in silver plate they may 
be had for $5 and u en we realize 
how the old Sheffield p ite is appreciated we 
need not scorn the best modern plate even for 
gifts. Plated serving-trays, from six to four- 
teen. inches, cost from $1.75 up to $8.50. 
Plated cracked-ice tubs cost from $5 to 
$7. Silver club-cheese holders cost from 
$5.50 up, coasters from $1.75 up, jam-jars 
from $5 up, ramekins with porcelain holder- 
from $14 each up, tea- ig ais ky al 
toast-racks from $5 up, etc. Besides these 
there are silver corn-cob holders, silver fish 
shells, caviar-jars, etc. 


THE newest things in the New York shops are here 
described, with approximate prices and wearing | 
qualities. Names of these shops will be sent on re- | 
quest. Address all letters, “Home Decoration,” 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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Things for the Winter Table 


Recipes for December 


Ham cream cakes.—Sift one-quarter of 
a pound of flour into a bowl, season it 
with pepper and celery salt and rub in 
two ounces of butter. Next mix in the 
yolks of two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 


| cream, and one-third of a teaspoonful of 


baking powder. When it is mixea to a 
stiff paste roll it out very thin on a 
board and cut into small round pieces. 
Prick the -pieces and bake in a hot oven 
until they are light brown. When the 
biscuits are cool split them through the 
middle and spread with a paste made 
of whipped cream and finely chopped ham, 


| seasoned with pepper and a very little 


powdered mixed spiccs. The cakes may 
be served cold or heated in the oven before 
using. 


Apples in dressing gown.—Make a puff 


| paste and cut into pieces large enough to 


| hold an apple comfortably. 


Cut the 
apples in half, peel them, and cut the core 
out of each piece, making quite a large 
hole. Fill the center with sugar, cinna- 
mon, and strawberry, raspberry, or quince 
jam. Arrange the apples with pastry be- 


| neath them and over them (like individual 





pies), and bake them in the oven as you 
would a pie. 


Rice with cheese and tomato.—Cook 
one-half cup of rice in three cups of cold 
water, heating it quickly and letting it 
boil five minutes. Drain, rinse in cold 
water, and drain again. Add one cup of 
tomato purée, three-quarters of a cup of 
water or broth, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, and a little chopped green pepper. 
Cook until tender and then add one-half 
cup of grated cheese and two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, mixing them in with a 
fork. 


Grilled oysters.— Use large oysters. 
Trim them and let them lie in a bowl 
with melted butter, salt and pepper until 
well seasoned. Then wrap each oyster 
in a slice of bacon and sprinkle them 
with bread crumbs and chopped parsley. 
Put them on skewers and grill for four 


minutes over a hot fire. Place the oysters 
on slices of bread fried in butter, and 
serve very hot. 


Egg balis on toast.—Boil six eggs for 
fifteen minutes. Take the yolks out whole 
and chop up the whites. Chop up some 
cold ham also very fine. Make six slices 
of buttered toast and keep them and the 
egg yolks hot. Next make a white sauce, 
mix a little of it with the ham and 
spread it on the toast. On each slice of 
toast lay an egg yolk; mix the chopped 
whites with the remainder of the sauce and 
pour it over and around toast. Serve hot. 


Rice cream with maraschino cherries.— 
Wash thoroughly a quarter of a pound of 
rice, and boil it in a quart of milk until 
the rice is soft; then add half a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and let it cool. Soak half 
a box of gelatine in a cup of cold water 
for two hours. Put the rice on the fire in 
a double boiler, and when it is heated stir 
in the gelatine, not allowing it to boil. 
Take it off the fire, and beat in a pint of 
whipped cream. Add sugar and sherry and 
a cup of chopped maraschino cherries and 
blanched almonds. Pour it into a mold 
and leave on ice. 


Deviled oysters.—Melt one tablespoonful 
of butter and add one teaspoonful of fine- 
ly minced onion and one teaspoonful of 
chopped peppers; sauté until tender. Add 
one-half cup of oyster juice, one table- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, a tea- 
spoonful of English mustard, a speck of 
cayenne, and two cups of chopped oysters. 
Cook slowly for five minutes. Serve on 
squares of hot buttered toast. 


Potatoes en casserole.—Slice boiled po- 
tatoes and put them in a casserole or 
baking-dish with lumps of butter, salt, 
and pepper. Bake for thirty minutes in 
a hot oven. If a gas-range is used, the 
potatoes can be improved by baking for 
a little shorter time and then putting 
them under the-.flames for five or ten 
minutes to brown. 


If You Can Still Afford Beef 


These Recipes Will Help You 


Beef curry with rice—Take two 
pounds of beef from the round, rump, 
or chuck, and cut into pieces about three 
inches square. Place in a stewpan three 
tablespoonfuls of finely chopped onion 


| and a good-sized apple cut into small 


pieces; fry in two tablespoonfuls of fat 
or butter until slightly brown. Stir in 
two or three cloves, a pinch of cinnamon 
and ginger, one tablespoonful of curry 
powder, half a tablespoonful of flour, and 
two cups of boiling water. Then add 
the beef and stew slowly for an hour and 
a half. When the meat is tender, put in 
salt, pepper, and paprika, also a squeeze 
of lemon juice, and it is ready to serve. 
Steamed or boiled rice should be heaped 
about the platter, the curry being in the 
center. 


Braised beef.—Select three pounds of 
beef rump; rinse in cold water, wipe dry, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, and dredge 
thoroughly with flour and brown in hot 
fat, which may be taken from the beef 
itself, until the entire surface of beef is 
browned over. Place on trivet in a deep 
granite pan, surround with vegetables 
cut into dice—one-fourth cup of carrots, 
onions, turnips, and celery, together with 
one-half teaspoonful of peppercorn. Pour 
over this three cups of boiling water, 
cover closely, and bake in oven for four 
hours. Baste every thirty minutes. Af- 
ter two hours turn roast on other side. 
Serve with a brown sauce made from 
liquid in the pan. 


Beef @ la Worcestershire.—Either fresh 
beef or cold left-overs from roasts or 
steaks may be utilized for this dish. If 
fresh beef is used a longer time is re- 
quired for the cooking. Place some fat 
or butter in a n to heat. Cut 





‘he beef into thin slices about one-fourth 


of an inch thick; fry in the fat until 
brown; then add salt, pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce, 
and enough boiling water to almost 
cover beef. When the meat is ready, 
thicken the gravy and pour over some 
thin slices of hot buttered toast, and 
serve. This is an excellent savory dish 
for lunch, Sunday-night tea, or even 
dinner. 


Panned steak.—Heat some fat in a 
skillet until it smokes. Then put in a 
thick round or flank steak and sear until 
brown on either side. Pour about one 
pint of boiling water over steak, and 
cover skillet tightly. Cook for forty-five 
minutes until meat is tender. Spread 
with butter, salt, and pepper, and serve 
heaped with onions sliced very thin and 
fried until slightly brown in butter. The 
liquid left in pan should be thickened 
and poured over the whole dish. 


Beefsteak pudding.—Take a piece of 
beef from rump, chuck, or round, and 
cut it into small pieces. A little ham or 
pork sliced thin also gives a fine flavor. 
Fry one medium-sized onion until brown 
in some fat; then add the beef and ham 
or pork. Put in one tablespoonful of 
flour and enough stock or boiling water 
to cover. Season with salt, pepper, pars- 
ley chopped fine, and one tablespoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce. Simmer slowly 
fifteen minutes; then add three or four 
potatoes cut into small bits. Cook for 
twenty minutes longer. Line a deep pie- 
dish with pastry or ordinary biscuit 
dough; pour in the meat mixture. Put 
some slices of hard-boiled egg on top. 
Cover with the crust of pastry rolled 
thin, and bake about one-half hour or 
steam one hour. Pin napkin around pie- 
dish, and serve in same. 
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Bakers %* 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Qua 
14 





N view of the fact that there 
are on the market at the 
present time many cocoa 
and chocolate preparations 
of inferior quality, some of 
them put up in imitation of 
our brands, consumers 
should be sure that they 
get the genuine Baker goods 
with our trade-mark on the 
packages. 

The high quality of Baker's Cocoa and 

Baker's Chocolate has been maintained 

for over 132 years. 





U. S. Pat. Office 


Reg. 








Handsomely illustrated booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 






Let Us Save 


You Money 


On All Periodicals 


@ We fill subscriptions for 
any periodical in the world 
at mostattractive prices. We 
should be glad to send you, 
FREE, a catalogue (34 
pages) giving the lowest 
costs. A postal card will 
bring it. 

@ Or, send us a list of the 
periodicals you want and 
we will quote our price by 
return mail. Harper & 
Brothers guarantee our re- 
liability and service. 


i t } 


For protection of polished table top 
against damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos 
covered with heavy double faced cotton 
flannel, soft and noiseless. 


Made for round, square or oval tables. Special 
sizes to order. Folds to convenient size to be laid 
away. 

The best of the kind made. 


Better class cf dealers sell our goods or can get 
them for you. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 
inches; round, square or oval 


Look for our trade-mark *‘Star.’ Address all inquiries to 


Booklet free on request. 

















KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY Franklin Square Agency 
154 West 62d Street Chicago, Ill. Franklin Square, New York City 






























bea ab Bor Christmas Gifts R Whe Perry Pictures 


A 
ONE CENT EACH | 


For 25 or more. Size ody OAT, 2 i 
times as large as these Madonnas). 
Send 25 cents, in stamps if 

necessary, for 25 art subjects, 

each 544 x 8, or 25 Madonnas, or 

25 kittens, or 25 for children, or 
1 for the four sets. Reautifull 
four money refunded if you 

are not delighted with them. 15 

larger, 10 x 12, for $1. 

Beautiful Catalogue for 3 two- 
cent stamps; but order above sets 

for Christmas Gifts TODAY. MADONNAS BY FEKRUZZI SICHEL KAPHAEL 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1291, Malden, Mass. § 















































at the same time. 
too. ““The Jilt’’ 





“The Jilt” 


By Mary Hastings Bradley, author of ““Whena Man Loves” 


The most exciting novel the Woman’s Home 
Companion has had for a long time is the 
story of a girl who was engaged to two men 
And she was a nice girl 
begins in December. 








WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 

















A Christmas Painting 

A painting by the famous Ameri- 
canartist, Francis D. Millet, isthe 
Woman’s Home Companion’sChrist- 
mas gift toevery reader. The picture 
is reproduced inall its original colors, 
on papertwenty-two by sixteen inches 
in size. It is the first of a notable 
series of art masterpieces in color. 


Grace S. Richmond’s Story 


**Under the Christ- 

mas Stars,” by the 

author of the 

‘‘Juliet’’ stories, is § 

one of the many 

absorbing stories in 

the Christmas Woman’s 

Home Companion. It 

is a story that will bring 
laughter and tears, the “@& 
story of a wonderful 
Christmas party; illustrated in color 
by Alice Barber Stephens. 





Ree J 
Needlework Hints from 


A Simple Set of Table Linen 
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R every-day use on the breakfast 

and luncheon table the most prac- 
tical doilies and larger covers are those 
made of a good strong white linen with 
stuffed embroidery in white mercerized 
French working-cotton. These wash per- 
fectly; and as they may be put into the 
boiler with the plain linen, there is no 
cause for anxiety as to spots. 
. The work is not difficult and the results 








The King’s Only ~~ pcmed 
Fifteen- year-old ¢& 


Mary is the pet of 


the royal family of 
England. The true & 
story of this captivat- 

ing little princess, 
illustrated with inti- 
mate photographs, is & 
toldby William Arm- 
strong in the Decem- 

ber Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Jolly Christmas Tales 


**The Little Brown House,’’ by 
Marie Conway Oemler, is a Christ- 
mas story as jolly asitstitle. ‘“The 
Return of Esau”’ isa striking tale by 
Georgia Wood Pang- 

born. **The Blakers’ 

Baby” was left on the 

Blakers’ doorstep, and 

his story is told by Freder- \ 

ick M. Smith; and among 

the others there is a deli- 

cious story of a boarding- 


school girl's ormeas by 
Edith Brownell. 





Holiday Fun for All 


Novel Christmas en- 

tertainments, nice 

homey, practical par- 

ties that do not mean 

too much work, are 

described in the 

December Woman's 

Home Companion. 

Unique ways of wrap- 

ping upand distribut- 

ing gifts; good ideas for church ba- 
zaars; patterns for fancy dress costumes. 








The Kutest Kutout Dolls 


A big page of the famous Kewpie 
| Kutout dolls appears in every num- 
. 

., ber of Woman’s Home Companion. 
‘, In December you will cut out 
% “Stern Irene,’’ a big girl doll, 

‘sand the little Kewpie Gardener. They 

‘“ have both fronts and backs so that 
‘% when cutout they make real dolls, 





Go to your 
newsstand, *, 
or mail this 

Kewpon today 


Woman's Home 
Companion 
$81 Fourts Avenve, N. Y 


+ 
Here 18 15 cents. Send 
me — quick —the December 
Woman's Home Companion: 
coptaiming the Kewpie Kutouts 


*, 
* 
% 
* 
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Animals 

Baby Jackets and Caps 
Bags of all kinds 
Baskets 

Book Ends 
Bootees 

Candies 

Candle Shades 
Cookies 

Cut Leather 
Doll House 
Dolls’ Dresses 
Furniture 


Handkerchiefs 
Handkerchief Y ? 
Cases = my are easy 


abots 
mp Shades to make 


Mechanical Toys 
Men’s Cravats 
Painted China 
Pincushions 

Sofa Cushions 
Trays 

Watch Fobs 


and many, many others 
in the Christmas 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


15 cents 








Address _ 








of the finished design are thoroughly sat- 
isfying. Even the edges may be made 


| durable by cutting them away, when the 


scallops have been embroidered, about a 














Carving Cloth in Simple French Embroidery 


angles to these. In the leaves the stuffing | 
is always put in with the length, and th: | 
over-stitches are laid the shortest way 0! 
the form. 

The design may be varied somewhat by 
working the dots in eyelets instead oi 
solid. These eyelets are effective over a 
polished table. 

The set of patterns consists of fow 
pieces—the square centerpiece, 24 inches | 
square; the carving cloth or side-table | 
cover, 24 by 18 inches; the plate doily, 12 
inches in diameter; and the small tumble: 
doily, 5 inches in diameter. The initial! 














The Plate and Tumbler Doilies in French Work 


quarter of an inch outside of the edge, 
and turning this quarter-inch under and 
hemming it over at the back. This finish 
wears much better than the edge cut close 
to the buttonholed scallop, as the latter is 
apt to fray out somewhat in laundering. 
The stuffing of the dots is done with 
stitches going across one way, and the 
outside stitches are laid exactly at right 


is not perforated in the pattern, of cours« 
It is bought separately and stamped as 
desired. The number of the centerpiece i- 
529, and that of the carving cloth, 530 
and the price of each of these designs 
perforated, is 35 cents. This is one-ha! 
of the design, to be stamped twice. Tl 
plate doily is No. 531, price 20 cents; an 
the tumbler doily, No. 532, price 10 cents 


New Crochet Applique Lace 


A PRETTY and serviceable lace trim- 
ming for a summer dress or for 
underwear is easily made by any 
one ‘who likes to crochet. The back- 
ground is a plain, strong wash - blond 
net. 

The crochet work is done in linen 
thread No. 70, with a fine steel hook. 

Make a ch. the desired length, turn, 
13 d. c. on ch., ch. 20, insert pin to 
mark end of stem, ch. 10, join, fill with 
20 d. ¢., close with s. c. around base, ch. 
12, join, fill with 12 d. ¢. (fasten leaf- 
lets at second sts., with sl. st.), fasten 
to center d. ce. on ch., 12 d. ¢. in ring, 
close as before, make third leaflet like 
first, over stem put 3 d. c., pe. three times. 
1 d. c., ch. 20 for upper stem, make leaf 
like first, fastening second leaflet at 
twelfth st. to second pe. of lower stem, 
over stem put 30 d. c. with 9 pes. at even 
distances (catch 16th to Ist leaflet), finish 
lower stem with 20 d. c. and 6 pes. (mak- 
ing up the required number), catch 


twelfth st. to leaflet, repeat from begin 
ning, except that third leaflets a1 
fastened to third, fifth, and sixth (count 
ing upward) pes., respectively, of pr 
vious stems. 

Cut a strip of net wide enough to leav 
a slight margin on either side of design 


sew inner edge first, next inner row ©! 
leaves, lastly outer row, then carefull) 
cut the net from outer edge, using shar) 
scissors. 


A Pretty Crochet Lace | 
—" 
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OP Kus Gurrs, 


are double value, proudly given and gladly 
received—Will last a lifetime—Especially ap- 
preciated by those of discriminating taste— 


Always a pleasant daily reminder of 
the giver. We ship anywhere On 
Approval ad prepay 
freight to all points east of 






save at feast a third? 


$9.25 by this beautiful Music 
Cal 


inet for Sheet Music, 
Cylinder or Disc Records. Either 
agg Oak or Mahogany, 38 in. 
igh, well worth ye Many other 
cabinets, priced from $6 to $23, 
in our page Portfolio. 


Order Christmas Presents Early 
We Will Ship When and Where You Direct 


Shown 








Save nearly 
half on this 
magnificent 
Colonial style 
“Bishop” Le 
brary Table. 
rtered (ak 
Top — in. 
Top 48x 
Genuine as 
hogan OF 
38x26 4 d 
$15.50 
Top 48x30 in 
34. 
50 others in big Portfolio. 




























All Bishop 
Furniture is ship- 
ped On Approval. 








Sete oo, aes with 
pigeon holes, etc., your 
choice of rich Golden juar- 
tered Oak, pretty Bird’s- 
eye Maple or dark Mahog- 
any finish. 

$18.00 with 1 drawer 
$14.75 with 2 drawers as 


shown 
$17.50 with 3 drawers 
$19.75 with 4 drawers 








Any a 
jurnit 

be had 
dull or 
polished. 






Here’s a big, superbly 
‘uxurious Genuine Leather 
Reeker—highest grade 
throughout. A lifetime of 
sublime comfort and satis- 
faction. Where can you 
equal it for $50? 
Our Price, Di- 


rect On Ap- $29.75 


proval, only 





buys 
a if 
tyle 
ade 


GENUINE 
MAHOGANY 


Has strong drop leaves 
and drawers with re- 
movable trays. Top 35x18 in. 
An exquisite Christm ~ 
You save $ro, ‘Many ot. 
Jrom $8 up shown in our iovume 
Jul 200 page Portfolio. 


$19.50 


rare “Colonial” 
Sewing 
of best 





Our Big 
$2.00 Portfolio 
for 25 Cents 
in Stamps 
Is a correct guide to 
furniture buying —has many sug _—~— for 
furnishing schemes—shows artisticall z furnished 
rooms in colors—over 1000 splendid photographic 
reproductions. Prepaid for 25c. in stamps to 
I artially cover expense, or send for free booklet, 

“Sensible Holiday Gifts.” 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 


\vEPT. HB4 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— 











Neither heat nor 
liquids can 
your table, IF— 


you protect its polished surface 
with the Peerless sat. Suensy 











solid boards of asbestos, with 
- heat non-conductor lining. This 
construction once you 

ite protection in the 


Peerless 
Asbestos 
Table Mat 

Christmas 


A Splendid Gift for 
or any other time. Made in all sizes to fit round, 
oval or square tables. Handsome, soft flannel re- 

dining tab! 


movable cover. The acme of le luxury. 


Peerless Asbestos Luncheon Mats 
for teapots, pat chafing dish: ete, 


jishes, 


see Peerless 
your 
Insist on thi pdabel, There’ 's 
nothing ‘‘just as good.’’ 
If 
wfor-our boo shew 7 the' Wane 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
228 Loomis St., Cucase, tu. 


00,000 APRONS 
GIVEN AWAY Si! 


Rompers) with 7 cents toe packing and postage, for 
which an Embroidered Apron will be sent you. 


The W.H.Dean Co.,.79 Everett Bldg. ,New York City 
“Home-Making ,theNew Profession” 


‘sa :co-pp, ill. booklet—it's FREE. Home study domestic science 
@urses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid 
4m. School of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 


Mats at 

















us 
Dealer (who "theuld 
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Home Decoration 


and Furnishing 





FROM each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. The 


letters treating of it are answered here. 


and its relation to the rest of the house; it is often better than a long description. 
personal reply will be sent if you inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


letters, “‘ Home Decoration,” 


OREWORD.—Any housewife who 

loves her home appreciates a gift 

for the house if—and that “if” is a 

very large one—if some thought is 

given to its ‘selection. If thought is not given 
there is no more unwelcome gift — ornate 
waste-baskets decked with red bows when 
one’s rooms are done in old-rose, for instance. 
French vases, hammered-brass candle shades, 
pictures, sofa-pillows, if chosen without a 
thought for the house in which they are to be 
placed or for the taste of its mistress, are trage- 
dies. A conscientious recipient feels that she 
must have them out for a time, and hates the 
giver heartily while she performs this loyal duty. 
Since friendship seems to demand a sacrifice of 
this kind, it is doubly necessary to select gifts 
for a house carefully, nay, almost prayerfully. 


Candle Shades 

Mrs. R. B. B.—The little shield shades are 
best for side lights, especially when there are 
three branches so close together. The wire 
frames with a brass clutch for the candle cost 
about thirty or thirty-five cents each. The 
material required is so little that its cost is 
hardly noticeable. They should be covered 
with a pale purplish pink silk, very thin, but 
slightly figured, harmonizing with the dull- 
rose curtains. They will give a better light 
if they are lined with a thin white silk. Bind 
the edge with a silver gimp, since the wall 
back of them is gray. Take no chances on 
the color, for the wrong shade of rose would 
be very trying. The sheer white shades, with 
eyelet embroidery, for the candles on the 
dressing-table, may be placed over the pink 
silk linings to be found " the shops. They 
will make a charming gi 


Embroidered Towels 

E. B. G—A pair of hand-embroidered 
towels will make a beautiful gift. The letters 
in the monogram should be from two to two 
and a half inches high. If you trim the towels 
first with a two-inch insertion of hand-made 
lace the monograms should be about two 
inches above that. Pillow-cases are beautiful 
trimmed and embroidered in the same way. 
When you wrap them up for sending, instead 
of tying them with ribbon shirr the ribbon over 
elastic and make two bands that the new 
owner can keep around them in the linen 
closet. Sets of these pretty ribbon-covered 
elastic bands for the best linen, the sizes 
adapted to napkins, tablecloths, towels, etc., 
make very acceptable gifts without any linen- 


Nests of Tables 


Mr. Brianx.—A nest of tables would be 
extremely useful as well as very attractive. 
The different tables may be used for many 

purposes—for tea, cards, reading-lamps, 
rani, etc. In mahogany they cost about 
$15, but are to be had for less in dark oak. 
The wicker nests are charming when there are 
other pieces of wicker in the room. The 
largest table is usually about 30x18 inches 
and there are generally four in the set. 


Colored Glass 


Inquirer.—Yes, it is possible to have glass 
colored, not to match all colors, but many. 
The shaded lavender glass is beautiful. 
Candlesticks tinted in this way are beautiful 
in a gray and lavender scheme. Rose color 
is very successful, too. It comes out a yellow- 
pink rather than a rose-pink. Give a ‘sample 
of the material used for the curtains in the 
room if you can get it. Glass with any metal 
about it, such as the bead electric-light shades, 
cannot be tinted. The metal turns black. 


Pictures as Gifts 


HELEN. —Pictures are indeed dangerous 
gifts, but since you know your friend’s fond- 
ness for Spanish art you are pretty safe in 
getting her a Velasquez in a carbon print. I 
am- sending you by mail the address of the 
firm dealing largely in prints of paintings by 
the Spanish masters. 


Brass Fire Sets 

Mrs. E. P. U.—You can get a good brass 
fire set, new or old, for oa $6 up. If you 
buy an old one be sure that the individual 
pieces are practical. Frequently the elaborate 
openwork in the shovel makes shoveling with 
it an impossibility. A brass coal-hod will 
cost about the same, and the andirons also. If 
you get new fireplace fittings you can have 
them finished in any tone of brass ‘ou prefer, 
antique, brown, etc. The price be a little 
—_ if you have the best brass and best 


Luncheon Set 


Miss H. L. S—An Irish-lace set of doilies 
trimmed with insertion and an edge would be 


In writing send a rough plan of your room 
A 
Address all 


Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


very beautiful. If you have time to add a 
monogram to the center of each, that will 
give the last individual touch. You can make 
it a set for four or six. 
need four plate doilies about nine inches in 
diameter, four bread-and-butter plate doilies 
about six inches in diameter, four more about 
the same size for tea-cups, four five inches in 
diameter for the candlesticks, four three inches 
in diameter for the glasses. At least two 
eight inches in diameter, and two five inches 
in diameter for service plates, and a center- 
piece twenty-four inches across. A set with 
a scalloped button-holed edge and a monogram 
in the center would be far less work and ex- 
pense. These are sometimes made of gray or 
natural-colored linen and embroidered with 
gray, green, or old-blue, whichever color har- 
monizes with the dishes. 


Four-post Bedstead 

Morner.—A single four-post bedstead in 
mahogany costs from $27 up. The double 
bedstead costs very little more, unless there 
is carving across the head and foot boards. 
The $27 bedsteads are extremely simple. 
Fifty and seventy-five dollars are nearer the 
usual prices, except at sales. 


Sofa-pillow Squares 

Mrs. Bitank.—You can get beautiful silk 
velvet and tapestry squares appropriate for 
sofa-pillow covers in the big wholesale and 
retail upholstery shops. There are lovely ones 
from a dollar up, ends of pieces that they are 
glad to dispose of at greatly reduced prices. 
They would make very acceptable gifts if the 
colors are carefully selected. 


Cross-stitch Work 

A. O. F.—Have you done any of the cross- 
stitch -vork? A scarf of coarse gray linen with 
a border across the ends of yellow, gray, and 
lavender in cross-stitch would be very artistic 
in that gray room. Let the lavender pre- 
dominate, with touches of yellow. You may 
even want a little light blue here and there. 
Get the heavy gray linen—a brownish-gray, 
not a stone-gray. 


Punch-work Covers 

W. M. N.—White covers are seldom effec- 
tive for tables in the living-room, but a serv- 
ing table or sideboard cover would be beau- 
tiful with a design worked in punch work 
around the cloth, or across the front and two 
ends. A monogram on one end above the 
border would give an individual touch to 
either spread, but would, of course, add to 
the work. 


Bureau Pads 

E. H. M.—A set of dainty pads for her 
bureau drawers would be lovely. You can 
make them of thin muslin or organdie and 
tuft them with baby ribbon, or of plain silk 
and tuft them with narrow flowered ribbon. 


Waste-baskets 

Mary.—Don’t get a fancy waste-basket 
with a bow. Instead have a plain, strong 
wicker basket of good shape and size stained 
to harmonize with the coloring of the room. 
It will cost no more.than the fancy basket, 
and will be much more beautiful and use- 
ful. 


Bags for the Guest-room 

Mrs. G. C.—A set of bags for a friend's 
guest-room would make a very useful gift. 
Since you have an intimate acquaintance with 
the room, you will be able to select your 
material for them very carefully. If you can- 
not get more of the chintz used for the cur- 
tains, use a plain color, carrying the predomi- 
nating color of the room. ‘The laundry and 
shoe bags may be made of Palma satin, with 
white embroidered monograms and white 
cords. There is a beautiful lavender in this 
material. It costs about 70 cents a yard, 
but is 50 inches wide. The little work-bag 
for the room should be made of lavender 


silk. 


Lamp-shades 


Mrs. B. P.—The newest silk lamp-shades 
have narrow two or three inch strips of oriental 
embroidery let into them at intervals. There 
are usually from three to five strips, with a 
harmonizing silk gathered softly between. 
Many of them are finished with a one-inch 
cut-silk fringe, or with an equally narrow 
shirring of the silk. A corn-color shade would 
harmonize with the room you describe, and 
would give a beautiful light. You can find 
strips of brown and yellow Chinese embroidery 
with a dash of apricot, that would be exquisite 
with the corn color. Line the shade with thin 
white silk. 








If for four, you will | 





YOU can instantly 
play, without prac- 
tice, the most ex- 
quisite composi- 
tions that were 
ever written, with 
all the delicacy 
and fidelity of in 
terpretation that 
the masters in- 


tended, on the 


KRANICH 


The Highest Grade Player Piano in the 
World Built Completely in one Factory. 


Two handsome booklets and an amusing little nar- 
rative (illustrated) entitled Mascagni and the 
Organ Grinder, 
sent postpaid to all 
requesting catalog. 

You can buy upon 

convenient month! 
payments if desired. 


KRANICH 
& BACH 
New York 





Keep It Forever Bright 


That handsome gift of silver or gold will 
be as beautifully lustrous 50 years hence, if ¥ 
$ you clean and polish it with P 


A million housewives know the extraordi- 
yp nary virtues of this famous cleaner for gold, 
M, Silver, nickel, aluminum, and all fine metals } 
—its wonderful efficiency and ease—its a 
4; lutely harmless effect. Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 
Or, lic. in stamps for full alee x box, post-paid. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Chiff New York City. 
by Grocers and everywhere. 
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The Original 
Vacuum 
Carpet Sweeper 


Guaranteed to suck dirt 
through your rug from 
the floor. It picks up 
threads. Raises 

no dust. 


Get Gur Free Trial Offer ! 
Simply write us and 
say: “I want to ser the 
Sweeper-Vac."' We 
will do the rest 





Agents Want 
PNEUVAC COMPANY, 401 Blake Bldg , BOSTON, MASS. 

















Its hard to tell 


in a mere two columns all the inter- 
esting, helpful, inspiring, and prac- 
tical things which will appear in the 
pages vf Harper’s Bazar during 
1913. The little which can be said 


The Kismet Club 


For Every Girl and Every Woman 
Who Wants to Make Pin Money 


Harper’s 
Bazar 
1913 








Henry van Dyke will 


write for The Bazar. This simple an- 
nouncement is of more genuine interest 
than anything that could be said in Jarge 
type. Dr. van Dyke is to choose his own 
subjects. His first two articles will 
appear in The Bazar at an early date. 


Suppose some 


gives a glimpse only of this maga- 
zine of service and entertainment. 





The revelations by 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruére in “The Revolt of 
the Farmer’s Wife”’ will reach their most 
interesting point in January: and Febru- 
ary, continuing in later numbers until 
every phase has been told and pictured. 
Of great interest to every city household. 


novelist should 


write a story of a Norwegian girl who came to this country in the steerage with only 
ten dollars in her purse, speaking not a word of English. Suppose he should tell how this 
girl, working now as a servant, a stenographer, a masseuse, studying and reading far into 
the night, put herself through the public schools, high school, a great university, and a 
great medical college. You would say all this was most improbable. Yet The Bazar 
knows this young woman and is going to publish her life story—a story full of both pathos 
and comedy, with its finishing touch of romance. It reads like fiction, yet every word 
of it is true. No novel was ever as entertaining. Each instalment is illustrated. 


THE BAZAR'’S 





BIG YEAR—THE NEW 1918 





Ralph Waldo Trine 


has at last written another “In Tune with 
the Infinite,” and it is a gratification to 
make known its early publication in The 
Bazar. ‘“‘Our Two Great Bugbears, Fear 
and Worry” is the title of the first article, 
one of singular inspiration and uplift. 
Mr. Trine in the next article, “The Ideal 
Mental Day,” shows how to put oneself 
into a protective mental attitude so as to 
enable one to throw off anxieties and 
burdens. The first article appears soon. 





Opportunity—the 


very word is almost a definition of Amer- 
ica! Everywhere are opportunities for 
women such as there never were in any 
country before. Mary Hatch Willard, 
who has established a great business, 
will tell how she did it. Cecelia Beaux, 
the great painter, wil! give frank advice. 
Mary E. Wilkins will talk to the girl 


who wants to write. Margaret Mayo,” 


playwright, will tell of woman’s chance 
in this fascinating work. 


Making both ends meet in this 


business of running the house is a pretty serious matter—important to all of us, but 
especially to those members of The Bazar Family who have to do the running. It is for 
just these overworked wives—and perplexed husbands also—that The Bazar is published, 
and it is for these especially that Helen Louise Johnson writes “The Gospel of the New 


Housekeeping. 


Every month in 1913 The Bazar will give the simple, workable details 


of enjoying life on the budget plan. What is a budget, you ask? It is both old and new, 


you wi 


| see, and it is not a theory. Miss Johnson has just been unanimously elected to 


the chairmanship of the Home Economics Committee of the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs. You may have her solve your family situation by writing to The 
Bazar fully and freely and confidentially. First of all—read the articles. 


RS. BORDEN 
HARRIMAN 

has written for The 
Bazar an article 
“Is the Society 
Woman a Useless 
Creature?” inwhich 
the writer shows 
that same vigorous 
thought and earn- 
est purpose which 
made her an engag- 
ing figure in the 
campaign. There is 
to be a feast of ar- 
ticles on all sorts of 
topics by the very 
best writers. 
Among the names 
are those of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, 
Jane Addams, and 
Dr. Samuel Me- 
Comb, Christine 
Terhune Herrick, 
Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, 
and many others. 


ERTRUDE 
ATHERTON 
will tell The Bazar 
Family her view of 
“The Woman of 
the Year 2000.” 
William Dean 
Howells wil! write 
“Letters to a 
Grandfather.’”’ 
At some roman- 
tic period almost 
every girl thinks she 
would like to go on 
the stage. She 
wouldn’t — if 
knew. 
Closser Hale, her- 
self a successful 
actress, writes to all 
such girls. Itis very 
lain talk. You will 
now that the suc- 
cessful actress is 
one of the hardest- 
working women in 
the world and has to 
be oneof thestrong- 
est and bravest. 


Good stories are the only kind 


you will find in Bazar pecs. They will be written by Zona Gale, Walter Prichard 


Eaton, Alice Brown, Ric 


kins, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Harriet Prescott 5 


ard Le Gallienne, Inez Haynes Gillmore, Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 


ard, Mary E. Wilkins, and Carolyn 


Wells. - Among the 1913 Bazar artists will be: Hitchcock, Relyea, Peter Newell, Squires, 
Christy, C. H. Taffs, Robert W.Amick, Frank Craig, Rose O’Neill,and JessieWillcox Smith. 


Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton will be the two recognized au- 
thorities whom readers may consult fully 
on all matters of home decoration and 
furniture. A most interesting feature of 
their Bazar work will be articles on build- 
ing over houses, how to modernize them, 
how to make them more livable and more 
beautiful. -Marianna- Wheeler will con- 
tinue, in an enlarged and well-equipped 
department, her work tor mothers and 
babies along disease-prevention lines. 


Fashions like the smart 
Sheldon drawings will continue the com- 
ing year. Exclusive designs from Paris 
and from Fifth Avenue will be printed in 
every number. Special attention is to be 
given to the needs of the woman who 
makes her own clothes, and the patterns 
will be an important feature as in the 
past. The six hundred and twenty-three 
prizes in the new Prize Needlework Con- 
test have aroused great interest. Never 
was any Bazar contest half so exciting. 


$1.25 a year 
HARPER'S BAZAR, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY 








FOREVER saying, “If I could only make 
some money,” or maybe, “Yes, it’s all 
right for somebody else,” will keep you in 
exactly the same rut where you are now. 
I’m not writing this piece of universal wisdom 
because I’ve just discovered it, but because 
about a dozen letters of the more than one 
hundred I’ve received to-day contained, “If 
I only could,” or, “ Yes, it’s all right for some- 
body else.” These letters are from girls (and 
many of the girls are forty) who think the 
see lions in the path and are easily F cuctae | 
I’m very glad they wrote—for there is no such 
thing as discouragement in the Kismet Club. 
I sympathize with the writers, indeed, and as 
I was thinking over just how to word the 
Kismet message of good cheer for them, there 
came to my mind a memory of my girlhood. 
It was in a little country church, and the 
pastor—a very enthusiastic young minister 
whom we all adored—was displaying some 
colored magic-lantern slides of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. As I sat there. enthralled 
before those pictures and listening to the 
story, there were times when I was afraid 
Christian would give up. I 
remember now how much I 
wanted to speak to him, to 
encourage him, for he seemed 
to my childish mind to deserve 
reward. 
As I open my eyes from that 
memory picture I see several 
of these letters, and I want 
to say just the word that will 
help and encourage those 
faint-hearted girls who deserve 
to succeed. Our Kismet girls 
won't need this help, for they 
are without exception success- 
ful. That is just what the 
Kismet Club is for—Success— 
and what I am secretary for. 


Success of Others 


AYBE I can do my task 

. best by telling you all of 
the success of other girls. 
Please look, before you read any 
further, at the pictures of some 
successful Kismet girls that 
are printed on this page. Do 
they look discouraged? Do 
they look unhappy? And re- 
member, they are bright girls, 
all of them, but not brighter 
than you are. They were not 
geniuses, to be sure, but they 
believed in Kismet good luck, 
and so I’ve called them “Be- 
ginner’s Luck Girls.” 

And they are only beginners 
like yourself, maybe, but they 
arefar from being faint-hearted. 
Their letters to me show that 
they are dear, energetic girls, 
nf I doubt if any club has 
“~, more interesting members. 

Nan Rose is one of our 
youngest Kismet girls, and 
she lives in New York not far 
from the city. Her letters 
show a lot of enthusiasm, I can 
tell you. And she is only a 
girl just beginning, like the others, to have 
Kismet good luck. 

My heart certainly does warm up when I 
read the letters from Lillian T. Why? First 
of all because she is a teacher like myself— 
and I know what that means. Besides that 
she has had a battle with “that tired feeling,” 
like so many of us, and has come out vic- 
torious. She’s a beginner, and such a prom- 
ising one, too. 

From the South comes another beginner-, 
member, Eva A., whose home is in Georgia. 


| She is in an office, and I should say, judging 


from her letters, that that particular office is 


| in mighty good hands. In fact, if I am any 


judge of character, I think this Kismet member 
is an exceptionally capable young business 
woman—and, oh, how truly feminine, too, 
these same business women can be. She is 
also having her first taste of Kismet good 
luck—and it’s only her first. 


Some Questions 


KSMET, you see, is the magic Persian 
word making wishes come true. Our 
club isn’t magic, of course, and it’s very hu- 
man and very real, and the members are find- 
ing the club work more attractive all the time. 
So many questions are asked about it that I 
must answer some of them again this month, 
First: of all, it is not necessary to take The 


| Bazar in order to join the Kismet Club. Our 


weg member, so far, is eleven years old, 
ut girls of ten are eligible, and also those of 
seventy-five. Being married helps rather 
than hinders a Kismet girl in her club work. 
There are no expenses whatever about joining, 
and you do not need to join just because you 
write me asking about the club. Names in 
full, of course, will never be published. 


Eva A. 


The letters this month are just as bubbli: 
over with good spirits and success as ever. 
wish that I could print every one of them, b: 
a few must get in somehow, even if the spa: 
is so limited. 


“Dear Atice Reep,—Thanks so much f 
your letter. I work in a knitting mill, so n 
only time for club work is in the evenin; 
It is so easy after standing on my feet all d 
that I don’t mind it, and I was glad to get t 
check for the extra money. It means a go 
deal to me. I find that I have made #8 
together. 

“Sopare P., Illinois.” 

This shows what one factory girl can cd 
and a great many more canalso. I’m glad 
welcome them into the Kismet Club. 


“ Dear SECRETARY,—Answering your let! 
of the 6th, I will say that since I took up | 
club work I have almost decided to give \:) 
my position—a stenographer in a coal co) .- 
pany. I get $7 a week, and I have made m 
than that in each of the three weeks sinc: | 

joined the Kismet Club o 
side of office hours. I hive 
set my heart on a fur pie, 
and I am so glad that I hie 
got nearly enough money 
it. Anna J., Indianapolis.’ 


I don’t think that I wo. || 
give up my position j 
yet, but a girl in these s 
roundings can do both—earn 
her regular salary and make 
as mutch more as her spire 
time will permit, certainly +7 
or 88 a week. 


“Dear Secretary, — | 
thought you might like to hear 
from a Kismet girl in Maui- 
toba. I live on a ranch which 
my father manages, and | 
haven’t a great many oppor- 
tunities for Kismet work. ut 
I will have earned enough |\y 
the end of November to go to 
Winnipeg to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays, something | 
have longed to do for severs! 
years. So far as I know this 
is my heart's desire. Anyhow. 
it’s come true. Thank yon for 
helping me. “The Way to 
Do It” Sap cain lift. Iam 
going to right on. 

ag MM. Manitoba 


The “keep right on” spirit 
is what I always like. “le- 
ginner’s luck” at the start and 
that “keep right on” is what 
bring us to success, as min) 
a Kismet girl knows. 

“Dear Secretary, — The 
club check came to-day, w)iich 
makes $16.70 in all that I have 
made. It doesn’t seem true, 


but here it is. I thank you | 


anc the Kismet Club over ind 
over again. 
“Enma S., Missouri 


Success at Seventy-five 


ONE letter that gave me a great de 
pleasure is from M. F., whose home 
New Jersey. She is seventy-five, but ic 
letter shows the enthusiasm and energ) © 
thirty-five. She has had beginner’s luck 
making $2 at her first trial of the club » 
She closes her letter with, “I am goin 
keep trying and hope for better success.” \- 
I think that $2 is just the right starting-) 
for “better success,” and I congrat 
M. F. heartily. I knew she would suc 
to be sure, for I had my own first suc«: 
those hot days last summer before there 
any Kismet Club. But M. F. and I ha 

a corner on all the success. There is a |’ © 
it waiting for you. Why don’t you reacli « 
and take it ? 


That Kismet Christmas 

Club girls, of course, will have their Chir! 
mas money all ready for the busy sho)» 
days—and do please shop we so that 
sisters ind the counters will not be « 
worked and broken down at this happy »°2- 
son—but our club girls will have some! 
else, too. Of course it’s a surprise, but ! 
tell you that it’s worth expecting. 

I wonder how a man would feel if 


Secretary, Kismet (‘vb 
Harper's Bazar, New York (:'y. 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


ror THE FACE | 





Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


that Physical Culture restores 
youthful outlines and health to 
Kathryn Murray, who has more experience in this 
work than any other woman in Europe or America, has applied this 
principletothe muscles of the Fnee, perfecting a scientific system of 
facial Physical Culture which restores youthful expression, 
contour and healthy freshness to the Faze in the same marked 
degree. This system remedies, removes and prevents 


ines on Forehead Double Chin 
**Crow’s Feet,”’ ete. Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Drawn Down Features Withered and Yellow Necks 
Sagging Checks jen se or Wasted Tissues 
Drooping Mouth Corners ougested, Muddy Complexion 

Miss Murray’s Book ** Face pe Figure” tells how young 
women can enhanee and preserve, and older women reatore, 
facial beauty. Noone is too old to benefit. This book also describes 
Splendid New Physical Culture Course for the Itedy and one for 
Children, Write for ittoday. Free. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 


Dept. H12, 417 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


YouToo Can Have 


A Beautiful 
Clear Skin 


Dun’t envy the 
soft, velvety skin 
of other women. | | 
Have a full,]— 
healthy, pink com- 
=, yourself. 


Every Woman Knows 
the body. 













THE DAISY 
MASSAGE TAPPER 


No matter in what condition your complex- 
ion may be—no matter what omen methods or ap- 
piianese, you, have used—don be discouraged. 

fhe Daisy M Tap r will apqceastulty and 
permanently remove all! a blemi 

Ten minutes use each morning will makea 
new woman of you. It rounds out the face, neck, 
arms or roy t paris of of the body. Stimulates cir- 
culation of the b' Simple foun, effective in 
operation and wonderful in results. m to beau- 
tiful complexions. most eatinfactory m for 

. applying hair tonie 


massaye 
no electricity or power—no no cost to 


Requires 
—- File the Tapper with your te gt | 
or toilet preparation, apply 
vacuum cups do the rest. 
Seyense 


by tapping—the 49 
You'll notice the ¢it. 
use it. Will last a lifetime. 

















Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove /t At My Expense 


Don’t send me one coutfast let 
ayers itte you as I have ef 
Fe others in 4 last six months. 
laim to have © = successf 

made and 
fet mie send you 6 sant, 
rely at my expense 
Ww peer so-called cures, 
al pe a ever tried with- 
sgusted 





going to _ send you a treatment ab- 
pt ne Te FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy whic selloves 
you almost 1 | of the pa in; it 
5 camag ig comes of the bumion and and 
thus the ugly deformity mp, 

all this wh:  h wear ne fighter 
ba py over. 4 ust sen: — Same 
nd address and treatment will be sent 
you promptly t plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 3518 W. 26th St. Chicage 














HAIR oes APPROVAL 


Gaoy —Single or triple stem. 
sa its ES 7.95 


5 SpioeoPle reteee 
Sceaiienniiten bateteach cmon 








BERTHE MAY'S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 
The best corset of this kind; made 
for its own purpose—can be worn at 
any time, allows one to dress as usual 
and preserve a norma! appearance. 


Prices from $5 to $18 


Mail orders filled with complete 
iy Cali at my parlors or write for 
whi mt free 





satisfaction. 
et No. 10, 
under plain envelope. 








‘ar BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th Si., N.Y. 





















Ninth in The Bazar Beauty and Health Series 


By Marie 





HE average women looks upon obesity 

from the standpoint of appearances 
rather than from any more serious considera- 
| tions. Not until the discomfort of a super- 
| abundance of flesh afflicts one, does the 
realization come that obesity is not only 
uncomfortable and a drawback to the full en- 
joyment of life, but also 
deleterious to health. 
No woman wants to 
be really fat. 









and torso. 





So many are the interests of life and so 
gradual the inroads of corpulence that few 
undertake any remedy for the prevention of 
the evil until it overtakes them, when the 
reduction of flesh becomes much more dif- 
ficult and a danger of flabbiness and possible 
illness attends the taking off of too many 
pounds. 

The over-stout woman is subject to many 
inconveniences and ailments not experienced 
by women of normal development, and the 
difficulty of dressing in a style that will call 
least attention to her defects be- 
comes a serious trouble to her. A 
great many, in their haste to reduce 
weight, take medicines of various 
sorts that are intended to bring 
about this result. No one should 
ever take internal remedies except 
under the direction of a competent 
physician, nor should external 
applications be indulged in until 
the family doctor has examined 
and approved them. 

In this connection, one of the 
best ointments for removing un- 
due flesh has had the endorse- 
ment of family physicians with 
the restriction that it should not 
be applied every night. Its 
effects are rapid and safe, and it 
has been concocted for her pa- 
trons by a Swedish masseuse, who 
has never sought to advertise it. 


A Bs0Lu ITELY indispensable to 

flesh reduction are diet and 
exercise, and extremes in hoth 
should never be attempted until 
one has submitted to physical 
examination and been informed 
whether all the organs are in a 
condition to stand unusual strain. 
Fatal illnesses have been induced 
by persons who have disregarded the simple 
precaution of having a doctor examine them 
before beginning a strenuous régime for 
taking off flesh. 

It is perfectly safe for ef td normally healthy 
stout woman to abstain from soups, liquids i in 
general (including milk, which is not a liquid 
after it enters the system), wines, starchy 
foods, and sweets. Then, too, such vege- 
tables as spinach, beets, onions, lettuce, 
cabbage, dandelions, okra, and the like, are 
not fattening, carrots and parsnips are among 
the few rocts said not to be, and 
oatmeal is recommended as a cereal. 

Another important rule for the stout 
woman, and one which makes for 
longevity in everyone, is never to drink 
any liquid at meals. Whatever bever- 
ages are desired may be taken first. 


waist. 








Raising the chair with one 
hand, thus, exercises many 
unused muscles and reduces 
the flesh of the arms, legs, 


Stretch the body in this position 
to reduce flesh around thighs and 


Exercises for the Stout Woman 


and the Woman Who is Getting Stout 


Montaigne 


When the field of exercise for reducing 
weight is entered one finds that many of the 
exercises for adding flesh have an opposite 
effect when taken with more violence for a 
contrary purpose. Exercise is Nature’s meth- 
od of keeping the body and health in normal 
condition, and whatever is abnormal ceases 
to be so under the stimulus of regular exercise. 

Certain exercises are, of course, especially 
valuable in reducing flesh, and among these 
is walking, which is of little practical value 
unless indulged in correctly and 
briskly, and is wonderful in its re- 
sults if practised before breakfast in 
the morning. Indeed, practically 
all exertion tending to prevent or 
remove obesity should be taken in 
the morning. 

One of the afflictions’ of an over- 
stout person is a high abdomen, and 
an excellent exercise for the correc- 
tion of this is to lie flat on the back 
and elevate each leg several times, 
alternately, not as high as it will 
go, but slantwise from the body, 
which is more of a tax upon the 
muscles. Another exercise for the 
same purpose is to stand on tiptoe 
and elevate the arms, at the same 
time stretching the body to a tension. 





AT that interferes with comfortable loco- | 


motion clings about the waist and legs, 
and severe massage helps to remove it as well 
as to strengthen the muscles and tone up the 
circulation. Of the many exercises designed 
to bring about the same result, one illustrated 
shows how a chair may be rested against one 
hip while the body swings forward and then 
from side to side, when the chair may be 
brought around to the other side and the same 
movement gone through. Indian clubs and 
dumbbells are useful in taking this exercise, as 
they afford both balance to the body and extra 
strain upon the muscles. The cxercise is so 
severe that the number of movements should 
be increased gradually from three to ten. 
Even more efficacious, and as simple as it 


Two exercises are taken in this 
position to reduce the leg and 
hips. The first sways leg and 
arm out from body, with leg 
energized. The second swings 
leg around in this position. 


is fatiguing, is the exercise in which toes and 
hands are braced on the floor, the body drawn 
to a tension and swayed from side to side at 
the hips. This movement is reversed by 
lying upon the back and lifting oneself by 
means of the hands and soles of the feet, with 
fate upward and the body in a curve. The 
same swinging motion is gone through in this 
position and superabundant flesh about the 
thighs and waist disappears as by magic. 
The legs share in the general loss of weight 
(Continued on page 636) 
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Better Than } Medicines 


= © So many people are constanily "tak- 
B ing something" to build them up. & 
= Medicine is not what you need. It's & 
food—nourishment. ri 
Folks who have sensitive stomachs, ; 
faulty digestion, and who are "run- § 
| down," derive more genuine benefit ff 


from a few days on a properly balanced : 
diet than from a car-load of so-called 
"tonic" nostrums. 


Take 14 to \% teaspoonful of Liebig ina 
m glass of warm milk —3 times a day for 2 weeks. 
im Note your new feeling of vigor; increased § 
weight; improved eppetite. Milk contains about & 
im every element required by the system—and # 
m Liebig makes it perfectly digestible, besides # 
i adding that great tissue building element, § 
im nitrogen. Try this safe, sensible way of 
# rejuvenating your run-down system, The cost & 
m is trifling—results are certain. ne 

Always take Liebig(in soups, gravies, sauces) J 
m with meals. It is one of the greatest promoters 
m of digestive absorption known. It helps you § 
i get all the nourishment from the food 
Bi eat, part of which would otherwise remain un- § 


$ absorbed. 
‘ GET THE GENUINE 


LiEBiG | 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


with bive signature across the lebel. 


i Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware 
Send us the metal cap from a Liebig 
im jar and lc. for a Licbig bouillon 
im speen, Send one cap aud ec, 
1 8 table speon. 
’ *Mome ¢ ooking” recipe book, by 
m) Mrs. Rorer, mailed free on request 
, Address Dept. A, 
CORNFILLE DAVID & CO 
9 North Moore 5St., New York, 














MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 





Mennen’s ‘i: Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition 
Sample box for 4c stamp 


For 15c in stamps we will 
mail you prepaid our beau- 
tifal 1913 Calendar. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





Trade Mark 


Face Powoer H E 


WOMAN’S BEAUTY 
is her complexion. Society requires and every 
woman desires that soft, clear, velvety smooih- 
ness which LABLACHE al- 
ways imparts. Invisible, 
but adherent, its delicate 
perfume is a sugges 
tion of refinement. 
N) Refuse Substitutes 
presi, White be dangerous. 
White. Fipkord) ream 

a box of druggists or 
‘mail, Over two million 


boxes sold annually. Send 
7 10 cents for a sample 























ABLAC 




































The one. “ole crea ream wh 
fives universal pin 


All Dealers Nation Wide, el ELCAY* 
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New Harper 
JUVENILES 


Ken Ward in the 


Jungle (Ken Ward Series) 
By Zane Grey 


A thriling story of how Ken Ward and 
his brother explored the fever-infested 
jungles of tropical Mexico; of their mar- 
velous adventures with crocodiles and 
snakes; of the hunting of jaguars in the 
thickets; and of their many encounters 
with strange beasts and venomous in- 
sects and hostile Indians. It was an 
adventure calling for pluck, forethought, 
daring, and perseverance, but, as usual, 
Ken Ward made good. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Son of 


Columbus 
By Molly Elliot Seawell 


A vivid, picturesque tale of the Spanish 
court in the days of Columbus. Through 
the boyish enthusiasm of two youths, one 
of them the son of Columbus, the author 
conveys a lively impression of the stir and 
bustle, the excitement and anxiety, that 
preceded the great voyage of discovery. 
Particularly suitable for younger readers. 
Four Full-page Illustrations by Victor 

Perard. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Green C 
By J. A. Meyer 


This is a story for the majority of 
American boys. It is a story of public 
school life instead of a story of the 
minority who attend private schools. The 
author, a new writer equipped with a 
full knowledge of boy life and sport and 
a delightful sense of humor, pictures Jack 
at his entrance to the high school. There 
is a lesson of honor involved more than 
once throughout this wholesome book. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.26. 


Camping on the 
Great River 
By Raymond S. Spears 


The hero of this addition to Harper's 
Camp Life Series, a boy of sixteen, has 
an adventurous trip down the Ohio and 
the Mississippi in a shanty-boat, and 
many exciting experiences. He succeeds 
in making a man of himself in a way that 
is unusual, yet true to life. While keep- 
ing up a lively interest in the story, the 
author touches upon the history and 
geography of the great river. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Camping in the 
Winter Woods 


By Elmer Russell Gregor 


Two boys spend a winter in the Maine 
woods, hunting and trapping under the 
tuition of a famous guide. Their adven- 
tures are innumerable—midnight coon 
hunts, forest fires, a battle with wild 
dogs, fishing through the ice, and dis- 
covery of a mysterious cave. They not 
only study nature, birdcraft, and animal 
lore, but learn to do things for them- 
selves, and emerge self-reliant from the 
wilderness. 

Many I'lustrations. 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Imported Juveniles 


Aesop’s Fables 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Gulliver’s Travels 

The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment 


These famous old stories have been 
arranged in new attire, and illustrated 
in a most profuse and artistic manner. 
A child will be indeed peculiar if he fails 
to get intense enjoyment from any one 
of these newly decorated editions. 

All Crown Octaro, Many Original Il- 
lustrations, $1.50 each. 
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The Bazar’s 





Puzzle Mill 


;VERY reader is invited to send answers. Incomplete lists of answers receive prizes 


if there are no correct complete lists. 


Send all Jetters to “* The Puzzle Miller,’ 


Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City, as early in the month as possible. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS to every one. To 

the thousands who have enjoyed the mystic 
grists of the past year and have written the 
Miller such charming letters of appreciation; to 


| those thousands, also, who have been interested 


lookers-on, but who are coming into our circle of 
pleasant companions—a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year from The Puzzle Miller. 


| A Pickling Charade 





| 
| 
| 
| 








First sounds like a curving letter queer, 
Second, as a burden doth appear. 

Whole, a product of the patient earth 
Was doomed, I fear, from very birth 

To get itself deep into pickle, 

Though never called false. vain,-or fickle. 
Boston, MAssacHUsETTS. C. G. F. 


Hidden Creatures 


1. Behead and curtail a word meaning la- 
ments and find a bird. 
Example: R-egret-s 
A word meaning curves and find a bird. 
. A word meaning staggers and get a ser- 
pentine fish. 
A word meaning basins and find a bird 
that loves darkness. 
. A word meaning damage or waste and find 
a familiar domestic animal. 
- A look of sullenness and find a farm 
animal. 
. Agitates and find a fish. 
Needs or wishes and find an insect. 
. A sort of basket and find an animal usually 
disliked. 
. Convulsive catches of breath and find a 
poisonous serpent. 


CHIH mH & WW 
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A Nest of Notable Nations 

1. Fantastic, ideal, addicted to dreams, 
This nation oft catches, of glory, gay 
dreams. 


. Slow; slumbering; still; a laggard in each 
race, 
This motionless nation lacks glory and 


grace. 


. A dilatory nation here you will find. 
It delays and defers; don’t know its own 
mind. 


. By its act of power this nation proclaims 
Its royal right to rank midst monarchy’s 
names. 


. A band of beginners with theories new, 
Let’s hope their ideas prove sound, good, 
and true. 


. Here’s a nation admits it’s ruled by stern 
fate 
And its every act decreed by a date. 


. A cheerful, happy nation, joyous and 
bright, 

Turning darkness into day; gloom into 
light. 


. A queer sort of nation; it’s sometimes a 
lune, 
And its reigning monarch’s the man in the 
moon. 


. Inflammatory ire permeates this band, 
Contempt and disdain, rank and rife, rule 


this land. 


A boisterous, bombarding nation comes 
last, 

Fault-finding, explosive; we're glad when 
it’s passed. 


Curistmas Init1aL Puzzie 


A Nest of Ants 

The first “ant” is cormorant. A clue to 
each of its brethren is given in the descrip- 
tions. 


1. This ant’s a bird; not loquacious, 
Best described as one voracious. 


- To Polar regions now we go; 
This ant lives there mid ice and snow. 


. "Twould take a school a whole session 
To make on this an impression. 


. In the garden this ant you set, 
To cultivate it, don’t forget. 





5. You question, when the picnic’s done, 
If this ant wasn’t half the fun. 


6. A brave ant this, its courage great, 
Ready to face a froward fate. 


Please Notice 


HE Christmas Initial Puzzle names a vege- | 


table product much in use at Yule-time. 
The initials of the names of the various illus- 
trations, properly placed, give the answer. 
The words are of various lengths. The live 
Christmas presents offer much variety in the 
line of pets to choose from. The last one is 
“white mice.” It will be easy to untangle the 
others. The last of the nations is “fulmina- 
tion.” The other nine are so faithfully de- 
scribed that they should be easily overtaken 
and placed in line. 

I often receive letters stating that answers 
were not sent in because the solvers did not 
obtain a complete, correct list. I wish to say 
that very few absolutely correct lists of solu- 
tions are ever received. The prizes go, almost 
always, to incomplete lists. course a com- 
plete list stands a better chance of a prize 
than a partial one, but they are scarce and, 
when none are received, as is so often the case, 
the prizes go to the best incomplete lists. So 
send me your best efforts even if they fall far 
short of perfection. 


< 
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Live CuristmMaAs PRESENTS 


Crossword Enigma 

In fire, not in fuel; 

In corn, not in gruel; 

In race, not in trial; 

In crock, not in vial; 

In fear, not in sorrow; 

In time, not in morrow. 
Look up in the air on July night, 
There you will see me, a fiery sight. 


Christmas Prizes 

Three yearly subscriptions 
Bazar for best lists. 

Five dollars in cash for good lists. 


to Harper's 


A Christmas booklet for first correct answer | 


to each puzzle. 


Set of Christmas cards for first answer to | 


charade. 


September Prize Winners 

The cash prizes.—Mrs. R. P. Jeter, Cam- 
eron, Texas; Mary Haswell, Albany, New 
York; Lucy Lee, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Leonie Scott, Westerville, Ohio; Mrs. C. E. 
Dimick, New London, Connecticut. 


POETIC PERSONALITIES . 

Book.—M. E. Phillips, Ohio; Miss C. E. 

Tuthill, New York. Post-eards—Mabel C. 
Waite, Iowa.’ 


CONCEALED ARTISTS 
Book.—Mrs. J. D. McCully, Oregon. Post- 
cards.—Mrs. C. A. Coombs, Pennsylvania; 
Theodore Ames, New Jersey. 


November Answers 

A RIDDLE OF QUALITIES: Drum. 

IF I WERE You: Mile, mule; pint, punt; lick, 
luck; tine, tune; rig, rug; bin, bun. 

CHARADE: Kindred. 

DISTRACTING DYES: Kindred, Mildred, 
moored, jarred, hatred, adored, sacred, seared. 

CHANGING STUDY HEADS: Bot any, got any, 
not any, cot (caught) any, fot (fought) any, 
tot (taught) any, sot any, pot any. 


DIAMOND 
B 


A MyYsTIc AVIARY: Crow, robin, chat, bunt- 
ing, swallow, kite, cat, jay, bluebird, gull, eagle, 
lark. 


ILLUSTRATED PUZZLES: Name of famous 
place—Concord. Nuts to crack—Hickory, 
filbert, almonds. 








Prayers for Little 


Men and Women 
By JOHN MARTIN 


One cannot write of so spiritual a 
thing as prayer in the same words one 
may use to tell of a thing less fine. 
These little prayers are not prayers as 
we commonly understand the word— 
they are more like splendid wishes, like 
upreaching aspirations, like a voiced 
desire for the simple things that are 
— in school and home ine ey The 

autiful little book hardly can be 
called a book unless our daily lives are 
part of Life’s Great Book. Jllustrated in 
colors. Decorated in black-and-white. Two 
editions: Cloth, $1.25 net; Leather, $2 net. 


Armaments and 


Arbitration 


By REAR ADMIRAL A. T. 
MAHAN, U.S.N., Retired 


As a recognized’ authority. on naval 
subjects Admiral Mahan stands among 
the few who are absolutely frank and 
outspoken in their opinions regarding 
the naval policy of the United States. 
In this book he discusses exhaustively 
the several factors invdlved in the con- 
trasted methods of Armament and 
Arbitration, with all that the two words 
imply—force on the one hand, law on 
the other. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


On 


Hazardous Service 


By WILLIAM GILMORE 
BEYMER 


Courage and reckless daring are here 
told in true tales of those men, now 
well-nigh forgotten, who did their work 
alone and obscurely, unhonored and 
unsung, in the face of ignominious 
death—the spies and scouts of the 
Secret Service. With twelve illustrations 
by Howard Pyle, four of them in color. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.80 net. 


Lincoln’s 


Own Stories 
By ANTHONY GROSS 


These stories have been carefully 
arranged, and the remarkable collec- 
tion which is the result is presented in a 
book of engrossing interest in its humor 
and pathos and its illumination of 
historic characters and events. 

With portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Artemus Ward’s 
Best Stories 


Artemus Ward comes like a new 
writer to the present generation of 
readers—and he comes with a message 
of good cheer. Humor of a new kind 
it was in his own day, and of such a 
popular kind that he soon had scores of 
imitators. It can be said that Artemus 
Ward, for rich and genuinely American 
humor, still stands in the front ranks. 
With many original pen-and-ink illus- 

trations by Frank A. Nankivell. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


Helping 
School Children 


By ELSA DENISON 

At this time of increasing deman 
for better schools and better govern- 
ment, and for lists of next steps and 
higher standards of efficiency, this 
statement, by a volunteer, of how other 
volunteers in all parts of the country 
are co-operating with their public 
schools, will be,of unusual helpfulness 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


The Montessori 
System ana Pract 


and Practice 
By Dr. THEODATE L. SMITH 


OF CLARK UNIVERSITY 
This book, written by an American 
educator, and including certain result= 
of American experience, affords a simp! 
and practical] introduction to the systcm 
of elementary education which -bear= 
the name of Dr. Maria Montessori, 0! 
Rome. The methods of Dr Montessori 
which have been tested in variou- 
American schools, are here set forth 
fully for the first time, together with « 
complete account of the results ob- 
tained. The book will be found of great 
practical value to parents, teachers, an‘! 
every one interested in the education 
of children. Jllustrated with Photo- 
graphs Taken Especially for this Book 

Post 8vo, Cloth, 60 cents net. 
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Fullof the same incisive wit that 
made Monsieur Begucaire so 


VOICE 


LAND 


MARGARET DE 


The fascinating reminiscences | 
of an American woman at the 
court of Napoleon IIL.» 
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MARY 
WING 
COURTNE J 


The fun of iridescent love—a | 
story that sings itself into §)  ~ 


one’s 


A poet's fancies in charmingly 
simple prose, each tale strik- 
ing a chord of sentiment 
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A typical Rex Beach story of @ 
love and revenge leavened 
with brilliant humor 


Marked by the same sweet sim- 
plicity and naturalness that 
characterize **Mary Cary” 
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Y% The dashi tory of Robi 
4 mg story obin 
4 Hood told and illustrated by 


Louis Rhead 


i A brilliant satige-ofi the follies 
) of the day, full of fun and 
| philosophy 


"il In connection with a thrilling 
id eA plot Mr. Harben develops a 
S34 =sympatheticdramaof the soul 
' 
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Adclicate little tale- half fancy, 
half sentiment that stirs the 
heart and intellect together 








At this time every year Harper’s Bazar 
readers are looking forward to the an- 
nual Pattern Gift. Never before has 
this offer represented so much value 
for so small a sumo money. 


FIVE PATTERNS, ALL 
NEWEST STYLES, FREE 


To any reader of Harper’s Bazar who will send one new subscription 
costing $1.25, we will send free, by return mail, the five beautiful Bazar 
patterns illustrated here. The value of these is 75 cents. If other 
Bazar patterns are preferred to these, send for Pattern Catalogue, and 
select any patterns you like amounting to 75 cents. Here is a good 


opportunity to give a friend a welcome Christmas present and at the 
same time get five beautiful patterns for yourself without cost. 





Dainty House Frock, Waist No, 369. 
Skirt No. 451. 
(Requires 5 yards of material 48 inches wide.) 
Smart Silk and Lace Afternoon Gown, Waist No. 358. 
Skirt No. 436. 
(Requires 7 yards of material 36 inches wide.) 











Waist 
No. 323 





Early 
Winter 
Blouse, 


Simple but 
Very Good 
Style, 

No. 323. 


(Requires 3 
yards of 
material 27 
inches wide, 
or 

24% yards 
86 inches 
wide.) 
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Nos. 358,436 





Nos. 369, 451 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Now come the Big Fall and Winter 
Numbers of The Bazar—the 
magazine of help and entertainment 














“The Revolt of the Farmer’s Wife!” There is something new afoot. Martha 
Bensley Bruere and Robert Bruere tell you what this means to every city 
household. 

“The Gospel of the New Housekeeping.” Helen Louise Johnson — who is the 
Supreme Court in domestic science, as you know—shows what actually 
has been done to help overworked wives and perplexed husbands in MAKING 
BOTH ENDS MEET. 

HENRY VAN DYKE will be a frequent contributor to The Bazar, as also will 

\ RALPH WALDO TRINE, author of “In Tune With the Infinite.” 

MARGARET DELAND in this Christmas Number speaks the big word 
we’ve been waiting for about Sensible Christmas Giving. ZONA GALE 
gives us a remarkable story. ALICE BROWN writes another, and 

MARY E. WILKINS is in this and other numbers; INEZ HAYNES 

GILLMORE and JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS write for 
The Bazar, as do MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, and 
LOUISE CLOSSER HsALE, and MARY HEATON VORSE, 
and GERTRUDE ATHERTON, and MRS. BORDEN 
HARRIMAN. 


There will be more features like the one in this number, 
the talk by DR. ELIOT, President Emeritus of Harvard, 
to young couples about marrying early in life. 





HARPER & 
BROTHERS, 
New York City. 


Please find in- 
closed $1.25, for which 
send Harper’s Bazar for 
one full year and the Five 
Patterns as announced. 


This feast of entertainment is all very well, but 
The Bazar is made, first of all, to help the 
woman in her business of running the house. 


Every department is in the hands of an 
expert, and your questions are 
welcome. 














Spinster . Party 


By Marjorie Williams 


WO young women were discussing the 

absorbing question of wedding pres- 

ents for a mutual friend soon to be a 

bride. Both were some years past the 

fatal thirtieth birthday, but neither had 

any intention of following in the foot- 
steps of the mutual friend. 

“T don’t think it’s fair,’ said one. 
“Here we go on year after year giving 
presents to all the brides among our 
friends, and just because we don’t choose 
to get married we won’t have any of these 
delightful things given to us. Lots of 
us spinsters have homes of our own, or 
if we haven’t now we may have some 
day, and we enjoy having pretty things 
for them just as much as the married 
women.” 

“That’s true,” sighed spinster number 
two. “ Let’s see if we can’t make some 
plan. When I move to my new apart- 
ment, instead of sending cards to my 
friends in the ordinary way I will send 
them invitations to a house - warming 
worded to suggest the idea that, having 
decided not to marry, I am now ready for 
anything they might be inclined to give 
me as a bride. It will take more thought 


‘and planning in your case, living with | 
But some scheme will prob- 
| 


your mother. 
ably strike us.” . 
Forthwith no opportunity was lost fo 


dropping a hint on the subject whenever | 


wedding-presents were mentioned. There 
was no overdoing it by tactless grumbling, 
but just a word or two here and there 
sank into the mind of some loving friend. 

In about two months Miss Gregory 
(the spinster) had found a new apart- 
ment, with Margaret Rogers’s help, and 
was ready to move into it. With the 
greatest care they arranged her furnish- 
ings to give a cozy, attractive look in 
general, but with some quite apparent 
bare spaces, 

Now came the business of the actual 
party. Originality and the state of single 
blessedness must be its key-note. 

“Miss Julia Gregory, spinster, requests 
the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s 
company at a house-warming on Tuesday 
evening, the tenth of December, at half 
past eight o’clock.” 

Fully two weeks before the date of the 
party these invitations were sent to as 
many friends as could possibly be squeezed 
into the apartment; indeed, to more, with 
the probability of regrets in view. 

There was a deep underlying scheme 
in the interval of time between the in- 
vitation and the party, and it worked. 
Discussion as to the use of that word 
“spinster” arose in every gathering of 
the friends of Miss Gregory, and when- 
ever Margaret Rogers was included in the 
gathering a great light dawned on the 
minds of the recipients of the very original 
invitation. 

If there ever was an idea suggestive of 
spinsterhood which was not used in the 
decorations for that house-warming party, 
it must have kept itself well hidden to 
escape the tireless searching of two clever 
minds. Every traditional sign of the old- 
fashioned old maid was in evidence. Cats 
in every imaginable form, thimbles, scis- 
sors, and needle-books, and pictures in- 
numerable of typical old maids at their 
solitary tea-tables decorated the room and 
added to the fun, 

While the two schemers and would-be 
originators of a new fashion had been at 
work some other people had not been 
idle. Gifts poured in, such guests as 
had not sent them bringing them in per- 
son, most. elaborately decorated with ap- 
propriate designs and inscriptions. 

The evening passed quickly with games, 
supper, and several bright speeches of 
presentation and congratulation, a few 
unappropriated men being inspired by the 
rich array of newly acquired property to 
jovial proposals of marriage and remarks 
that it was rather a pity for one lone 
spinster to have all that to herself. 

Unmoved, however, the spinster stuck 
to her colors, and with the departure of 
the last guest two tired but triumphant 
friends fell into edch other’s arms, ex- 
claiming, breathlessly, “ Well, we did it!” 











Exercises 


(Continued from page 632) 


occasioned by this exercise, but another j; 


designed especially for the legs, when th, 


lower of the torso is similarly affected. 
To Peat 


n this leg exercise one should stay 
straight on one leg and if possible, witho,, 


bracing oneself against any stable obje '. 


In this position rapidly swing both leg an 


arm out from the body in a sidewise directic 
energizing the leg by stretching it and t! 
foot to their utmost tension, with toes wi 
apart and curved. Hold this position a; 
then repeat it several times, alternating to t! 
other side for the same number of tim: 
As the leg becomes supple it may be swu: 
around in a circle while extended. T) 
movement is of great benefit in reducing fle: 
and making the limb more elastic in walkin 
The number of movements which should 

indulged in must be measured by the fatig 
which they induce. Fatigue does not me: 
exhaustion. 
self to the point of exhaustion. 


HEREVER exercise with the arms « 
companies that taken by the le; 
the bust measurement is reduced with 
general falling off of weight. The arms « 
always -brought more or less into play, a: 
while sidewise motions such as swimmi: 
increase bust measurement if not sustain 
too long, upward movements of the arn 
with muscles stretched, tend to restrict devel: 
ment of the bust. 
Since flesh reduction should be harmonic 
if symmetrical proportions are to be achiev: 


Swaying for- 
ward-end up- 
ward to re- 
duce weight of 
whole body. 


there are several exercises that aim especial! 
to reduce overdevelopment of the chest, o: 


of the best of which consists in doubling t!« | 


arms, with elbows at the side and, with t! 
upper arm tensed, swing the elbows towz! 
each other at the back, making them me: 
if possible. If the arms are tensed one w 
feel all the musc.es over the chest tensed, al- 
and normal conditions will ensue. One m: 
gradually increase the number of elbow moy 
ments, but never beyond the moment wh 
fatigue makes itself felt. 

Nearly all exercises that bring the ar 
rapidly over the head tend to reduce weig 
in the upper arms and across the shoulders a: 
chest. Movements intended to bring abo 


One should never exert on.- 


this result are accomplished rapidly, inste:! 


of deliberately, and are continued longer th 
somewhat similar movements for general « 
velopment and the acquiring of bod 
strength. 


HEN reduction of flesh in the ars | 


and upper part of the body is the < 
sideratum, dumbbells as heavy as one can co! 
fortably use are of value, and in one of t! 
best exercises heavy dumbbells are swu 
forward and upward as high as the arms « 
carry them, while, at the same moment, | 
whoe body swings forward and upwa! 
poised upon the tips of the toes. This 1 
ward movement has its antithesis for spe 
leg and hip reduction when the body is sw 
downward, with knees held rigid, until |’ 
dumbbells rest upon the floor. 


EXT MONTH The Bazer will contain the ™ 


remarkable article of the series, “ Bernhard: = 


Secrets of Beauty.” 


Dr. Caissarato, the well-kno® 


“ beauty culturist,” will reveal the methods of ¢<' 


and exercise by which, for the past sixteen years, 


has preserved Madame Sarah Bernhbardt’s youth ¢ d 


beauty. Besides going into close details of 
Dr. Cai 





his 


gives, for the first ti¢ 


in print, his secret recipes for “calming baths” °°! 


“beauty baths.” 
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Opera Singers 
OUR musical club has assigned me the topic 
“Grand Opera Singers.” Where can I 
find biographical sketches of the great singers 
of to-day? —H. J. K. 
There is a recently published volume that 
wil! give you just the information that you 
wani—The Grand Opera Singers of To-day, by 
Henry C. Lahee. I would suggest that you 
consult the files of The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature under the names of the 
different artists to find magazine articles about 
them and their works. 


Civic Achievement 
WE are to study city improvements and 
city government both at home and 
abroad in our club. Will you tell us of books 
and magazine articles that will give us some 
assistance in arranging a programme?—B. C. Y. 
A book that will be of value to you is The 
Government of European Cities, by H. B. 
Munro. Also I refer you to A. L. Lowell’s 
The Government of England. Magazine articles 
that you will find useful are: American City, 
June, 1911, June, 1912; Survey, June 17, 1911; 
Independent, April, 27, 1911; Outlook, August 
26, 1911. This reference will give you the 
most aid. 


Eugenics 

"THE topic assigned me ‘n our Social Wel- 
fare Club is “Eugenics.” Wiil you sug- 

gest some magazine articles that will help 

me?—E. B. 

The following is a short list, but if you have 
access to a library you will have no difficulty 
in adding to it, for much is being written on 
this vital subject. Dial, July 16, 1912; In- 
dependent, June 20, 1912; Current Literature, 
June, 1912; Good Housekeeping, July, 1912. 
This last will give you the practical application 
of the subject. 


Famous Women of Europe 


"THE general topic of our club for this 

winter is “Famous Women.” We want 
a list of books dealing with the lives and times 
of the famous women of Europe and come to 
og for help. What can you do for us?— 
-E.G 


This list of books will make a good beginning 
for you in your work and I will follow it up 
later with a more extended one should you 
care for it. Royal Women: Their History and 
Romance, by Mary R. Mann; The Diary of 
Frances, Lady Shelley; A Princess of the 
| Italian Reformation, by Christopher Hare; 

Recollections of a Great Lady, being memoirs of 

the Comtesse de Boigne; Madame Recamier 

and Her Friends, by H. N. Williams. 
| Socialism 
"THE two subjects for my club papers are 
“Socialism” and “‘The Care of Deficient 

Children.” Will you give the dates of maga- 

zine articles which will help me?—R. D. G. 
| There is such an immense amount of material 

on your subject that it is rather difficult to 

make a selection. If you have access to any 
of Karl Marx’s books I should recommend 
them, for you will find in them certain details 
of socialism that will interest you. The fol- 
lowing magazine articles will aid you: Outlook, 

October 28, 1911; Independent, March 9, 1911; 

The Atlantic Monthly, April, 1911; Current 

Literature, May, 1911; World's Work, May, 
, 1911; Chautauqua, September, 1911. On your 

second subject I suggest these sources: Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, July, 1911; Survey, April 
22,1911; Review of Reriews, September, 1911; 
National Education Report, 1910. 


Women Novelists of England 


ILL. you help me in selecting books 

which will give me some of the writings 
and biographies of the women novelists of 
England? That is the subject of my club 
paper and I want assistance.—R. S. T. 

The women who immediately suggest them- 
selves are Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, 
Emily Bronté, George Eliot, and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. Books which you will find help- 
ful to you are: Life of Jane Austen, Great 
Writer Series; Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the 
Brontés; Life of George Eliot, by J. W. Cross. 
The novels I would suggest are Pride and 
Prejudice, Persuasion, Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
Wuthering Heights, Adam Bede, Middlemarch, 
Romola, Eleanor, Testing of Diana Mallory, 
and The Case of Richard Meynell. Poole’s 

| Index will give magazine articles on Mrs. 
| Ward’s life and works. 


| Homer 
] HAVE two papers to 





on Homer— 
| > one, “The Women of Homer,” the other, 

“The Myths of the Odyssey.” Will you tell 
me where I can get ma- 





Home Study and Club Topics 


Conducted by E. B. Cutting 


E. Harrison; Tales of the Odyssey for Boys 
and Girls, by “Mater-familias”; Life in the 
Homeric Age, by T. D. Seymour; Art and 
Humanity in Homer, by W. C. Lawton, and 
Women of Homer, by W. C. Perry. 


A Trip to Europe 

HAVE read your suggestions about books 

of travel to read when going to Europe, and 
have acted on them. But are there other 
books that you would advise me to read? You 
see, I want to get as much as possible before 
my trip.—B. L. 

Another reader of The Bazar suggests the 
following books 1u addition to those given in 
our Home Study Club in The Bazar of August, 
1912. Travelers’ Handbook, by Josephine 
Lozier; European Travel for Women, by Mary 


Cadwallader Jones, and European Tour, by | 


Grant Allen; also his London, Paris, Florence. 


Let me advise you further to communicate | 


with the Bureau of University Travel. I am 


sending you the address by mail. 


By C. G. Rosetti 
WILL you tell me where the lines may be 
found— 
“At length there came the step upon the stair, 
Upon the lock the old familiar hand—” 
gt will you complete the stanza for me?— 


The lines are from C. G. Rosetti’s “A 


Pause,” and the full stanza is: 


“At length there came the step upon the stair, | 


Upon the lock the old familiar hand; 
_ Then first my spirit seem’d to scent the air 
Of Paradise; then first the tardy sand 

Of time ran golden; and I felt my hair 

Put on a glory, and my soul expand.” | 


English Inns 

J{NGLAND is the club topic this year. 
Will you please give me a list of books 

that would be helpful on “Old English Inns 

and Taverns” ?—S. R. 

The following list will give you the informa- 
tion you wish: Some Old English Inns, by 
C. T. Burrows; Old Inns of England, by C. G. 
Harper; Old Country Inns of England, by H. P. 
Haskell and E. W. Gregory. This last is the 
most recent book. In addition I should urge 
you to read W. D. Howells’ Seven English Cities 
and Certain Delightful English Towns. 


French Dramatists 
QUR club has given me the following sub- 
jects on which to prepare a paper. Will 
you be kind enough to tell me what I should 
read in order to get the best information? 
The subjects are: “Modern French Drama,” 
“Alfred de Musset,” “A Group of Comedies.” 
—J. R. M. 

These books will surely be helpful to you: 
Reading List of Modern Dramatists, by C. "A. 
Mulliken; Modern Dramatists, by Ashley 
Dukes; Drame Ancien: Drame Moderne, by 
Emile Faquet; French Dramatists, by Brander 
Matthews. 
tury Literature, Vol. V. 
France will give you a most interesting account 


of Alfred de Musset. 
Bird Books 
WILL you give me the titles of some good 


books on birds? My topic in our club is 
“Birds of Prey.”—E. F. M 


The best book on the subject is that by | 


Neltje Blauchau (Mrs. Frank N. Doubleday) 
entitled Birds that Hunt and are Hunted. And 
other books that will aid you are: Birds by 
Land and Sea, by J. M. Braston; Water Birds 
of North America, by 5S. F. Baird. 


The Dutch in America 
]N my study club I am asked to prepare a 
paper on “The Influence of the Dutch in 
the History of Our Country.” Will you 
please suggest some books to read?—C. C. B. 
The two books that will furnish you with 
material for your paper are Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America, by John Fiske; Story of 
New Netherland, by W: E. Griffis. Another 
book of interest is Historic New York (The 
Half Moon Series). 


American Journalism 
‘THE topic for my club programme is 
“American Journalism.” I should like 
to study it from the editor's, the correspon- 
dent’s, and the reporter’s point of view, and 
illustrate the work of each, and the history of 
journalism, too.- Will you = tell me what 
books to consult?—H. A. D. 
You will find interesting material in these 
books and magazine articles: Making a News- 
per, by J. J. Given; Making of a Journalist, 
by Julian Ralph; Journalism in the United States 
from 1690-1872, by Frederic Hudson; Making 





terial for them both? 
$ , He 


be helpful to you in 
the preparation of 
your papers: Myths 


in Art 
by J. 





the Odysse 
pA crn 


Questions about books and reading are 
cordially welcomed; they will be printed 
here at the earliest possible moment. A 
personal answer will be sent if you enclose 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. Send 
all questions to “ Home Study,” Harper’s 
Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


periences of 
representative Ameri- 
can journalists, edited 
by Melville Phillips: 
Atlantic Monthly, Au- 
| 1911; Collier's 
, January 21, 
1911, July 29, 1911. 
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George Brandes’ Nineteenth Cen- | 
Romantic Movement in | 





of a Newspaper — Ex- | 
i certain | 
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“The Most Interesting Magazine in the World” 


HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE for 1913 


HAT is there in one magazine which puts it above 
another? What quality makes one eagerly await its 
coming? Is not the answer this: there are classes among 
magazines just as there are in society. You like the Magazine 
because it is of your sort; its manners are the manners to which 
you are accustomed; its standards are your standards; its ideals, 
your ideais; and above all it always and invariably interests you. 








This vital quality of interestingness is the foundation upon which 
the great structure of Harper’s Magazine has been builded, and with 
such success that its subscription list is to-day the largest in its 
history. To give any- complete outline of the plans which will 
make the coming year one of extraordinary interest is impossible, 
but a few notable features may be mentioned. 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s Great Novel 


Of this great serial it is necessary to say only a word: it is the 
author's greatest book—a story so dramatic, so tense in interest, 
that it cannot be discontinued or forgotten. It will be followed by 


New Novel by Arnold Bennett 


This will be a story in his lighter vein—the vein of “ Buried 
Alive” and “Denry”—a tale of extraordinary happenings and 
unique interest. 


A 


Mark Twain—nitherto Unpublished Writings 
Mark Twain left in the hands of his literary executors a num- 
ber of important manuscripts which for certain reasons he had 
thought best not to publish during his lifetime. Some of these 
writings—the most notable of this great genius, the most re- 
markable—will appear in Harper’s Magazine during the coming 
months. 


Stefansson’s Own Story of the 
Blond Eskimos This is the narrative for which people 


in every part of the world are now 
waiting. After spending more than four years in the Frozen 
North, and covering in his travels over ten thousand miles 
of territory, Mr. Stefansson has just returned. His remarkable 
story has yet to be told, and by special arrangement it will 
appear exclusively in Harper's Magazine, beginning in the 
Christmas number. 


Among the Savages of the 
Upper Amazon Algot Lange, the ethnologist, is 


heading the expedition sent by the 
University of Pennsylvania to the headwaters of the Amazon, 
where he will venture into territory never before reached by 
white men—a country full of little-known savage tribes. Mr. 
Lange’s own narrative of his adventures will appear exclusively in 
Harper's Magazine. There will be other travel articles of un- 
usual interest by such famous writers as Ambassador Bryce, 
Stewart Edward White, W. D. Howells, etc. 


The Wonders of Science 
Harper’s Magazine is the only popular magazine for which the 
great men of the scientific world consent to write. In its pages 
they will tell of their epoch-making discoveries. 


The Greatest Short Stories 


A list of the short stories which have appeared in Harper's 
Magazine would be a list of the greatest short stories of the Eng- 
lish language. To Harper's the great writers have always come 
with their best work, and in Harper's appear more short stories 
each month than in any other illustrated magazine—seven in 
each number. Notable among those whose stories will appear 
in 1913 are Mark Twain, Margaret Deland, W. D. Howells, 
Henry van Dyke, Booth Tarkington, Mary E. Wilkins, Thomas 
A. Janvier, Irving Bacheller, James Oppenheim, Richard Wash- 
burn Child, Alice Brown, Perceval Gibbon, etc., ete. 


The Most Beautiful Pictures 


Here, as in other fields, Harper’s Magazine stands supreme. 
It is the most elaborately illustrated magazine published, and 
its wonderful illustrations in color and black and white repre- 
sent the work of the greatest illustrators of America and England. 








35 cents 
a copy 


$4.00 Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
a year Franklin Square, New York 
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Learn the Truth 
About Furs Before 
You Buy. Your Copy 
of Albrecht’s Fur 


Facts and Fashions 


imparts valuable information that even many 
dealers are unfamiliar with,—facts that en- 
able you to make judicious selections, and 
to be absolutely certain of the genuineness 
and worth of your purchases. 

The latest approv ed styles are vividly por- 
trayed—a variety so large that any woman 
can select furs to suit her personality and 

pocketbook. Contains , 

Piustre ations from 
actual photographs in 
natural colors. ‘Tells 4% 
you how furs are 
made—Gives com- 
plete description, 
prices, grading, 
wearing prop- 
erties, usual 
trade names 
and corres- 


Y VT 


ponding com- 
mon English 
names of all 
furs. You are 
entitled to know hy 
what you getfor “§//0+ 
what you pay. “« 
We believe it 
only common honesty 
to give this informa- 
tion — an advantage 
that Albrecht patrons 
have a/ways enjoyed. 
Why risk buying furs 
without this guide? 
Send 4c. in stamps for 
Albrecht’s Fur Facts and 
Fashions No. 16 now, be- 
fore the edition is ex- 
hausted. It will be worth 
many dollars to you. 


The Illustration shows 
Model 252-T and Pillow 
Muff, Black \ 
American Gye $3 22 :00' 


\ 


You can secure Albrecht Furs from dealers in vari- 
ous places, or we will ship to you direct and prepay 
charges ont ash orders. You take no risk. If Albrecht 
Furs are not satisfactory, or as represented, we 
promptly refund your money. 

Remember, in buying ‘‘Albrecht Furs’’ you are re- 
fieved of all doubt as to the genuineness. 

If you do not know of the Albrecht National reputa- 
tion fur fair dealing, convince yourself by asking your 
banker, or any Mercantile Agency, who and what we 
are, or write for our book of unsolicited testimonials. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


FOUNDED 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Sta. G, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Christmas Hauvars 





Christmas Stockings filled with toys, 5c, I0c, 25c, 50¢, 
$1.00 each. Crepe Paper Holly Basket, 10c; midget 
size for salted nuts, 90c dozen. 

Santa Claus Figures, 5c, toc, 25c, 50c each. Holly Sprays, 
10¢c, 25c, 50c dozen. Holly Vines, 36 inches, 10c each. 

Mistletoe Sprays, 5c. Tinsel Garlands, 12 yards for 25c. 

Tree Candleholders, 15c dozen. Christmas Snow, 5c box. 

Patent Wax Tree Candles, 25¢ per box. 

Silver Rain, 5c package. Cotton Snowball Box, roc. 

Table Trees, 5c, 10c, 25c each. 

Red Paper Folding Bell, 5c. Paper Folding Christmas 
Garlands, roc. Red Flannel Geackionn, Holly trimmed, 
to put presents in, 19 inches, 25c. 

Paper Poinsettia on stem, 5c. Red Sled Box, with holly, roc. 
Red Christmas Bell (box), Holly trimming, 25c. Snowman 
Case, 25c. Holly Flapjz acks, containing favor, 15c. 

Santa Claus Ice Cream Cases, 60c dozen. 

Miniature Crepe Paper Stockings or Bells containing favor, 
5c each. Christmas Snapping Mottoes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
per box of 1 dozen. 

Christmas Paper Napkins, 35c package. 

Holly Jack Horner Pie, 12 ribbons, $4.00. 

Christmas Seals, 5c. package. Christmas Tags, 10c package. 

Christmas Tally or Dinner Cards, 25¢ dozen. 

Unbreakable Tinsel Flowers, 30c box. Assorted Tinsel 
Ornaments, 50c dozen. Assorted Celluloid Swinging Bird 
Card-holders, including card, 10c each. 

We make up $2.00, $5.00, and $10.00 assort- 
ments of Christmas Tree or Table Favors. 
We positively do not pay mail charges. 

Favors for Parties, Dinners, Cotillions, Weddings, Engage- 
ments, and for every conceivable occasion, 

We make a specialty of this business and are the largest 
house in the world devoted exclusively to Favors. 

A 200-page illustrated catalog has just been issued, and on 
request will be sent to you free of all charges.; 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 B’way, New York 
EYOUR % 


‘Old. Feath ae a Valuable 


Magnificent Willow Plumes, 
French Curl Plumes, 
Pom Pons, 
Neck Pieces, Hat 
Bands, Stick-ups, 
Hair Ornaments 





Sendus your old feath- 
ers, m we 
many ;ioisenis trimmings 
and articles of women’s wear. 

Faultlessly curled and dyed 70 
favorite shade. Guaranteed 0 ‘ook as well, hold their 
shape and color and wear as long as any you can buy 
from a dealer at three or four times the c 

When sending your old feathers simply state what 
you wish to have made from . and we will quote 
=~ our remarkably low price. If prices are not satis- 
‘factory, feathers will be returned at our ex 

Reference: National Bank of Commerce. 

Write for our anes lume catalog, also prices for 
dyeing, cleaning and curling plumes, and for accordion 
a side (knife) pleating. 


Peckham’s 647Washington Ave., St. Louis 
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What’s What 
in 
Sleeves 


and Skirts 


LEEVES for afternoon and simple 
dinner gowns are of many shapes. 
There are full leg-o’-mutton ones; 
gathered sleeves set into small 
armholes and gathered all down the inner 
seam, giving the effect of a mousquetaire 
glove; and elbow sleeves ending in full lace 
frills, which are most becoming when one 
has a pretty arm. These elbow sleeves 
often have a wide, flaring cuff as well as 
the lace flounces. 

For evening gowns the old angel sleeve 
has been revived, and another graceful 
style which hangs in two long points, 
showing the arm all the way to the shoul- 
der on the outside. 

For house wear, as well as for the 
street, accordion-pleated skirts are in 
fashion again, as well as the wider pleats. 
These latter, however, are used mostly in 
woolen materials. 

The accordion-pleated skirts are about 
three yards wide, and are very good in 
marquisette or voile. Round yoke skirts, 
with pleats below, are seen also. Some 
dainty house frocks have two or three 
lace flounces, filling the whole space from 
the belt to the feet. 

Nearly every gown shows at least two 
materials in its make-up, and trimmings 
are often of a third. Many buttons and 
simulated buttonholes are used as dee- 
oration. Motifs of wool embroidery (the 
old-fashioned crewels which have been 
revived) are used as trimmings, also, in 
bright colors. There is a positive craze 
in Paris for bright colored embroideries 
and beading. 

Lace tunics are more than ever fash- 
ionable, and no more practical fashion 
could be devised. The tunic may be made 
in almost any length and shape and al- 
most any lace one happens to have may 
be utilized in its construction. The belts 
for these lace tunics are usually narrow, 
and one pretty fashion is to make the belt 
of three silk-covered cords caught to- 
gether here and there with buttoned silk 
tabs. 


A Brocade Gown 
ROM London comes a description of 
a smart frock of brocade, the creation 
of a famous dressmaker, which promises 
to be very popular there and will prob- 
ably be pleasing to Americans of good 
taste, also. It is fashioned of brocade, 
so the story tells; not the stiff variety 
of brocade, but a soft one which drapes 
exquisitely. The frock is plainly made, 
and appears to consist of three panels in 
tiers, back and front, each panel be- 
ing slightly looped. The sides of the 
gown are open, revealing an under- 
dress of gold or silver tissue veiled 
with chiffon of the same color as 
the ground of the brocade. An im- 
portant point to mention is that the 
chiffon has a slightly crinkled look, 
the more attractive because it is 
new. 

This gown is belted in a little 
above the normal waist-line, the belt 
being composed of folds of satin, 
each fold of a different color. The 
colors, however, are chosen with 
such discretion that each blends har- 
moniously into the others, and they 
produce a delightful whole. 

A notable feature of these new 
brocades, in addition to their soft- 
ness, is that the design, instead of 
being, as is usual, somewhat scroll- 
like, is more formal, and appears to 
have been stenciled on. 

The continued popularity of the 
frock and the relegation of the 
blouse to morning wear—for even 
the tailor-made suits for afternoon 
wear are frocks and coats instead 
of skirts and coats—renders it nec- 
essary for the smartly dressed wom- 
an to include in her autumn ward- 
robe one or two separate wraps. One 
odd wrap is a moditication of the 
old circular cape. It is leng and 








pointed at the back, and the two sharp 
points at the front are turned over and 
caught up by jeweled buttons. Buttons 
close the cape from throat to hem. Since 
one must sometimes have the use of one’s 
hands, there is a slit in each side. 

Evening and other house dresses have 
the skirt lined with soft silk or even with 
a soft, fine woolen material when they 
are made without drop-skirts. Petticoats 
are out of fashion; the fashionable woman 
wears only a very slinky one of crépe de 
Chine or batiste, or none at all, substitut- 
ing knickerbockers, equestrienne tights, or 
the combination garment which is called 
in Paris a “ maillot.” It is a boned waist 
which takes the place of corsets, and 
which continues into closely fitted knick- 
erbockers. The “maillot” is usually 
made of thin silk with a little foundation 
lining the body. 

The newest tailored suits show a few 
flat pleats in the skirt. One good model 
has four side-pleats at the back, all turn- 
ing from right to left. They are stitched 
flat to below the hips, and where the 
stitching ends little silk arrow-heads are 
embroidered. 





“aught!” 


If you want an extra copy 
of the beautiful print with 


this title, which appears in | 


this number of The Bazar, 
it will be carefully mailed in 
a tube to any address for 
three two-cent stamps. Only 
a limited number have been 
printed, intended first of all 


for members of The Bazar | 


Family, so an early order 
will be wisest. 


Harper’s Bazar 


Franklin Square, New York City | 








A beautiful new token card to repre- 
sent a year’s subscription for Harper’s 


=| Bazar isnowready. Any reader of The 


Bazar may have one or more for the ask- 


= ing. You send the token card to your 
@ friend at Christmas-time; you send the 
© name and address to The Bazar with 
5) $1.25, and the first copy will be delivered 
@ at Christmas-time. 


For your own renewal and one gift sub- 


Si scription remit only $2.00 for the two. 
j@ Two gift subscriptions are only $2.00. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


e Franklin nave 











Do You Need Mozy? 


Would you like to take up 
a business which you can 
conduct at home? 

We have secured exclusive 
control of the best line of 
perforated designs in all 
styles of fashionable em- 
broideries. New designs are 
added from week to week, to 
meet the changes of fashion. 

We offer to one woman in 
each town the sole agency for 
these designs in her neigh- 
borhood, by a special agree- 
ment which opens great 
possibilities to the agent. 

This means a new and 
profitable business for wom- 
en of taste and energy. 
Details will be sent on re- 
quest. 

Harper & Brothers, Dept. B 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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hei Real Lace 


By Mary Howarth 


HERE are various entirely fal- 

lacious maxims and old and 

foolish practices connected with 

the care of lace. Some people 
invariably wrap it in a thin brown paper; 
the custom of so doing arose because Brus- 
sels lace used to be packed in this thin 
brown paper to be sent to England, and 
from that fact it was argued that some 
virtue lurked in the use of paper of that 
color. 

Others pin their faith to blue tissue 
paper, urging that it keeps the lace a 
good color. There are votaries also of 
pink, white, and mauve paper. 

No need is there for the employment of 
such paper, nor is there any virtue in 
those colors. The most valuable laces of 
a collector of lace, whose fame is world- 
wide, are kept in well-made boxes in 
which a length of satin is placed. This 
satin is folded over the lace when it has 
been arranged in the box. The lace is by 
that means preserved from dust, but not 
hermetically sealed in a receptacle that 
no air can reach. 

It is becoming quite the fashion among 
women of taste and culture ‘to have cabi- 
nets made for their lace, fitted with a 
drawer at the base, into which lace that 
requires mending can be put. The lace 
that is exhibited in the cabinet is best 
shown upon a blue moiré, a rose-colored 
velvet, or a pearl-gray satin background, 
to which it should be attached lightly with 
a few good steel pins. 

Dust is a great enemy to lace, so the 
cabinet should be a well made one, with 
no chinks through which grime can pene- 
trate. Fog is another antagonist to lace, 
marring it with soil and clinging dirt. 
It is unwise, therefore, to put on good 
lace on a foggy day. 

Sun and air are excellent for lace, and 
that is why I recommend those who have 
lace stored away that they cannot wear, 
to expose it to the air from time to time 
before an open window on a clear fine day. 
Much valuable ecclesiastical lace has been 
ruined by being kept in damp places, by 
mildew and a perceptible impoverishment 
of the texture that results in rot, which 
causes the lace to fall to pieces when at 
last it is confronted by the air. 

This advice extends to black as well as 
white lace. A certain kind of fungus at- 
tacks black lace that is hoarded up in a 
dark, damp drawer, unless it is aired oc- 
casionally. ‘Should the defect be noticed 
the lace that has been affected should be 
placed in a warm room near a fire, brushed 
with a fine brush, and then dipped in 
spirits of wine until all sight of the 
stain has been removed. Let the lace 
dry, pinned on a linen-covered board. 


HEN I recommend that lace should 
be carefully treasured and cher- 

ished, I do not wish to imply that it 
should be wrapped up in sheets of paper 
and consigned to a coffer or casket, a 
cardboard box, or the seclusion of a 
drawer. Lace wants air and must have 
it if it is to be kept in good health, just 
as pearls and fur must. 
_ Possessors of fine lace should be very 
careful as to whom they entrust it when 
it is to trim a dress. They should sat- 
isfy themselves that their modiste rev- 
erences it as it deserves. She should not 
be allowed to cut it under any circum- 
stances, but should be directed to find a 
way to dispose of lengths that are not 
required for display, in hiding places be- 
tween the lining and the outer fabric. 

The sewing of lace should be undertaken 
with great care, and the point of attach- 
ment of the lace and the material should 
always be the fine edging which will be 
found on the lace. A fine needle with fine 
thread the exact color of the lace and 
stitches far apart should be employed if 
the lace has to be “ caught down” in any 
way to the background material, and the 
stitches should be put into the work and 
flowers, not into the net or foundation. 

As to the cleaning of it, that is, or 
should be, an act accomplished by expert 
workers; indeed, it must be if the lace be 
valuable, to avoid depreciation of value, if 
not actual ruination. But the amateur 
may safely attempt the process, for small 
and unimportant pieces, if the following 
rules are closely observed. 





First of all procure a smooth ironing- 
board covered with absolutely clean white 
linen, and over this fasten the lace, using 
for the purpose smal] pins, and next dab 
it with warm water, using a sponge for the 
process. Having dissolved in water some 
of the best yellow soap in the proportion 
of half an ounce to two pints of water, 
repeat the dabbing process with a sponge 
that has been soaked in the soapy water. 
Now remove all the soap by dabbing the 
lace with warm clear water, and after 
that leave the lace to dry, having pre- 
viously removed all the moisture that it 
is possible to take away upon a dry 
sponge. Make it a rule never to iron old 
lace or to stiffen it in any way. 


OME laces that are thick will not an- 

swer to the above process. They should 
be placed in an enameled saucepan in 
eold water in which the best yellow soap 
has been dissolved in the proportion of 
two ounces of soap to two pints of water. 
Bring the water in which the lace has been 
placed to boiling point; then remove the 
lace, rinse it in clear water, and pin 
it down to dry on a _linen- covered 
board. 

Black lace wants an entirely different 
treatment, inasmuch as instead of using 
soap and water, vinegar should be em- 
ployed for the dabbing process. The finen- 
covered board will once more come into 
requisition, and after the lace has been 
dabbed with vinegar it should be left to 
dry on the board. 

Not even the oldest or smallest piece 
of lace should ever be thrown away. Odds 
and ends that are literally only an inch 
in area can be made use of by experts, 
or those who have learned that special 
province of the lace trade—mending and 
adapting. 

The restoration of lace is a large sub- 
ject in itself. The amateur who is una- 
ble to gauge the industry and patience of 
the lace-mender would be surprised if she 
could see pieces of ragged lace before they 
have been mended and after. A flounce 
or a train that has been trodden upon or 
caught on a nail, is brought to the expert 
by its possessor with tears in her eyes. 
She fears it can never be restored to its 
former beauty. Nevertheless, she receives 
it again to all intents and purposes per- 
fection, for it has been through the hands 
of experts who have made the subject of 
mending their own, and have aceomplished 
the task of restoration to perfection. 

What the lace restorer will be taught 
to do first of all—and it is quite a la mode 
to learn the intricacies of the work in 
these days of keen appreciation for lace 
and in order to put the knowledge to pro- 
fessional use—is that she should discrimi- 
nate with regard to the groundwork of 
the lace that is brought to her for repair. 
If machine-made net is used it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to restore the 
damaged portion, but if the groundwork 
is needle-made or bobbin-made, it is as 
valuable as the rest of the lace, and should 
be repaired to the very last thread. 

Required for the process of restoration 
is an enormous amount of tender patience. 
The lace must first be cleaned and exam- 
ined so that the pattern be picked from 
the torn groundwork; furthermore, the 
old stitches that have been used for the 
design in the first instance must be copied 
to exactitude. 


he is necessary to tack the design upon 

blue paper right side downward, and to 
lay the new piece of net like the old piece 
over the design, be it sprays, wheels, or 
any other type of pattern. Then the 
finest of fine needles and the finest of lace 
thread must be taken, and very delicately 
each design must be sewn round, so that 
the torn portions with the mended designs 
be applied by this means to the new back- 
ground of net. After other details have 
been attended to the lace looks as beautiful 
as ever. 

Bobbin lace with bobbin grounds must 
be repaired on a pillow, and demands ex- 
pert treatment, indeed. Let it be repeated 
emphatically, therefore, that it is always 
worth while to send good lace to an expert 
to be repaired, or to take lessons in the 
art of restoration, before attempting to 
repair treasured and beautiful lace. 
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Fifth Avenue 





Imported Models and Adaptations in 
Long and Short 


Coats and Wraps 


for evening, street and motor wear. 


Muffs and Scarfs 


in the newest combinations. 


Men’s Coats 


fur or fur-lined, for all occasions. 


384 Fifth Avenue 


Between 35th and 36th Sts. 


Tel. 2044 Greeley 
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A Steero “‘Night Cap 
You’ll find a cup of Steero Bouillon a 
delicious refreshment after the theatre or 
evening entertainment. The superiority of 




















Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co,, New York 






makes them the choice of all who believe that quality in 
food is of first consideration; and the flavor of Steero 
Bouillon is delightful. 

Write us for FREE Samples 
and try a cup of this appetizing, wholesome bouillon 
which can be made so quickly and easily by dropping a 
Steero Cube into a cup and adding boiling water. 

If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer cannot 
supply you with Steero Cubes, send us his name and 35c 
for a box of 12 Cubes, postpaid; enough for 12 cups. 
Boxes of 50 and 100 Cubes are more economical for 
regular home use. 












Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
213 William St., New York 
* Under Pure Food Law, 
Serial No. 1 
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The John M. Crapo 




































Linen Store 


Established 1800 
Manufacturers and Importers of Genuine 
Italian Towels and Linens 








Medallion No. 42451, 3x3 inches 


a Exquisite Embroideries, Laces and 
Christmas Novelties in connection with 
our Celebrated CRAPO Linen Towels, 
Dress Linens, Handkerchiefs, etc. For 
house and personal use nothing excels 
them. For economy, beauty, and 
durability, these linens are superior to 


all others. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, free 
Samples 6 cents 


John M. Crapo Linen Store 














Crapo Building 4th Floor 
| 431 Fifth Avenue, New York 














EFORE the autumn wardrobe is complete every woman or 
girl will need at least one evening: gown. It may be a new 
one or it may be an old one remodeled, but it must be new 
and up to date in its lines. This does not mean that you 
need follow any extreme fancy of the moment; many of the best- 
dressed women are quite conservative and never follow radical changes. 
It is always wiser not to use 
the most striking designs, 
unless you can have a new 
gown as soon as the design 
becomes common. 

We are showing on this 
page some good conserva- 
tive designs for evening 
gowns which have the spe- 
cial merit of being most 
adaptable to different kinds 
of material and different 
occasions. The design il- | 
lustrated in patterns 371 
and 453 is suitable for both =| 
mother and daughter. 

Suppose we take first the 
case of the mother or any 
woman no longer very 
young. If you (being this 
particular woman) should 
want a dress for receptions, 
either in the evening or 
afternoon, you could make a 
most graceful and becoming 
one by these patterns of 
satin charmeuse and _ bro- 
cade, Charmeuse is used 
this year for at least a part 
of almost every evening or 
reception dress. In this 
design use it for the lower 
part of the waist and for the 
sides of the skirt. The 
front and back of the skirt 
and the kimono waist should 
be made of the brocade, the 
yoke, collar, and under- 
sleeves of a net or all-over 
lace. 

Finish the edge of the 
brocade at the neck and 
sleeves with a jeweled trim- 
ming. If you would like to 
use this dress with either 
high or low neck, the yoke 
and sleeves can easily be 
taken out and put back as 











PRINCESS UNDERSLIP 


required. You need only No. 135 
finish the dress without Gicns:anill, sitanh, ail niet 
them, finish them separ- ; 





rice ¢ ce - 
ately and then sew them to { a ee 
the inside of the dress. sa si at ares hat a 

If you intend to wear this gown for afternoon receptions as well as in 
the evening, do not use too light a color. Violet, gray, old rose, or 
medium shades of green and blue would be good. 

But now let us suppose you want a gown essentially for the evening. 
For this use charmeuse in exactly the same way as before, but use a 
light shade. If you want a very handsome dress you can substitute for 
the brocade a jeweled net; 





an Evening Gown 


| New Bazar Patterns 





the chiffon, unpleated, or not lining it at all. 





If the sleeves are unline. 


it will be necessary to run a line of the trimming down the outside , 
each sleeve from the neck to the sleeve edge at the point of the shoulde: 
This will keep the pleats from dropping down on the arm. 


The trimming may 
beaded net. 
satin rosette. These fold- 
ed belts are used on most 
gowns of thin materials 
this year and the satin 
rosette (sometimes very 
large and sometimes 
smaller) is the most cor- 
rect finish for a belt. 


Something Less Formal 
7OU can make a 
charming evening 
gown for less formal occa- 
sions by patterns 370 and 
452. This design is just 
as appropriate for women 
of different ages as 371 and 
453. It is also as well 
suited to a dress of serge 
or ratine as to an evening 
dress, but at present it is 
the latter that we are 
planning. One especially 
new feature of this design 
is the neck cut a little low 
in front and high in the 
back, a revival of a fash- 
ion that we have not seen 
for many years. For in- 
formal dinners this winter 
dresses will be worn cut in 
this way. You can make 
the lace yoke and collar on 
a separate guimpe or tack 
them into the dress when 
you may happen to want 
it high in the neck for 
afternoon use. The lace 
sleeves may be full length 
with the square neck or 
cut off at the elbows. Or 
if you are making the 
trimming of lace you can 
dispense with the under- 
sleeve altogether and fin- 
ish the short sleeve with a 
lace ruffle like that sug- 
gested for the other eve- 
ning gown. 

The skirt and founda- 
tion waist of this dress 
should be of charmeuse, 
messaline, or some other 
soft satin. 
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lace or a simple narrow band: of pearls « 
Make the belt of folds of the satin and finish it with 


SUITABLE FOR MANY MATERIALS 
Waist No. 370. 
Sizes, small, meditm, and large 


Skirt No. 452 


Price, 15 cents each 


—_ i 





For the tunic and outside waist you can choose any trans- 


parent silk material, but if you wish to be quite up to date you will us: 


a crepe-finished chiffon. 
beautiful material. 
is best. 


It is one of this season’s novelties and a mos! 
For the undersleeves and yoke a fine shadow lac: 
Make the broad girdle and sash ends of safin in a darke: 


shade of the color of the skirt, lining the sashes with the skirt satin. 





but if you do not want any- | tip ise 
thing as elaborate as this, a 
light-colored brocade with a 
little gold or silver woven in 
it gives a beautiful effect in 
the evening. The short 
sleeves of the kimono may be 
finished with a ruffle of lace 
made in the new-fashioned 
way, very narrow in front and 
very long at the back of the 
arm, giving somewhat the ef- 
fect of old-fashioned “angel 
sleeves.” 


As a Party Dress Also 
EXT we will consider | 
this design as a young 
girl’s party dress. Again the 
principal material will be 
satin charmeuse and again 
used for the lower part of the 
waist and for the sides of the 
skirt. But for your kimono 
waist and for the front and 
back of your skirt use accor- | 
dion-pleated chiffon. Accor- | 
dion-pleats are very smart | 
this year and are particularly 
becoming to young girls. 
The pleats are made very fine 
and in putting the chiffon on 
the gown you should pull the 
pleats out to be rather scant. 
For this gown you must 
have a foundation skirt as 
well as waist. It should be 
made of a thin silk that ex- 
actly matches the chiffon. 
This foundation skirt is made 
first, the chiffon is sewed 
to it, and then the satin 
pieces are put on last. The 
effect will be softer and pret- 
tier with a low-neck dress to 
have the waist foundation cut 
lower than the chiffon and pn 
with no sleeves, lining the top ; 
of the waist with a piece of ' 


Waist No. 371. 


Price, 15 cents each 











TWO WAYS OF USING THE SAME PATTERNS 
Skirt No. 453. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 









The turn-over collar may |. 
treated in several different 
ways. You can make it o! 
the satin trimmed with « 
beaded net band, of an all- 
over beaded or jeweled net or 
of lace. The perpendicular 
line of trimming at the cente 
front and the trimming acros 
the top and bottom of th 
vest should be a beaded ban: 
or lace. If you cannot g 

the same thing in two width 
you can put two rows of it to 
gether for the front. 

If you want the gown 
little more elaborate you cai 
use a bead fringe at the low: 
edge of the tunic. On an) 
light color or white a fringe © 
crystal beads would be mos 
effective. 

With many evening dresse- 
a silk slip is a necessity an: 
you will find it a comfort wit! 
all of them. The slip illu: 
trated in pattern No. 135 ca 
be made up in crépe de Chine. 
messaline satin, mercerizc:! 
mull (which you can bu 
for fifteen cents a yard), © 
soft nainsook. It is cut in 
princess style and must be a 
carefully fitted as a dres: 
The prettiest way to mak 
this slip is with the main ma- 
terial reaching only a litt! 
below the knees and a Spanis'1 
flounce of lace below. Th 
lace may be Valencienn 
shadow lace, or anythii 
similar to these, and mu: 
measure only two and on:- 
half yards around. It is be- 
to have the lace accordion- 
pleated, but it can be gatl- 
ered instead. The lower edg: 
of the lace flounce must |) 
two incles above the edge 0! 
the dress worn over it. 
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For Home Dressmaking 








New and Useful—For Winter 


HE fashion facts so far revealed by those who decide these 
things for us have kindly reassured us as to our last year’s 
clothes. Many of the suits and gowns left over can be 
used again, and most of those which require alterations are 

not hopeless. To set a couple of pleats in at the seam of a last year’s 
skirt, which seems too narrow for comfort, is not too difficult a task 
for the home dressmaker, or for the woman who does he: own sewing. 

If you happened to use, last year, the suit pattern Nos. 230 and 414, 
you will find little to do to bring your suit up to this year’s style, pro- 
vided you have a little of the material left over. The skirt is perfectly 
correct for this year, as it was one of the first of the skirts with pleats, 
and really ahead of the 


One model has a pretty adaptation of the fashionable Robespierre col- 
lar, with the points buttoned back. 

These are all good models for the suit blouse, or for the separate 
waist of flannel or pongee, which is indispensable with one’s winter 
coat and skirt suits. For separate silk blouses, or for the waist part 
of a silk or cashmere house frock, these models may be trimmed with 
lace and velvet. No. 372 may have a front of lace with its standing 
collar to match, with pipings and buttons of velvet. No. 373 will make 
a very effective combination of three shades, or two shades of one color 
with black or white. -For a dark blue charmeuse or messaline afternoon 
dress, for instance, you might use a skirt like No. 434, with slight full- 

ness arranged in tucks 





feshions of last winter. 
The short coat may be 
evsily altered by adding 
a longer skirt part, car- 
rying the belt, which 
gees now across the | 
back only, around to | 
the sides, as on the coat 
No. 245 (in the Novem- 
ber Bazar), giving some- 
what the effect of the 
Directoire coat (No. 
216) in the last 
Bazar. The part across 
the center front may 
be cut a little shorter, 
and a lace frill may be 
worn in the front. 

Again, if you used 
skirt pattern No. 413 
you have a skirt which 
was an advanced style 
last winter, and the one 
that everybody is wear- 
ing now. 

The fact that coats 
are longer on this win- 
ter’s suits than on some 
of last year’s, and the 
introduction of pleats, 
which we advocated a 
year ago, are the new 
features of the season’s 
tailored suits. The way 


No. 372 








THREE SMART NEW BLOUSES 

No. 373 

Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents each 


at the belt, and this 
blouse pattern. Darker 
blue velvet would make 
the collar at the back 
of the neck, extending 
in a band down each 
side of the waistcoat or 
panel. White satin re- 
vers and cuff and belt 
trimmings, with open- 
work gold buttons, 
would be very effective. 
A panel front of cream 
lace over liberty silk 
would be good, with 
| guimpe of the sheerest 
of shadow lace. 
On such a blouse as 
No. 374 the finish of 
| the slits must be deter- 
mined by the style of 
the blouse. If it is of 
| flannel, and is to have 
a tailored finish, these 
slits would best be 
bound with a bias strip 
of the same or a con- 
trasting flannel. On 
velveteen or corduroy, 
for which this very sim- 
ple blouse pattern is 
particularly _ suitable, 
either satin or thin 
leather makes a good 


No. 374 








in which the pleats are 
set in at the side seam > 
in skirt~No. 414 is most satisfactory for altering a last year’s plain 
gored skirt which seems too narrow for comfort. Quite a little addi- 
tional width may be gained thus, and the strap which covers the tops 
of the pleats may disappear in the seam. The pleats must be presse 
very flat, so that the outline or silhouette is still the narrow, one in 
spite of the more sensible fullness at the foot. 

As to blouses, those of last winter are entirely correct for this sea- 
son’s use. Such house gowns as were made by patterns Nos. 555, 554, 
and 557, are in every way as smart now as they were when made. This 
applies also to the designs which were illustrated one year ago in the 
Bazar’s pattern pages. That a suit or dress made by a Harper’s Bazar 
pattern usually remains in fashion for a long time is again proved by 
these facts. 


froR new gowns one usually wants to choose an entirely new pattern, 
and the new ones certainly have some novel details, even when the 
lines remain almost the same. 

The three new blouses illustrated all have the set-in sleeve. In one 
it is set in under a wide shoulder tuck, in another at.the normal shoulder 
line, and in the third the seam comes well below the shoulder curve. 


e—_—_ —___—_ 
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PROCKS FOR SCHOOL-GIRLS 
No: 603 No. 604 No. 605 
Sizes, 12 and 14 years 
Price, 15 cents each 











+ finish. Leather to match 
the belt might be used. 
Pages would scarcely describe the variety of blouses which are worn 
with the suits this year. We are no longer tied down to a blouse 
which matches in color; in fact some of the smartest three-piece cos- 
tumes shown have been suits of a dark somber cloth with blouses in 
gay contrast. With a black suit a charming shade to use is water- 
melon pink, for instance. 


IMONO sleeves have been completely restored to favor, and ap- 
pear on many of the more elaborate blouses. For the most part 
the blouse sleeves are long, with a variety of cuffs to choose from. One 
white satin blouse, at least, should be included among the important 
things in the winter wardrobe. This should be made on comparatively 
simple lines, with effective lace frills at the neck and wrists. On some 
of these blouses there are cuffs turned back and closed with link but- 
tons; some have the long point down over the hand, and others 
have ruffles, lace, hemstitched lawn, and pleated net. A very 
chic sleeve finish, shown on some smart blouses, is a ruffle of 
ecru lace appearing below a two-inch band of black taffeta, which 
finishes at he back of the wrist with a flat bow. This finish 
is used on silk and lingerie blouses both, and is matched by a 
black stock over which is worn a pointed collar 

5 or frill of lace. 

For school-girls simple models are always best. 
Plaid silks and woolens, plain serges, and home- 
spuns are used. The models illustrated are pos- 
sible for the every-day school frock, or for the more 
expensive afternoon dress. Any one of the three 
patterns may be used for a silk dress, or for a white 
cashmere or serge, with some colored embroidery 
to give it warmth and richness. Lace collars, pref- 
erably Irish or Venice lace for young girls, may be 
used. No. 693 is an especially pretty model for 
striped silk or for cashmere, or voile; it is as good 
for these as for the plain wash flannel in which it is 
shown in the picture. Narrow lace bands, similar 
in type to the lace collar and yoke, may be used 
across the front panel. 

For school or afternoons an especially original 
and effective dress may be made by pattern No. 
694. Blue serge with its scarf made of a Scotch 
tartan plaid in wool will be best, while for dressier 
occasions the same or a finer blue serge may have 
a soft silk tartan sash. This sash, by the way, 
goes over the left shoulder and down the back, end- 
ing about half-way between the belt and skirt hem. 
The belt has another buckle at the back, just over 

| the sash. With the revived popularity of the 

Scotch plaids, this model is a particularly smart 

one. 

The long shoulder and simple Russian blouse of 
the third model are most girlish. The only decora- 
tion is the piped hem_and buttons. A bright con- 

trasting color or plaid may be used for these, and 

a patent-leather belt to match. The blouse is 
slashed at the belt line, and the edges of the slashes 
are bound where the belt goes through. Set-on 
straps may be used instead of these slashes if you 
prefer not to cut the material, but the slashes are 
smarter. The sleeve is slightly gathered into the 
long shoulder. 


HIS would be a good model for making a white 
serge dress for a young girl’s home use, or for 
informal entertainments. The new wool. embroid- 
ery in colors is most effective on these white serges, 
either in Bulgarian effects, cross-stitch, or con- 
ventional designs. 





































Plymouth 
Furs 


Trade Mark 


The woman who loves real lace, flawless 
jewels and fine fabrics will be enthusiastic and 
will cherish Plymouth Furs as a Christmas Gift. 


Our correspondence department will take es- 
pecial care of Christmas orders. Trained ex- 
perts will see that you get the best value for 
your outlay, better value than if you were to 


make a personal selection. 


Style Book D Free 


Our new Style Book D will be of material 
It shows furs at $5 to $5,000 and 


contains a vast amount of real information and 


assistance. 


tells the truth about furs. Sent free if you will 


advise us the kind of furs you are considering. 


Plymouth Fur Co. 


180-195 Plymouth Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ra——A Christmas Suggestion 
Insure your Clothes 


Buckingham & 

Kallapsu 
Rack »> 
Will Do kt 


Fastens 
Inside 


of Door 


Doubles 
Closet 








1 (including Hangers, 
Price $2.50 {Minaexea) Send 
P.O. Money Order,Express Order, or Draft and it 
will be delivered to your home. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

\ An attractive proposition to agents. 
rite for open territory. 








BUCKINGHAM RAE C0.,168 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 











We want to give you this big collection of 
thirty-nine Novels, Novelettes, and Stories, 
some of the most interesting works of the most 
pooular writers. Each is a complete story in 
tself. All are well printed on book-paper from 
new oT and are firmly bound in popes covers. 
We will give nay this whole grand collection of 
the best reading just to make you acquainted 
with our paper, Stories. Here are 10 
titles and there are 29 others just as ¢ 


The Desmond Blood Bua W. Pierce 

A Doctor's Sto Mary Kyle Dallas 
Secret of the H -Tree Charloue M. Braeme 
Unmask 8S. Annte Frost 

The Choral Mrs. C. F.G 

The Countess Clarice M. T. Caldor 


Lady Maud's Picture 
Mistress of Thornton Park 
In a Violin Bua W. Pterce 
The Witching Hour The Duchess 
STORIE is a monthly paper filled 
with the best and most 
ightful serial and short stories we can buy. 
In addition there are household departments 
with “tried and true” receipts, helpful edi- 
. up-to-date fashions. St bas 
something for every member of the family, 
Send us your name and 
address with ten cents in 
stamps or silver for a 3-months trial subscrip- 
tion to Good Stories, and we will send you, 
free and postpzid. this collection of 39 Novels. 


JaneG. Austin 
Mary J. Holmes 


——— ___| Publishers GOOD STORIES, 629 Chapel St., Augusta, Maing 
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The Lamplighter 
HEN mother tiptoes in at night 
To peep at me by candle-light, 
I lie quite still, for then it seems 
I’m livin’ in a town o’ dreams, 

Where she comes lone as lone can be 

Lightin’ the lamps to look for me. 

And when the streets are light as day 

She finds me, and we stop to play. 


I've made it up to ’splore that town 
Before she comes a-lookin’ roun’, 
Yet ever’ night I glance behin’ 

Until I see her candle shine. 


Some nights, before she’s time to come 
I hear folks marchin’ to a drum, 

And want to follow far away, 

As mother says I must, some day. 


“That town’s the world,” she’s ’splained to me; 
“Those folks, your comrades yet to be”; 
And one night by the candle-flashes 


I saw big drops shine on-her lashes. 


O’ course when growed a man I’m boun’ 
To go rensackin’ through that town; 
And yet I allus feel I'll come 
Back to my mother, from the drum, 
And tiptoe through her house at night, 
To peek at her by candle-light. 
Then she will wake and we will play 
Together, in streets light as day. 
CALVIN JOHNSTON, 


What It Was 
An old colored woman was called to testify in a case 
in court. She kad no knowledge of court proceedings, so 
the judge endeavored to instruct her somewhat. 
“Now, madam,” he said, ‘you must understand the 














Crime and Punishment 








nature of an oath. You must remember that you are under 
oath, and tell nothing but the truth. Do not guess at any- 
thing, but be sure that whatever you answer is correct.” 

“Yas, suh,” replied the old woman, settling back in her 
chair and feeling considerable importance in her position. 

The questions were submitted, and among them, the 
judge asked her age. 

“T’se thirty-eight,” was the reply. 

The judge looked at her over his glasses in an annoyed 
manner. 

“Thirty-eight!” he cried. 
tell only the truth. Think again. 
you must be older than that.” 

“Oh no, jedge,” replied the woman, ‘‘dat’s right. 
thirty-eight, all right.” 

A few days later, while the case was still being heard, 
the colored woman put in an appearance and asked to see the 


““Now, remember you are to 
That can’t be right; 


I’se 


> 








CHRISTMAS MORNING 
Where an alarm clock—————_J 
is entirely superfluous 








judge. She told him she had made a mistake in her 
testimony, and asked to be sworn again. 

“We can’t do it,” replied the judge, ‘“‘we have finished 
with you.” 

“But, jedge,” she pleaded, ‘I’ve jest got to testify again. 
I’ve made a mistake.” 

“Well, what was your mistake?’ inquired the judge. 

“Why, about my age, jedge,” she said, “‘thirty-eight ain’t 
right, jedge, an’ I’se got ter git it right.” 

“Well, well,” said the judge, losing patience, ‘what is 
right, then?’ 

“Why, you see, jedge, I’se fifty. Thirty-eight, jedge, 
dat’s my bust measure.” 


Her Limitations 

A TEACHER asked her pupils to draw a picture of that 
which they wished to be when they grew up. The pupils 
went to work, some drawing pictures of soldiers, sailors, 
policemen, fine ladies, etc. 

They all handed in the result of their work, except one 
little girl, who sat quietly, her pad in front of her and her 
pencil in her hand. 

“Well, Sarah, don’t you know what you want to be when 
you grow up?” asked teacher. 

“Yes, I know,” answered: Sarah, with a worried look, 
“but I don’t know how to draw it.” 

“What is it you want that you can’t draw?” 

“T want to be married.” 


The. Evidence 

AN Episcopal minister who had been recently assigned to 
a church in a small town in Massachusetts, passed two 
youngsters on the street. 

“Good morning, Father,” said one of the lads, who was 
misled by the clerical garb. 

“Don’t you know nutt’n?” said the other, as he jabbed 
him in the ribs, after the minister had safely passed. ‘“‘ Dat 
guy ain’t no Father.” 

“He ain’t? Well, he’s married an’ got two kids.” 


The Hour of Need 
GEORGE, aged eight, had just become acquainted with 
Bess, aged six. 
“Do your folks have prayers before breakfast?” asked 
George. 
“No,” replied Bess, “‘we have prayers before we go to 
bed. We ain’t afraid in the daytime.” 


Naturally 

LitTLE Nancy was heartbroken when the stork left a dear 
little baby at her young aunt’s home instead of at her house, 
as she had so fondly hoped. 

“But, dearest, mother prayed for a baby and prayed her 
best. She couldn’t do any more than that, could she?” 

“Yes, muvver, I know you prayed, but Aunt Cornelia 
made clothes, and of course the Lord sent the baby where 
the clothes were!”’ 


Why He Wanted It 
ArRTHUR’s mother sent him to the hardware store to buy 
a thermometer. He stated his wants to the salesman. 
“Did your mother say what size you were to get?” asked 
the salesman. 
“Why,” replied the boy, “just give me the biggest one 
you’ve got. You see, it’s to warm my bedroom with.” 


With a Halo 

Anna’s father was awakened at dawn by a slight noise, 
and discovered that energetic five-year-old approaching 
his bed, nightgowned and bedecked with the flaring sub- 
structure sacred=to her mother’s“ pompadour.” She was 
carrying, with some difficulty, her younger sister, aged 
three. 

“What is it, dearie?’’ asked papa, in mild surprise. 

“Why, you’re God, and I’m an angel, and Jessie’s just 
died, and I’m ‘bringin’ her up to you!” was the beaming 
explanation. 


Satisfying Evidence 

OnE night, when farmer Dunn-returned home quite late 
from the grange meeting, he noticed a light moving about 
the farmyard. He immediately began an investigation, 
and found a neighbor’s hired man carrying a lantern. 

“Here,” cried out the farmer, “what are you doing in my 
yard at this time of night?” 

“Courtin’, sir,” replied the young fellow, sheepishly. 

“Courtin’!”’ exclaimed the farmer. ‘Courtin’ with a 
lantern? Well, you yap, I never used a lantern when I 
went courtin’!”’ 

“No, sir,” replied the farmhand, as he shambled off, 
“we can all see that you didn’t.” 


‘You hear a neighbor say, “‘Oh, dear, you know your s 







A Mother’s Joy 
O be the happy mother of a normal, five-y.; 
bo 






y 
Is just the greatest comfort and the swec: 
a kind of joy. 
To watch the angel growing, and to note the bud 
mind— 
What rarer pleasures, tell me, could a mortal woman fi 
His little pranks, so innocent, the deepest blues will 
’Tis sweet when, on returning from an arduous shop; 
tour, . 
boy, Jack? 
Well, he’s walking on the ridge-pole with the baby o1 
back!’ 


Such childish, mild enjoyment as suffices him all day! 

You have a sense of calm relief while he is out at p! 

You merely smile when someone rings and, much exc 
cries:— 

“Oh, ma’am, your Jack is stickir:’ pins in Susie John 
eyes!” 

It makes you sleep so soundly when at night he rest 
head 

In Dreamland, and you find that he has matches in the 

It soothes you to discover that his little sister he 

Has shaved with papa’s razor, in a burst of chivalry! 












I sometimes think the only way a boy like this to ke 
Is to lower him at a rope’s end in a well ten fathoms dip, 
And feed him with a shovel long—it is your only hop — Hi 
Until he’s reached the age of twelve, and then—just cut 

the rope! Pau WEs! 







Absent 

A VERY prominent man recently died and shortly aficr, 
a friend of the family called to condole with the widow. 

The caller had been a very warm friend of the decea 
and as he was about to depart he asked: 

“Did Will leave you much?” 

“Qh, yes, indeed,” responded the widow, “nearly every 
night.” 








What Could He Do 

THE teacher was reading the history of England to some 
of the little pupils. When she came to the statement that 
Henry I. never laughed after the death of his ‘son, she 
noticed one of the little girls had raised her hand and seemed 
very desirous of attracting her attentior. 

“Well, Amy,” said teacher, ‘‘ what is it?” 

“Please, ma’am,”’ said little Amy, ‘“‘what did Henry 
do when he was tickled?” 
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¢¢The -er-the price is really of no 
consequence, but it is of the utmost 99 
importance that it should squeak 





Peculiar Taste 

An Associated Charity worker, making a visit to a |" 
mountain woman in a Southern town, observed that he 
three small children wore spectacles. 

“It’s a pity that they all have trouble with their « 
isn’t it?” she remarked, sympathetically, to the moth« 

“There ain’t nothing the matter with their eyes, ’m.” 

“Then why on earth do you disfigure them with glass: 3? 
asked the visitor in wonderment. = 

The woman bridled. ‘‘ Why, I thinks they looks lovely, 
she said. ‘‘I likes them on little children. I thinks they ™ 
real dressy.” 
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HAWAIIAN 


(SLICED) 


PINEAP 
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HIS delicious tropical fruit 

is grown,sliced and packed 

by Libby, M‘Neill & Libby on 
their Hawaiian Plantations, the 
home of the world’s best pineapple. 


Libby’s is the kind of Pineapple that has the sun- 
ripened natural flavor, and is good for everybody. 
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The sanitary can is full of tender, generous slices 
with a syrup of pure granulated 


sugar and luscious pineapple 
juice. : 
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Serve just as it is for a 
dessert—as a salad, or 
fruit course. 


Always buy Libby’s 


Libby, M‘Neill 
& Libby 


Chicago 








Hes Me! ~ and 


MENNEN’S Toilet Powder is the pioneer and original 
Borated Talcum, and has since its first appearance on the 
market carried with it the unanimous indorsement of 


mothers, nurses and physicians. 

The name MENNEN has always stood for Quality. Nothing but the very best. of 
materials and skill enters into the manufacture of our Talcum Powder. Our raw talc is 
selected with the greatest care by experts to insure its having the correct chemical composi- 
tion and fineness. It is thoroughly cleansed and bolted, and is then scientifically medicated 
to give it the proper antiseptic value and soothing effect. The delicate perfume is just 
sufficient to create a clean, fresh odor, and not so strong as to irritate the skin or the 


child’s sensitive nostrils. The greatest care is exercised that no human hands come in 
contact with the powder during its entire course of manufacture to assure absolute cleanliness. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder was the best 
in the pioneer days—is still ‘the best today. Our 
long experience protects you—why pay the price of 
experimenting with others? 


Sample Box Four Cents in Stamps 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY é 


45 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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